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Kurds 


Pro-Saddam leader 
©xpresses bitterness 
after bombing 

By Hugh Pope 
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Salahuddin — The leader of ihe 
Kurdish group which has allied 
itself with President Saddam 
Hussein, angrily criticised the 
united States’ missile attack on 
southern Iraq yesterday, and 
said that he had asked for 
Baghdad's support only be- 
cause the US had abandoned 
the Kurds. 

Masoud Batzani, whose Kur- 
distan Democratic Party (KDP) 
forces have been fighting along- 
side Saddam Hussein’s forces in 
northern Iraq, said that his or- 
ganisation had no choice but (o 
side with Baghdad. 

The KDP called on Saddam 

‘If Iniquity were the 
trigger for air attacks, 
then the B-52s would 
be carpet-bombing 
the Middle East 
for weeks' 

- Robert Fisk 
page 9 

‘The missile strikes 
are an expression of 
frustration and 
impotence’ 

- Patrick Coc kbum 
page 12 

for help, he said, in response to 
a threat of an alliance between 
their rivals in the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) and 
Iran. Mr Barzani said he ap- 
pealed not only to the US but 
to Britain.. France, Germany, 
Turkey and regional slates when 
they felt that the PUK was get- 
ting Iranian rocket and arlilleiy 
support in a series of attacks and 
incursions since late July. 

The US launched missile at- 
tacks on southern Iraq yesterday 
to punish Baghdad for Saddam 
Hussein’s armoured attacks in 


Kurdistan. But Mr Barzani said 
that the missile attack was “just 
part of President Bill Clinton's 
election campaign”. 

Looking tense and tired af- 
ter a weekend in which his 
forces collaborated with Bagh- 
dad to capture the Iraqi Kurdish 
capital of ArbO, Mr Rnrzani 
that his faction had become im- 
patient with empty US promis- 
es to assist Kurdish autonomy. 
"We are angry with America. 
For two years the Americans 
have been playing with us,” he 
told a news conference at his 
hilltop headquarters at 
Salahuddin. just outside ArbO. 

The US launched missile at- 
tacks on military targets in 
southern Iraq in response to 
Baghdad's moves lo evict the 

PUK. from Arhil. Jala! Thlahani, 

the PUK leader, told Reuters 
news agency yesterday that 
Iraqi troops and tanks were 
still deployed in the region. Mr 
lalabanj s party had held Arbil 
since 1994, when an uneasy 
Kurdish alliance collapsed in 
fighting. 

KDP officials say that the 
only Western diplomat who vis- 
its them with any regularity is 
the much-liked Frank Baker 
from the British Embassy in 
Ankara in Turkey. High-pow- 
ered American diplomats 
dropped by infrequently, made 
threats and left soon after- 
wards, making little lasting im- 
pact, they said. 

Allied officers in a small 
monitoring base dose to the 
Turkish border rarely venture 
more than a few kilometres any 
more they said, and due to 
Turkish pressure have virtually 
no political contact with the 
Iraqi Kurdish leadership. 

“We fell our existence was 
threatened. There was no re- 
sponse to our appeal. We also 
wrote to the regional leaders 
and to the President of the Iraqi 
republic. Then there certainly 



The American attack on Iraq 


■The United States fired 27 cruise missiles in response to Iraqi attacks on 
the Kurds. The missiles were fired from B-52 bombers and warships in the 
Gulf at military targets in southern Iraq. 

■ “Our objectives are limited but clear," said President Bill Clinton. To make 
Saddam pay a price for the latest act of brutality, reducing his ability to 
threaten his neighbours and America’s interests." 

■ US Defence Secretary William Perry said Iraq posed a "clear and present 
danger" to neighbouring countries. 

■The US extended a no-fly zone in southern Iraq, and said that a United 
Nations plan to allow Iraq to sell oil to buy food could not proceed. 

■Iraq said Ihe people were lolled and 19 wounded. President Saddam Hussein 
urged his air force to attack allied planes. 

■ Russia hit out at the US, saying the strikes were launched to help 
Mr Clinton win November’s presidential elections. 

■ The United States has our foil support," John Major said, “and I hope 
and believe others will support them as well." 

■Britain said that it had allowed US planes to refuel at American-operated 
facilities on the British island of Diego Garcia 'm the Indian Ocean. 

■ Oil prices surged, but then fell back with Brent crude hitting a post-Gulf 
- war high of $23.50 (£15.00) a barrel, slipping back to $22.04. 


was a response to our appeal.” 

The response from Baghdad 
was Iraqi armour and artillery 
sort for their joint attack on 
on Saturday. The new at- 
mosphere is syznfco&ed bywtoat 
travellers from Aibfl said were 
two flag? flying ad&by-ade over 
the city’s landmark castle: that 
of the KDP and that of Iraq. 

The situation in ArbO was 
said to be tense yesterday, and 
the KDP stiU forbade foreign 
journalists to vist it because they 
said they were still hunting 
down armed PUK fighters. A 


few people could be found 
leaving the city, but KDP check- 
points were not allowing any 
mass exodus. 

The fighting on Saturday was 
quiddywer. The KDP says that 
it lost seven Peshmerga guer- 
rillas, while Threq, a 25-year-old 
KDP fighter, said be saw 60 
PUK Peshmerga bodies in a 
hospital courtyard. He said the 
first line of fighters were the 
KDP’s main trained regiment 
and added that about half of the 
Iraqi units with them belonged 
to the Iranian opposition group. 


the Mujahideen-e Khalq. Few 
Iraqis went further than the par- 
liament building on the ring 
road, he said. 

The KDP officially says that 
all the Iraqis are now out of the 
dty. It says it arrested some 
2/XKJ PUK members, including 
the former prime minister 
Fouad Masoun, and had already 
released 1,500 of them. The par- 
ty said that its men were still 
searching JbrHero Talabani, the 
wife of the PUK leader, who 
was in Aibil at the time of the 
attack. 


Tm quite frightened.” said 
Rouaq Rafiq Tawfjq, a 25- 
year-old schoolteacher who had 
left Aibil to stay with relatives 
in Salahuddin. “There is still the 
sound of shooting at night” 
The PUK, having retreated 
rapidly from Arbfl, immediate- 
ly cut all electricity supplies to 
the dty. This is having severe 
repercussions on the supply of 
warer for its one million people. 

Al his hilltop headquarters, 
fitfully supplied with power 
from a sub-standard generator, 
Mr Barzani said no formal talks 


had opened on the future rela- 
tions of the KDP with Saddam 
Hussein. But, he noted. Saddam 
was still the President of Iraq. 

“We have not separated from 
the rest of Iraq. We love our 
Kurdish flag but also there is a 
the central flag," Mr Barzani 
said. “If Iraq is ready to recog- 
nise the rights of the Kurdish 
people, if the Iraqis can meet 
our demands, we can make an 
agreement." 

The change of sentiment has 
struck a chord among many of 
the Kurds ruled by MrBaxzanfs 


KDP, which now controls two of 
the three provinces of Iraqi 
Kurdistan. Worn down by five 
years of deprivation, blockade, 
internal fighting and faffing 
Western interest, Iraqi Kurds 
axe more and more ready to dis- 
cuss getting back together with 
the Iraqi central government 
“The dream of an indepen- 
dent Kurdistan is gone," 
Mohsen, an Iraqi Kurdish 
teacher, said. “There were many 
who believed in it a few years 
ago, but now, after these wars, 
people are much more realistic” 
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Record haul of rhino horn is seized 
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MICHAEL STREETER 

The world’s largest haul of il- 
legally held rhinoceros horn 
was seized in London yesterday 
in what was heralded as a ma- 
jor breakthrough in combating 
the international poaching 
trade in endangered species. 

The discovery of 305 white 
and black rhino horns worth 
£2.Sm in crates in lock-up 
mews garages in Kensington 
followed a joint undercover op- 
eration between officers from 
the South East Regional Crime 
Squad and the RSPCA. 

An RSPCA official de- 


scribed the discovery as “ab- 
solutely fantastic” 

Tlvo men and two women, all 
from the Cambridge area, were 
arrested as part of Operation 
Morello, shortly after 2pm yes- 
terday. One of the women was 
released without charge last 
night. 

Experts believe the horns are 
from rhinos in Southern Africa, 
though many of them may 
have been stockpiled over a pe- 
riod of more than a year. 

It is thought that London 
was being used as a staging post 
for the horns - with the mar- 
ket likelylo be the Far East and 


Middle East The largest horn 
was valued at £96*000. 

The RSPCAte chief inspec- 
tor, Teny Spamet, said: ‘The 
white rhinos we found today 
represent more than 1 per 
cent of the entire world popu- 
lation of white rhinos and there 
is enormous cruelty involved in 
foe poaching of these animate. 
This would have flooded the 
UK market ” 

Roy Clark, regional coordi- 
nator of foe South East Re- 
gional Qime Squad, added: 
“This is an excellent example 
of good co-operation between 
agencies.” 


A spokeswoman for foe 
Worldwide Fond for Nature 
(WWF) - which has recently 
had two of foe rhinos that it 
supports killed by poachers - 
said: “This is obviously a break- 
through in foe fi gh t against foe 
illegal trade in wildlife which 
threatens many species, in- 
cluding the rhinos, with ex- 
tinction.” 

In addition to its use as a sup- 
posed aphrodisiac, ground rhi- 
no horn is used in many 
Chinese communities for med- 
icinal purposes. The horns are 
also valued as dagger handles 
in Middle East countries like 


Yemen where they are known 
as jambiyyas. 

According to foe WWF, foe 
black rhinoceros population 
has . dropped to just over 
2,400, with most of those that 
remain being found in South 
Africa, Namibia, Kenya and 
Zimbabwe. 

The white rhinoceros popu- 
lation is estimated at about 
7,500 - with the vast majority 
in South Africa. 

In recent years, foe popula- 
tions of both species have ex- 
isted in mostly protected areas, 
leading to speculation that foe 
current haul comes from pre- 


viously poached stocks or even 
old trophies that may have 
languished on game hunters’ 
walls for years. 

A spokesman for the Con- 
vention on foe International 
Hade in Endangered Species 
(Cites) said it was studying 
Lbe development. 

A spokesman for foe De- 
partment of Environment 
spokesman said the discovery 
was a good example of cross- 
agency partnership and added 
that foe United Kingdom was 
committed to the protection of 
endangered species under foe 
international convention. 
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Q: What’s the difference between 
politician and a psychopath? A: None 


JASON BENNETTO 
Crime Correspondent 

Politicians and stockbrokers 
share many of foe same char- 
acteristics as criminal psy- 
chopaths. The only difference 
is that career high-flyers usual- 
ly stay within the law. Some 
could be defined as “successful 
psychopaths” according to Lisa 
Marshall, a psychologist at 
Glasgow's Caledonian Univer- 

a three-year research pro- 
ject foal involved interviewing 
105 fong-terra offenders in Scor- 
tish prisons, she discovered that 
upbringing appeared to be ao 
important factor in wbefoer a 
chud became a psychopath, as 

were psvebopafos she ques- 
tioned them and conrparerf 
foeir answers to a wrdeh nsed 

list of 3) chararterifocs of a psy- 
chopath- the annual confer- 


ence of foe British Psychologi- 
cal Society’s criminological and 
legal division were tom. lb be 
considered a psychopath, they 
needed need to display a num- 
ber of foe 20 core characteris- 
tics. Ms Marshall added that 
people in some high-powered 
careers, such as stockbroking 
and politics -she did not rule 
out journalists -had enough of 
the 20 characteristics to be de- 
fined as psychopathic 

She said: “Snccessftd psy- 


chopaths included people with 
careers such as stockbrokers, 
where a tot of actions was hap- 
pening and where they had a lot 
of power. “They have to be quite 
cold and callous. You could say 
a politician. [They] might be tn 
control and have power. They 
are risk-takers. ‘'They have foe 
characteristics of psychopaths 
but without the criminaJ intent” 

She added that psychopaths 
made good fraudsters. 

Of the sample of 105 inmates. 


is the person next to you a psychopath? 


Tick as appropriate. 

□ Selfishness 
□Callousness 

□ Remorseless use of others 

□ PamotogM lying 
□GHbness, conning 

□ Lackoftemotse 

□ ShaBownsss 

□ paBure to accept 
re s po nsib ility tor actions 

□ Extreme sense of self-worth 


□ Chronically, unstable - 
QAnti-sodal . 

Q Socially deviant lifestyle 

□ Needs constant 
stimulation 

□ Parasitic lifestyle 

Q Childhood problems 

□ Juvenile delinquency 

□ Irresponsibility 

□ Unrealistic tong-temt grate 

□ Promiscufty 


50 were psychopaths - includ- 
ing murderers and rapists - 
and the remainder were “nor- 
mal” criminals. 

By questioning them about 
their childhood and checking 
the answers with official 
records, she discovered foal 
psychopaths had similar expe- 
riences when young. Her results 
showed that most of them bad 
parents who disciplined their 
children poorly and were in- 
consistent in foe way they treat- 
ed them. For example, they 
would severely beat them for 
bunking off school on one day 
and laugh about it the next. 
“The children never knew 
where they stood,** said Ms 
Marshall 

Parents were often quite hos- 
tile towards their children who, 
in return, were negative about 
them. Neglect was also com- 
mon. School was found to be a 
boring and bad experience for 
most psychopaths. 
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MoD homes row 

Allegations of a lack of patrio- 
tism. sleaze and “Tory fat cats 
lining their pockets” were lev- 
elled at foe Secretary of State 
for Defence, Michael Portillo, 
when the MoD announced that 
foe preferred bidder for its 
£1.6bn sale of married-quarters 
included Nomura, the Japanese 
bank Page 2 

School tests at five 

AD five-year-olds will be tested 
(hiring their first half-term at 
school from September 1998, 
under plans announced by foe 
Government yesterday. Plage 4 

The politicians’ wives 

Norma Major took to foe road 
yesterday in what could be the 

opening shot of an alternative 
election campaign - a compe- 
tition between foe wives of foe 
party leaders.. Page 3 

Rugby split deepens 

The England rugby union squad 
is to go ahead with framing to- 
day, despite indications that 
many players wold not turn up, 
amid a deepening row between 
clubs and foe RFU. Page 3 
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Major 

mocks 

Labour 

‘tartan 


tax’ 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


A revolt by English MPs could 
threaten the £8bn tartan levy - 
London's bill for Scottish pub- 
lic spending - if Labour sets up 
an Edinburgh parliament. John 
Major warned yesterday. 

The Prime Minister told a 
Tory fundraising dinner in Glas- 
gow that Labour's devolution 
plans could dismantle the West- 
minster Parliament, break up 
Britain, and “destroy democ- 
racy." But he also’ warned: 
“Overall public spending in 
Scotland exceeds the amount 
raised in Scotland by over £Sbu. 
So why do people want to alter 
a system that so obviously works 
in Scotland's favour?" " 

Mr Major said it was unre- 
alistic (n think that English 
MPs would stand aside while a 
Scottish parliament cut taxes. “I 
have yei to hear hciw English 
Mfii might be persuaded to con- 
tinue spending mure cash in 
Scotland than on their own 
constituencies, only to see h 
spent in subsidising tax cuts 
north of the border. It’s a laugh- 
able proposition ... 

“If English MPS proposed to 
cut Scottish spending", the 
Prime Minist er went on. the Ed- 
inburgh parliament's tax-raising 
powers would only bring in 
£390m: a fraction of the £Sbn 
current transfer. “Where would 
the shortfall come from." Mr 
Major asked: "higher taxes or 
fewer public services?" 

The Prime Minister also 
warned that Labour’s plans on 
the social chapter and minimum 
wage threatened to open the 
“floodgates to a whole raft of ex- 
pensive burdens to business". 

Bui al a Labour conference 
for business in London today, 
Tony Blair and frontbcnch col- 
leagues will deliver strong re- 
assurance about their 
intentions. 

The Labour leader will tell an 
audience that includes repre- 
sentatives of more than 90 of the 
country's leading, companies 
that the traditional relationship 
between business and the Tories 
is “unhealthy", and that 
Labour's links with business 
had improved and would im- 
prove still further. 

Labour is this week seeding 
out copies of a 28-page “busi- 
ness prospectus" of party poli- 
cy to 10.1KR) business people, 
seeking to reassure them about 
its proposals in the teeth of 
“Tory scares" about the social 
chapter and minimum wage. 

David BIunketL Labour's ed- 
ucation and employment 
spokesman, said last night that 
Labour would consult with busi- 
ness on the level of the mini- 
mum wage, and the 
implementation of existing so- 
cial chapter directives. 


Prickly subject: The illegal £2.8m cache of rhino hom seized by police working; with the RSPCA In London yesterday Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


Portillo under fire as MoD 


homes buyer is announced 


CHRIS BLACKHC/RST 
Westminster Correspondent 


Michael Portillo, the Defence 
Secretary, yesterday sparked a 
welter of allegations about lack 
of patriotism, sleaze and “Torv 
fat caw lining their pockets" 
when the MoD announced the 
preferred bidder for Us £1.6bn 
married-quarters houses. 

The winning Annington 
Homes consortium includes 
Nomura, the Japanese bank, 
Amec, the construction group 
which has made rich picking* 
from previous privatisations, 
and Royal Bank of Scotland, 
and Hambros, two banks with 
close links with the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Annington made no secret of 
its intention to profit from the 
deal. Sir Tommy Macpherson, 
the consortium chairman, said 
it would be seeking a stock mar- 
ket listing in “five to seven 
years". 

He refused to be drawn on 
the expected size of the profit 
from the share sale, but. if past 
experience is anything to go by, 
it will be considerable and will 
provoke a political outcry. 

The Independent yesterday 
revealed that Amec has made 


over £30m from the resale of 
part of the Government's Prop- 
erty Services Agency. 

Annington executives will 
now sit down with defence min- 
istry officials to thrash out the 
final details on the housing 
sell-off. It is expected to see An- 
nington agree to pay £1 .6bn for 


57,700 homes. The Ministry of 
Defence will lease back ‘the 
bulk of the properties from An- 
nington under a 200-year deal. 
Some £100m will be released 
from the sale to upgrade those 
homes, while 2,700 of the emp- 
ty quarters will be sold off im- 
mediately. More properties will 


be sold over a 25-year period. 

Most immediate anger was 
directed at the involvement of 
Nomura.' Arthur Titherington, 
secretary of the Japanese 
Labour Camp Survivors Asso- 
ciation, said: "I am almost 
speechless. It seems to me at 
limes that certain senior mem- 


Brown queries sale ‘scandal’ 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 


Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, has asked the Com- 
mons' Public Accounts Com- 
mittee to investigate the 
privatisation of a property com- 
pany which netted more than 
£70m profit for the consortium 
which bought it three years agp. 

The deal, revealed by The In- 
dependent yesterday, earned 
£18m personally for Dr Wflem 
Frischmann, who led the con- 
sortium which bought the com- 
pany, part of the Property 
Services Agency, which used to 
run Buckingham Palace, the 
Houses of Parliament and gov- 
ernment buildings in Whitehall. 

As Labour denounced the 


deal as a "scandal” which 
proved the company had been 
seriously undervalued, it 
emerged yesterday that the re- 


sale had been approved by 
John Gurnmer, Secretary of 


John Gummer, Secretary of 
State for the Environment. 

The company was sold by the 
Government for £11. 4m in 
1993, and sold again 10 days 
ago for £84.6m. Dr Frisch- 
mann ’s group has so far paid 
only half a million pounds, 
with the remainder of the pur- 
chase price payable by the 
company's new owners, CVC 
Capital Partners. 

The original sale agreement 
required the Government's 
approval if the company was re- 
sold within five yearn. A spokes- 
man for the Department of 


the Environment said: “We are 
content that the sale will not af- 
fect the services the company 
provides, and that the guaran- 
tees given to the Government 
wfll be upheld." 

The company, now called 
Building and Property Man- 
agement Services, manages 
buildings and building projects, 
mainly for the Ministry of De- 
fence. including its main braid- 
ing in Whitehall. 

The Government spokesman 
rejected the charge that an ex- 
cessive profit had been made: 
“The company that is being sold 
now is a very different company 
from that sold three years ago. 
It has new clients andthe whole 
company bas been restructured 
and streamlined." 
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Wales Good 
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The distraught parents of Tom 
and Jodi Loughiin spoke last 
night about the pain of coming 
to terras with the death of their 
two children. 

Ihlking to journalists for the 
first time since they were in- 
formed of how the children had 
drowned, Kevin Loughiin and 
Lynette Thornton, both 37, 
from Norwood, south London, 
said losing the children to the 
sea had been "a chance in a mil- 
lion" and described the feeling 
as the “opposite end of winning 
the lotteiy”. 

Jodi, six, and her four-year- 
old brother Tom, were last seen 
running excitedly towards the 
sea on Holme beach near Hun- 
stanton, Norfolk, on Sunday 18 
August, in the past few days 
both bodies were found washed 
up about 30 miles eastwards 
along the Norfolk coast 

Mr Loughiin said that a mil- 
lion “if onlys" had gone through 
the couples’ minds over the past 
two weeks: “If only we had gone 

straight to the water with them, 
if only we had not gone to the 
beach ..." he said. 

“With the best will in the 
world, 1 don't think (here is a 
parent in the whole country 
who can honestly say that they 
kept their eye on their children 
at every moment We paid the 
highest price. We lost them 
both. 

“Tlie only analogy we can 
compare it to is this. It is like 
the opposite end of winning the 
lottery." 

Mr Loughiin said he and his 
partner had remained opti- 
mistic that the children were 
alive until Jodi’s body was found 


mmr 





lynette Thornton and Kevin Loughiin: ‘The sea was just 
so deceptive. We were duped by It’ • Photograph: PA 


last Friday and that they found 
it hard to believe that the chil- 
dren could have drowned. 


‘People will say we were 
probably optimistic but we hon- 
estly did feel that the only way 
they could have drowned was for 
them to run straight into the wa- 


ter and for something to happen 
straight away. 1 think that prob- 
ably is what happened." 

Ms Thornton said she had no 
idea how dangerous the calm sea 
was. “It was just so deceptive " 
she said, " Wc were duped by it." 

Mr Loughiin said that the 
couple took some consolation 
in the fact that they now know 
what happened to the children 
and were relieved that Jodi 
and Tom’s last few minutes of 
life had been spent joyously on 
Holme beach. 

“It does help a little because 


they were having fun," he said, 
“They were very close. They 
played together all of the time. 
At least they have died 
together." 

The couple revealed that 
Tom should have been starting 
his first day at school tomorrow. 

They had remained with po- 
lice liaison officers in a rented 
cottage in west Norfolk for the 
past two weeks, refusing to j 
leave until both their children's 1 
bodies had been found 

They now plan to return to 
their south London home 
where they will start to make 
arrangements for Jodi and 
Tom’s funeral. “I think our im- 
mediate plans are just getting 
back and trying to get bade to 
lead some sort of normal life," 
said Mr Loughiin, “whatever 
normal ts now". 
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SIGNIFICANT SHOKTS 


the extension of a non-smoKmg from next year, ah- 

ffigta. to respenseto 

Jn 350 ^ dSiZicd non- 

“di.ion to 750 «*no k e- 

cover all BA's f or f 

attisassKfigsgJii 

on flights to America last year. Chns Godsnunx 


aintafning a optimistic outlook on Sino-British 


Hanley, the foreign office minister responsible for the 
colony, said yesterday that the long wrangle over the _ 
attendance of the Governor, Chns Fatten, at nextyear s 
ceremonies to mark the return of Hong Kong to Chinese 

rule, had been resolved. . . ' . «... - 

Following a meeting in Peking with Lu Ping, China s most 
senior official responsible for the territory’s affairs, Mr 
Hanley said: “I had confirmation from Lju. Ping that he is 
inn Hng forward lo shaking the governor’s hand at the 
handover ceremony.” However, Mr Lu himself gave ho _ 
confirmation of Mr Hanley’s remarks. Steven Vines 


T he family of Andrew Poynton, the Staffordshire - 

University student murdered after his attempt to comfort 
a distressed young woman in Manchester, have spoken of 
Tm chivalrous and compassionate character. “He was just so 
perfect. Andy was the best of all of us,” his sister, Deborah, 


said yesterday. 

Mr Poynton, 20, who was returning from a party on 
Saturday night with his girlfriend, approached the woman 
only to be jumped by an abusive and violent youth. The 
«ttarifi»r punched him and Mr Poynton fell to the ground, • 
hitting his head as he landed. Mr Poynton never regained 
consciousness. Police are keen to speak to the young woman 
involved, and another woman with a Scottish accent, who ; 
telephoned for an ambulance, believing they hold vital 
information about the assailant's identity. Alex Sell • • •. 


A teenager who posed as a train driver and drove 
/^passengers at up to 1 OOmph was given a community 

• _ — J Nfiolt^lqc fTrou t 


service sentence and put on probation. Nicholas Gray, 18, 
from Margate, Kent, had held on to his train driver’s outfit 
after two weeks’ work experience at London Bridge and 
Herne Hifl stations expired. 

For months, he sold tickets, acted as a platform attendant 
and a cleaner, magistrates were told at a previous hearing. • _ ■ 
The court heard Gray had lost count of the number of times 
he took the controls of packed high-speed trains and drove 
them at 1 OOmph through the Kent countryside. He was so 
plausible that rail staff believed he was a trainee and helped 
“teach” him how to drive trains. 


bers of the Government have no 
feelings about the past The 
Japanese are succeeding to do 
with money what they failed to 
do with arras. This decision is 
just another nail in the coffin of 
conscience." 

In response to the criticism, 
Nomura bad already taken a 
lower profile, and Sir Tommy 
was stressing yesterday that 
Annington is a British compa- 
ny with predominantly British 
shareholders. 

Last year, Amec, chaired by 
Sir Alan Cockshaw, made prof- 
its of £1 6m -with Sir Alan’s pay 
package soaring from £235,755 
to £396,673. That was before the 
huge gain from the resale of the 
former FSA arm. Building and 
Property Management Services. 
At the same time, Amec is 
malting inroads into other areas 
of Government business, re- 
cently winning the £150m con- 
tract to build offices for 13,000 
dvil servants in Newcastle. 

In choosing Annington, 
though, Mr Portillo did at least 
avoid another backlash. If he 
had chosen another shortlisted 
bidder - a consortium involving 
John Beckwith, a Tory party 
fundraiser - the political row 
would have been enormous. 


K en Stewart, a Left-wing Labour MEP with links to the 
banned Militant Tendency, has died. Mr Stewart, 7], 


■ \banned Militant Tendency, has died. Mr Stewart, 7], 
who had represented Merseyside West for the past 12 years, 
was born and raised in Liverpool and was decorated for 
service in the Second World Wbr. 

He served as a city councillor from 1964 to 1985 - a 
period culminating in the controversies of deputy leader 
Derek Hatton’s reign and in the local authority's budget 
showdown with the Government. He leaves a wife, 
Margaret, one son and two daughters. Mr Stewart retained 
his seat in elections in June 1994 with a majority of 51.81 1. 
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WHEN WE PUT 
THE POOL IN 
OUR HEATING 


PLUNGED 
BY 
£434 


First the 
billiards 
room. . then the 
sivi tinning pool . 

Building in all 
of these extra 
facilities should 
have meant extra 
heating costs for 
Lyn Courtney and 
her family in East 
Yorkshire . Cue lota 
cast gas. Thanks to 
A m era da. their heatin a 
bills mere nicely 
snookered - dozen 32%. 

If your annual gas bill is 
£1.100 < excl . VAT) or more 
give us a call today. • • 
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Some sound ideas, 
but don’t forget 
liberalism, Paddy 

IT IS the ultimate test of political utility: if the Liberal 
Democrats did not exist, would we have to invent 
them? Fortunately for Paddy Ashdown, the answer is 
emphatically Yes. Without them, there would be a 
liberal-shaped hole at the heart of the nation. But, by 
the shades of Gladstone, Keynes and Beveridge, that 
does not stop Paddy talking a lot of guff He presented 
yesterday's wide-ranging policy document as “the most 
radical repositioning and recasting of a party's agenda 
1 think we have seen in the last five or 10 years”. 

It was a claim as baseless as it was unnecessary. 
Whatever we think of the merits of Mr Blair’s cult of 
the New, and his re-writing of Labour’s constitution, his 
is a hard act of repositioning and recasting to follow. And 
Mr Ashdown should not try to follow it Liberalism has 
a past of which it should be proud, and which provides 
it with a strong claim to the future. Mr Ashdown does 
not need to go around ditching and dumping in order 
to produce a parly committed to the free market to 
Europe, to the environment and to a more democratic 
constitution. The Liberal Democrat party and its pre- 
decessors have long been those things. 

We should, too, take yesterday's policy document with 
a pinch of salt - or, rather, as a pinch of salt Its func- 
tion should be to add flavour to the political debate. After 
all, this is less an oldfoshioned composite resolution and 
more ah American-styie “platform” for the Lib Dem 
party convention in Brighton later this month. 

The proposals on tax are useful, not because it is fea- 
sible to abolish income tax on everyone on, or below, 
average earnings. It was the case after the war that 
income tax was only paid by the better-off, but the shape 
of income distribution has changed since then. Never- 
theless, it is worth asking the question' is our tax sys- 
tem progressive enough? 

For the vast bulk of the population, combined mar- 
ginal rates of tax and National Insurance rise (with a 
dip in the middle) from 33 per cent to 40 per cent There 
is a strong case for cutting taxes on income at the lower 
end, and raising revenue instead from taxes on energy 
and pollution, with protection for those on state bene- 
fits - a case the liberal Democrats are well placed to 
make, with both Labour and the Tories prisoners of 
history in this matter 

As for the other new gizmos in the document, the gist 
of the policy on pensions is right in suggesting per- 
sonalised pensions for all but, as Frank Field found, the 
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details can be diabolical. While the idea of “neighbour- 
hood committees” to run schools, instead of local coun- 
cils, sounds tike the sort of charter for social mi s fi ts and 
busybodies that such well- meaning attempts at local 
democracy often become. 

However the real value of the lib Dems is not as a 
glorified think- tank but as advocates of an ideology. Yes- 
terday, Mr Ashdown trotted out his by-now standard 
evasion of the question of whether he was moving the 
party to the left or the right He says he is moving the 
party forwards, “out ahead of British politics”. It sounds 
good, but it is meaningless. He should be moving his 
party towards genuine liberalism. 


His consistent defence of civil liberties, his opposition 
to censorship, his advocacy of our rights as citizens 
rather than subjects, should all be applauded. Unfor- 
tunately, his actions have not always lived up to his 
words. On Wednesday night, for example, Lib Dem MPS 
should have been voting against the Government’s 
rushed and unnecessary Terrorism and Conspiracy BilL 
When it comes to the Government’s failure to enact 
Freedom of Information law, and its decision to arrest 
David Shaylec, Mr Ashdown has been curiously muted. 
His desire to secure a historic reform of the electoral 
system is understandable, but his pandering to Mr Blair 
should not be allowed to obscure the liberal message. 


Stop selling off 
our honours 

IT IS now more obvious than ever that when the Pre- 
vention of Abuses Act put an end to the scandal of 
Lloyd George’s sale of honours, it simply drove the 
practice underground rather than eradicated it 
Richard Branson has told The Independent that the 
last government hinted at an honour if he would chip 
in to the Conservative party’s coffers. This is the kind 
of direct quo in return for quid which was always sus- 
pected of the Tories, but never proven. Scrutiny of the 
published Tory donations from companies showed a 
remarkable degree of correlation with the award of 
knighthoods and peerages to their bosses. Labour’s 
much greater openness last weekend about its source 
of funds revealed a similar, if less strong, correlation. 

There are two solutions. One would be to revert to 
the pre-1925 position, only to remit the fends raised 
to the Exchequer rather than to the Prime Minister’s 
party. Now that the DVLC bas realised that it can save 
public money by flogging off unusual combinations of 
numbers and letters, the Treasury could move in to 
realise the value of the long lists of Ks, OBEs, MBES 
and so on, which are currently handed out free of 
charge. The going rate for peerages before 1925 was 
£100,000, for baronetcies £40,000 and knighthoods 
£10,000. Gordon Brown could pay off the National Debt 
in no time if those were updated to today’s prices. 

However, that might be thought a tittle demeaning 
to the ideas of merit not to mention honour, which are 
supposed to be embodied in the honours system. 

The other solution would be to abolish knighthoods 
and rewards for political or royal service, and to give 
responsibility for the handing-out of honours of equal 
worth to an independent body. The careful gradation 
nUn-ipm-ia! orders is an incentive to the worst of British 
snobbery: there should be a single mark of public 
respect - the British Medal, say. It could be awarded 
in the Queen’s name, on condition that the monarchy 
give up any pretensions to political power - or “per- 
rogative” as George V used to misspell it when com- 
plaining to Lloyd George about his policy. That way, 
long-serving lollipop ladies and heroic police officers 
could be recognised witiiout the honours lists being 
clogged up with time servers and party funders. 

Membership of the House of Lords, similarly, should 
be allocated by an independent commission - to the 
extent that it is not decided by the rather more exact- 
ing mechanism of democratic election. 

Fifteen prime ministers after Lloyd George, the old 
rascal’s dean-cut successor has failed to attack the 
corrupt honours system with bis vaunted radicalism. 


A modernised monarchy? I don’t 
think so - just look at poor Hariy 


THOSE POOR, poor boys must be left 
alone. This was the sentiment when 
Diana died. Her sons must be left to 
develop as “normally" as possible. 
The gentlemen of the press agreed. 
At the funeral we were asked not to 
look at Harry and William, even 
though millions watched those kids 
walk for what seemed like miles be- 
hind their mother’s coffin. 

Prince Harry, however is beckon 
the front pages. He is not being left 
alone, and I feel as sorry for him as 
I ever did. The boy has not only got 
to cope with his loss, but is now being 
sent off to Eton. This is apparently 
considered what’s best for him. When 
I look at this teenager in a tweed jack- 
et with leather elbow patches, I could 
weep. What other 13-year-olds do 
you know who wear “light sports 
jackets”? What are they doing to this 
kid who, when he changes out of his 
sports jacket will have to change 
into a penguin suit ? 

He will, we are lovingly informed, 
be referred to as an “F-tit”. He will 
have an armed detective sleeping 
next door, and he will, according to 
past survivors of Eton, probably fori 
so intimidated by the older boys that 
he will not be able to eat anything. He 
will follow in the footsteps of his 
older brother; who was so nervous 
that when asked what religion he was, 
had to be told that he was C <rfE. Per- 
haps his father had never told him 
that this was yet another institution 
(hat he was head o£ 

Though Harry has lost his moth- 
er, he is being sent to an establish- 
ment where women will be few and 
far between. There is, of course, “the 
dame” of Manor House who he will 
have to call Ma’am. Last year; The 


Doily Telegraph, writing of the plight 
of Prince William, said that: “No 
boarding school is better equipped 
than Eton to offer consolation and 
support to a boy who has lost his 
mother;” I beg to diffec Fbr a start, in- 
spectors from other independent 
schools have recently commented on 
the shortage of women in senior po- 
sitions on the teaching staff; Fewer 
than 10 out of 146 means (bat the 
pupils have “only limited opportuni- 
ties to witness adult females in key 
roles in the school". Eton prides itself 
on its pastoral care, but please don't 
try telling me that knowing a few 
“dames” amounts to anything re- 
sembling normality. 

This may be the Nineties, when 
some people are talking about the end 
of the age of deference, yet, for all the 
baseball caps and chats with various 
Spice Girls, the young princes have 
entered a system that effectively by- 
passes the 20th century. 1 am well 
aware that putting children into care 
and callingit education is a long time 
habit of the ruling classes, but please 
let us not pretend it has anything to 
do with a modern stability; which ap- 
parently the royals are now teen to 
convey. 

Charles, who some would say was 
permanently traumatised by his ex- 
periences at Gordoostoun, could have 
made a stand about his own children's 
schooling, but when it comes to pub- 
lic school we know that the sins of the 
father are invariably revisited upon 
their own sons. Those who are happy 
to teQ of the dreadful abuse and lone- 
liness they suffered, in what Orwell 
once called the “nurseries of empire”, 
stiff feri compelled to inflict such ex- 
periences upon their own offspring. 



Suzanne 

MOORE 

Though Harry has lost his 
mother he will be sent to an 
establishment where women 
will be few and far between 

We have witnessed the efforts that 
the ageing dithering, impossibly 
sheltered Charles has made to be 
more touchy feely since the death of 
Diana. According to certain opinion 
poQs.it has paid off No one, not even 
me, is totally devoid of sympathy for 
this damaged specimen. 

Tfet, despite pronouncements from 
the palace, and despite the presence 
of spin doctors on fat cat salaries, 
what has the modernisation of the 
monarchy actually amounted to? The 
public reaction to Diana’s death pro- 
voked are-think. Not you understand, 
a re-think about the reality of the 
monarchy, but a re-think about the 
way that reality is to be presented. 
“We have certainly learned lessons 
from the way the Princess carried out 
her engagements,” a palace 
spokesman said. “Wte have tried to in- 
corporate a greater informality into 
the planning of royal events.” The 


CAPTIAL CONTROLS are being 
recognised as a respectable op- 


tion for governments wanting 
an effective policy instrument 
to prevent farther financial 
turbulence. Malaysia is the 
first affected Asian country to 


controls. Its decision should be 
welcomed as an effort to break 
through the maze of crises. If 
the Malaysian policies suc- 
ceed, we can expect others to 
follow in its footsteps - if the 
IMF allows them to, (hat is. 
The Star, Malaysia 


DOOMSDAY SCENARIOS for 
Malaysia are everywhere being 
drawn, the most common con- 
clusion being that now Dr Ma- 
hathir has fenced the country 
off from the outside worid. gen- 
uine investors wOl no longer 
bother with it If Mahathir is 
using these drastic measures 

to put his house in order; before 

reopening to the outside worid 
with stronger regulations in 
place, he may yet have the 
last laugh Onty time will teff. 
What matters most is that the 
regional financial turmoil 


MONITOR 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
Mahathir introduces exchange 
controls in Malaysian markets 


palace has also recognised Diana’s 
unerring ability “at picking issues” 

But what is planned informality 
apart from an oxymoron? It appears 
to mean that the Queen has seen sin- 
gle parents, a pensioners' flat, a pub- 
lic house and a hamburger bar little 
else has changed Even the Ffelaee ad- 
mits that when it comes to the Queen, 
a change of image has not occurred, 
but rather there has been “a fine tun- 
ing” of the way she is presented. This 
makes her sound like an old boffei; but 
obviously we an know the Queen is too 
far gone to alter much. Asking her to 
appear hip is as silly as expecting us 
to believe that Tbny Blair is funda- 
mentally cooL 

Something though, is expected of 
Charles, and his falterin g attempts to 
deliver a public persona slighttymore 
in tune with the times seems to have 
fooled at least some of the people 
some of the time, tet what has hap- 
pened to Eari Spencer’s pledge to con- 
tinue to help bring up the boys in “the 
imaginative way” bis sister had pio- 
neered? There was, it must be said, 
a limit to Diana’s imagination, for she 
presumably must have consented 
for Prince William to have been sent 
to Eton in the first place. 

Now, as privilege drearily repli- 
cates itself in its institutionalised 
form, we must ask if any thing re- 
sembling modernisation bas really oc- 
curred The stilted efforts at the 
common touch have beat left to the 
younger generation of royals, as if we 
might be persuaded that the products 
ofthis archaic institution are just like 
us. Sometimes they are. Fat, drunk, 
divorced, gay and miserable. 

I’m afraid though that the s igh t of 
Harry in his “light sports jacket” 


should remind us that, in others 
w^ys, these people are not like us at 
alL Not for them the nightmare of 
parental choice over schooling, or 
even the qualms that ordinary people 
might feel about single sex education, 
about not Irving with their own kids 
for much of the year or about hand- 
ing over their motional care-taking 
to employees. Instead, they are con- 
fident that an upbringing which 
promises “surrogate mothers” and 
sexual apartheid, which is broken onty 
by the groups of suitable girls who are 
bussed in occasionally, is character 
forming. 

Diana may have done some of 
this differently, but on the whole she 
went along with the programme. Her 
extraordinary ability was to mate peo- 
ple feel she understood something of 
their lives, even when her own was so 
vastly different Not one of the other 
royals has this gift, and nor is likety 
to happen if these awful traditions are 
carried on. 

A year ago, we thought that if the 
monarchy did not modernise, it would 
be finished - a year later it has made 
concessions only in its style, notin Its 
substance. Compassion for Harry 
and William is not enough to quell the 
demand for change. The monarchy 
should still be concerned, not at re- 
publican hatred, but at public indif- 
ference. The odd informal visit to the 
real worid - the waythe people of this 
country live now - onty reinforces 
their distance from it 

What evidence is there that the 
firm has, in any serious way become 
more modem? The Blairs have been 
annafoted as fovoured in-laws and, ah 
yes, Zara Phillips has got her tongue 
pierced. How radical. 



which bas taken a heavy toll will 
not bring about social disorder 
The moves, contrary to IMF 
prescriptions, may be what the 
country needs at this stage. 
Hong Kong Standard 


THE SHOCKING measures an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister; 
Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir Mo- 
hamad, to peg the ringgit at a 
fixed rate to insulate the econ- 
omy from further external 


vulnerabfliliesL is hitting the w»ii 
right on the head. It is ab- 
solutely right to control cur- 
rency speculation. The bold 
move wiH definitely strengthen 
the value of the ringgit and re- 
store the economy speedily. 
Sarawak Tribune, Malaysia 

CAN SUCH drastic and un- 
orthodox measures stop the 
economy from gliding into a 
stamp? The truth win be known 
in the critical days ahead. Dr 
M ah a t hir hopes that Malaysia 1 
can be sheltered from the 


turbulence that has roiled foe 
world’s financial markets. But 
interference with the free 
movement of capital has Its 
costs, and there is no certainty 
that the new measures will 
solve Malaysia's economic cri- 
sis. Everything depends on 
how the measures are imple- 
mented. Malaysia had better 
pray that they succeed If not, 
there is much to lose. These are 
a supplement to reforms, not an 
alternative. Dr Mahathir 
should remember that 
Straits Times, Malaysia 


Q UOTE OF THE PAY 

“You voted for a future different from the past Now 
you must prove that the passion for reason and 
moderation can trump the power of extremes." 
BUI Clinton 

addressing the people of Northern Ireland 

THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


“A clash of doctrines is not a disaster - 
it is an opportunity." 

A AT Whitehead, 

British philosopher 
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news 

Reborn 
viaduct 
spans the 
centuries 

Lambley Viaduct, a 
masterpiece of Victorian 
engineering spanning the 
South Tyne, was opened to 
walkers yesterday after a 
£700.000 restoration. 

Jim Cornell, executive 
director of the Railway 
Heritage Trust, acting on 
behalf of British Rail 
Property Board, handed over 
the viaduct to the North 
Fennines Heritage Thtst, 
which will maintain it in 
perpetuity with a fund 
provided by the property 
board. 

The Inarched viaduct, 
which soars 1 20ft above the 
river, was opened m 1S52 to 
bridge the last gap in the 
Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway. It was dosed in J 976 
and was once considered for 
demolition. Its quality was 
recognised by English 
Heritage which upgraded its 
status to Grade II Star, 
allowing grant assistance to 
be offered. 

The viaduct will be part of 
the South Tyne Trail being 
developed by Cumbria and 
Northumberland councils. 



Get out 


and walk: The trains stopped long ago and ft fell into disrepair. Yesterday Lambley Viaduct was opened to hikers after a £700,000 restoration 


Photograph: Torn Finn 


Schools to test all 5-year-olds in first term 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

All five-year-olds will be tested 
during their first half-term at 
school from September 1998, 
under plans announced by the 
Government yesterday. 

The new “baseline assess- 
ments'' will emphasise the three 
Rs and will be used to measure 
the effect of schools on chil- 
dren's progress, as well as to de- 
termine children's needs. 
Schools will also be encouraged 
to assess children's physical and 
emotional development: how 
they cope on a climbing frame, 
for ’example, and how they re- 
late to each other and adults. 

Tests for 7, 11 and 14-ycar- 
olds are already in place and the 
first performance tables for 
11-ycar-olds will be published 
next spring. 

At present, ministers have no 
plans to publish performance ta- 
bles for five-year-olds. Parents 


will be told their children's re- 
sults confidentially. 

One teachers' union ac- 
cused the Government of over- 
loading teachers, but another 
welcomed the decision to stop 
short of imposing the same na- 
tional tests for all children en- 
tering school. 

Instead, there will be na- 
tional framew ork against which 
local assessment schemes will be 
judged. About half local au- 
thorities already assess five- 
year-olds. Both Labour and 
the Conservatives are commit- 
ted to baseline testing. 

Schools will be asked to join 
voluntary assessment schemes 
from September next year, and 
trials for the new framework will 
begin in 360 schools next week. 

A national sample of children 
will be taken in 1998 so that 
ministers can assess national 
standards. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education, said: 


What your child needs to know in the first year of primary school 


Tick fist of literacy and numeracy skills: 
Reading 

Holds books appropriately while turning 
pages and retelling stoiy from memory" 
Uses memory to match some spoken and 
written words. • 

Recognises letters by shape and sound. 
Reads familiar words in a range of contexts. 
Reads simple texts. 


Writing . 

Uses symbols and tetters. 

Writes name with appropriate i^er : apd. ; ^)C^er. 




by size, 
similar objects to one 


lower case letters. . . ‘ XSwnis objects accurately. 

Heais sounds in words and wrttes^xjlsef ‘Jiteotihes sequences, 
spending letters in sequence. ; ' • v " Counts objects accurately. 

* flni Mlrtarnii ruifViWvr 


Attempts to write sentences. 1 
Attempts to spell unfamfflar whJs. 


Maths. 

Creates own pattern. 


Recogtises numbers. 

* . Writes numbers. 

. V Adds and subtracts objects. • 
Vf v " J- Sokes addition and subtraction 
’.T, l *• problems. -• 


-In our drive to serve our chil- 
dren well and raise standards, 
it is essentia] that teachers and 
parents know what their chil- 
dren have already mastered 
and what their future learning 
needs are.” 

Sir Ron Dealing, chairman of 
the School Curriculum and As- 
sessment Authority, said: “It 
won’t be threatening. It isn’t a 
formal test. It won’t be a one- 
off During the first half of term, 
the teacher will make assess- 


ments as part of her normal 
work." 

No local scheme will be ap- 

EirRon said parents mightbe 
asked to say whether their chil- 
dren could write letters, count 
to 10, recognise single words, 
pull eight bricks out of a pile or 
draw a picture of a man. 

The authority will consult 
parents and teachers about 
three alternative schemes for 
the national framework. One 


involves only literacy and nu- 
meracy, another asks the 
teacher to match a child’s per- 
formance to descriptions of 
skills, and a third requires teach- 
ers to write their own descrip- 
tions of what children can do. 

Sir Ron acknowledged that 
the new tests would mean more 
work for teachers. 

Mis Shephard said: “At this 
stage we are not putting in 
place a national scheme of as- 
sessment but that remains a pos- 


sibility should it prove to be de- 
sirable.” Legislation to enable 
a national scheme to be creat- 
ed is planned. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers said: 
*The education system is getting 
more tike a public address sys- 
tem : testing, testing, testing. 
We think tins is overloading the 
system. We should not mind if 
they were going to drop tests at 


seven." The union would sup- 
port members who refused to 
carry out the tests on workload 
grounds, he said. 

But Doug McAvoy, general 
secretary of the National Union 
of Ibacbers. sai± “The Gov- 
ernment has at last moved its at- 
titude from if it moves test it I 
welcome the introduction of 
baseline assessment which al- 
lows local education authorities 
and schools to develop their 
own accredited schemes.” 

Labour responded to the an- 
nouncement by accusing the 
Government of stealing its 
clothes with a policy already be- 
ing pioneered in many Labour- 
run local authorities. 

■ Parents were celebrating yes- 
terday after a 150-year-old vil- 
lage school reopened following 
a fundraising campaign which 
raised more than £40,000. 

The campaign followed a 
decision last year by the local ed- 
ucation authority to close the 


school - which serves 14 pirofls 
aged between four and eight 
as part of a rationalisation pro- 
gramme involving 13 other 
schools in rural Warwickshire. 

Parents, some of whose fam- . 
flies had attended the school in 
Priors Maiston, for five gener- 
ations, fought the decision, and 
with the approval of the local 
church - which owned the 
hufl ding — they gathered .the 
support of the local business 
community and began a cam- 
paign to save the school, and 
make it a non-fee paying inde- 
pendent institution, with char- 
itable status. 

The money raised is only 
enough to keep it open for a year 
but David Adams, chairman of 
the appeal fund, believes the vfl- ^ 
lage mil ensure its future. New ' 
headteacher Brenda Edwards 
said she had been overwhelmed 
by people’s generosity, “It is a 
lovely atmosphere here and I 
am privileged to be a part of it." 


Editor accused 
of firing 
middle-aged 
men finds 
herself on 
the spike 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

The Sunday Express, one of the 
most famous newspapers in 
Fleet Street history, was yes- 
terday effectively shut down by 
its owners. United News & 
Media, as part of a controver- 
sial restructuring aimed at in- 
troducing a seven-day operation. 

taking in both the Sunday 
Express and the Daily Express. 

The newspaper, founded by 
Lord Beaverbrook and boasting 
at its height a daily sale of mo re 
than 4 mulkm, will be published 
as part of a combined editori- 
al operation, at the cost of 85 
jobs, although its owners in- 
sisted last night the two titles 
would keep their separate mast- 
heads. 

Sue Douglas, the editor of the 

Sunday newspaper, has been of- 
fered £375,000 to leave her 
job, as pari of the across-the- 
board restructuring. Several 
senior Sunday staff have been 
offered positions in the new 

structure, but said last night thqr 

were likely to decline. 

Ms Douglas herself contro- 
vosiaUy fired staff at theSm- 
day Express as part of a difficult 
and eventful nine months m the 
job, and was at the centre of a 
bitter industrial dispute about 
staff saddngs. She wasyester- 
day pushed aside by United 
News & Media, Lord HoUick s 
media group, on the advice of 

management consultents, who 
opted, said insiders, for a safe 

pair of hands". . 

The restructuring vatt jfz 
Richard Addis, currently editor 

oftocDaifyExpress, takeoned- 
itorial management of noin 


titles. There are plans to intro- 
duce new magazines on Satur- 
day and Sunday, a new 
Monday-Sunday sports supple- 
ment and an increase in regional 
coverage. 

In a letter to staff; seen by The 
Independent , Mr Addis wrote: 
“The changes we’re planning at 
the Express makes us the first 
national newspaper group to 
publish papers for the way peo- 
ple actually live today - rather 
than the way they used to live.” 

He added that the old dis- 
tinctions between the daily and 
weekend markets were no 
longer useful, and that by com- 
bining the two titles, “we will try 
to avoid their weaknesses”. 

He said he intended to in- 
troduce 12 new departments, 
each with a head ana a deputy 
head. News, pictures mid sport 
will run on a daily cycle, while 
other parts of the paper, in- 
ducting features anc 



Charges of BSE cover-up 
investigated by Europe 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

The European Parliament be- 
gan an inquiry yesterday into 
whether the European Com- 
mission deliberate^ stifled de- 
bate about the possible threat 
to human health from BSE in 
British cattle. 

A 19-member committee has 
until 17 November to report on 
whether the commission and 
member-states kept the public 
fully informed. 

Documents leaked on the eve 
of the inquiry purport to show 
that senior commission bu- 
reaucrats responsible for agri- 
cultural policy tried to restrict 
public awareness of BSE in or- 
der to prop up the European 
beef market 

According to the documents, 
which were passed to the Paris 
newspaper Ubdmdoh, the chief 


villain of the piece was Guy 
Legras, a Frenchman who has 
headed the commission's agri- 
culture directorate for the past 
II years. 

In one document, an un- 
signed fax dated 1 March 1993, 
Mr Legras is said to have writ- 
ten: “In my experience, all dis- 
cussion of BSE inevitably causes 
problems in tire meat market 
We have already had an alarm 
last January after a programme 
on German television, and it is 
only by dint of prudence and 
discretion that we have been 
able, for the moment to avoid 
apanic... hr order to keep the 
public reassured, it is essential 
that we ourselves do not pro- 
voke a reopening of the debate." 

The fax was sent to Ricardo 
PerBsjch, the Italian bead of the 
commission's internal-market 
directorate, who bad requested 
an investigation into possible 


links between BSE and 
Creutzfeldt- Jakob Disease, the 
human degenerative brain dis- 
order. The reply attributed to 
Mr Legras raises the question 
of whether EU officials were 
placing a higher priority on de- 
fending the beefmaiket than on 
protecting consumers. 

Another leaked document, 
dating from 1990, indicates that 
participants at a meeting of the 
HU’S Permanent Veterinary 
Committee advised the British 
Government not to publish the 
results of scientific research 
into BSE. A memorandum pre- 
pared by a French official in 
charge of consumer affairs, 
Gilbert Casfille, referred blunt- 
ly to the need for “disinforma- 
tion" to deflect the media’s 
attention from BSE. 

The commission's chief 
i an, Nikolaus van der 
, did not deny the authenticity 


of the documents but insisted 
that the commission had not 
arranged a cover-up. It would co- 
operate with the inquiry. 

The inquiry must establish 
whether there was “maladmin- 
istration” of EU laws by the 
commission or national gov- 
ernments. If that is the conclu- 
sion, some officials in the 
agricultural bureaucracy may 
come underpressure to resign. 
So far the commission Presi- 
dent, Jacques Santer, is stand- 
ing by Mr Legras. 

The commission has never 
made a secret of the fact that 
one of its main concerns has 
been the protection of the beef 
market. However, since 
Britain’s disclosure that BSE 
might be linked to the equiva- 
lent human disease, the com- 
mission has placed more 
emphasis on the need to erad- 
icate BSE completely. " 


will operate weekly - although 
not necessarily fo 


publication. 


for Sunday 


The res tincturing has left 
bitter feelings at the Sunday Ex- 
press, where staff yesterday 
complained that no details were 
yet available about the antici- 
pated sackings. 

One senior Sunday journal- 
ist said: "They have put the 
f”*wits in charge ” 

The animosity between the 
Sunday and the daily staffs bad 
been growing in recent months, 
as the consultants worked their 
way through the operation to 
identify likely saying. 

One senior editorial manag- 
er told Stephen Grabiner, the 
Express group’s managing di- 
rector. “1 am depressed that you 
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Pushed aside: Sue Douglas 
(top), who is to lose her 
job as ‘Sunday Express’ 
editor; {above} front-page 
anger; and (right} lord 
HollTck Photograph (top): 
Tony Buckingham 

have turned out to lack virion 
just like everybody else ” 

“I can't befieve they have got 
rid of Douglas and not Addis,” 
said another senior manager, 
who has also been offered a po- 
sition in the new hierarchy. 

The problems at the Express 
have been exacerbated by the 


the Daily Mail and the Mail on 
Sunday which dominate the 
mid-market. Yesterday's an- 
nouncement was seen as a ca- 
pitulation to the might of the 
Mail, and was seen by some as 
a prelude to the sale or even 
closure of the Express titles. 


Envoy accused 
over child pom 


JOJO MOVES 

Customs officers doing a rou- 
tine search of the belongings of 
a British diplomat uncovered 
109 obscene videos, 70 of which 
contain scenes of “paedophile 
depravity”, a court heard. 

Robert Coghlan, who was a 
first secretary at the Tokyo em- 
bassy, is pleading not guilty to 
a charge of illegal importation 
of paedophile material On the 
first day of his trial yesterday, 
Southwark Crown Court heard 
that In Augnst last year Mr 
Cogblan, who is suspended 
from the Foreign Office, mulc- 
ted he was to be relocated, 
first it looked as though his 
destination was to be Britam but 
it was later decided he was to 
take up office in Madrid. 

He was to leave Japan in Oc- 
tober and before arriving in 
England was to go on a short 
tour, his goods in Tokyo to fol- 
low separately. The packers 
sent a customs form requesting 
details of the baggage. Mr 
Coghlan did not fill it in but 
completed a later form, writing 


“none” against the space asking 
whether the baggage contained 
prohibited goods, “unbeknown 
to the authorities at that time 
was the fact that amongst his 
personal belongings were 109 
video cassettes of an obscene 
nature, of which 70 contained 
scenes of paedophilic depravi- 
ty,” said Nigel Litiunan, for the 
prosecution. 

The jury was asked to sit 
through a 90-minute sample, al- 
though this was later halved. 

The videos and some stills, 
“homosexual” magazines and 
brochures were found during a 
search at an East London stor- 
age facility and Mr Coghlan was 
arrested in March this year. The 
court heard that in an interview 
be said be had not wanted the 
videos to come to Britain butto 
go directly to Madrid. 

“He said he was not inter- 
ested in watchingycwng kids, al- 
though he made quite dear that 
he recognised children in the 
videos were aged 12 or 13 and 
that he thought them rather 
young," Mr Lithman said. 

The bearing continues today. 


Bodies found in 
Dutroux garden 


LOUISE JURY 

The decomposing bodies of 
two adolescents were found 
yesterday in the grounds of a 
property owned by Marc 
Dutroux, the chief suspect in 
Belgium’s child abuse and mur- 
der scandal. 

Major Jean-Marie Boudin 
toe police spokesman, said: 
We have discovered bodies, 
probably of a human nature.” 
A source said they were in an 
advanced state of decomposi- 
tion. 

Fea rs had mounted that 
more bodies would be found 
since two were discovered in the 
rarden of Dutroux’s home in 
Sars-la-Buissfere near Charleroi 

Iast i 00 ?? ^ er thc <*>nviaed 

pacdophrfe led police to them. 
The find came after two girls 

fam m g00d 

from another property owned 

by Dutroux He was released 

from jail four years ago after 
serving three of a 13-ycar sen- 
tenoe for rapu^ underage girls. 

Dutroux, who alleged lyled 
toe gang now facing kidnapping 


and abuse charges, also adrnit- 
ted aMucting An Marchal 17, 
and Eefje Lambrecks, 19, a 
year ago. 

Hopes had been high that 
toey had survived, and their par- 
ents were encouraged to believe ' 
toey might still be alive.-But 
their whereabouts re mains a 
mystery. A number of children 

have vanished in Be^nm in re- 

cen * years and remain unao- 

counted for. L - : . . 

As the speculation mounted, 
bupenntendent John Bennett, 
who headed the British inves- 
tigation into the Fred and . 
Rosemary West killings in Jk 

Gloucestershire, Sew out to 

Belgium to advise the investi- • 
gators, and specialist radar. . 
equipment, used \ in ,: the. 
LronnveU Street inquiry, was . 
brought fa to aid the digging: 
■Police have been digging 

muiS? tl S 5 r °P er tf Jrane! ’ 

wee? Th J £!? 1Un * “ r the P 33 
_ 5*Jr Th c bones were found be- 

ne ?i h a sfaed to toe garden. . 
identity of the remains”^ ’ 
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Mischievous sprite spreads confusion among the ratals 


Comedy of tricks: Yung-biau Lin of the Ninagawa Company of Japan rehearsing as Puck in full make-up for the production of A Midsummer Nights Dream which opens at 
the Mermaid Theatre in the City of London tonight and plays until 14 September . Photograph: Edward Sykes 
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news 


Labour 


fights shy 


of union 


proposals 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 


The Labour leadership dis- 
tanced itself yesterday from 
proposals for far tighter reg- 
ulation of the world of work 
and new rights to strike for 
unions, which have bees 
drawn up by some of the most 
prominent figures on the cen- 
tre-left outside Parliament. 

The 350-page study calls for 
the freedom to stage industri- 
al action - without a ballot in 
certain cases - and virtuaUv un- 
limited licence to take sympa- 
thy action. Endorsed by a wide 
range of figures, most of whom 
arc Labour Party members, the 
study. "Working Life". wSJ no 
doubt be characterised by the 
Conservative Party as Labour’s 
“hidden agenda". 

David Biunkett. shadow em- 
ployment secretary, effectively' 
rubbished the document as a 


Biunkett said 
party would not 
be responding 
to ‘impossible 
demands' 


“combination of detailed re- 
search on the one hand and 
■wish list' on the other". Labour 
would not be responding to "im- 
possible demands". 

The Institute of Employ- 
ment Rights, which published 
the report, was at pains to pre- 
sent the study as a discussion 
document - an attempt to set 
the agenda for debate - rather 
than a manifesto. 

The most sensitive dement of 
the study, endorsed by those on 
the left and right of the party, 
is the section dealing with 
unions. 

The document says that 
unions should have the freedom 
to determine their own rules. 
Strike ballots should not be re- 
quired by law where action is in 
response to the victimisation of 
a union official or a unilateral 
variation of working conditions 
by an employer. Workers would 
also be allowed to refuse to 
cross picket lines without a 
vote. The report says the frame- 
work for union law should be 
determined by International 
Labour Organisation conven- 
tions, which are too radical 


from the Labour Party’s point 
of view. 

The study also calls for a na- 
tional minimum wa ge based 
on the European Decency 
Threshold, which would cur- 
rently give a rate higher than the 
£4.26 an hour being demanded 
by some unions. 

Minimum employment terms 
should be enforced by statuto- 
ry^ Sectoral Employment Com- 
missions, which would have a 
responsibility to promote col- 
lective bargaining. The sectoral 
agreements would be enforce- 
able through newly established 
labour courts. 

“Working Life" concludes 
that “deregulation" of the 
labour mark et has failed to 
provide long-term economic 
security. A “reconstruction" of 
labour law was needed to es- 
tablish minimum standards at 
work. Five principles should un- 
derpin such legislation: a qual- 
ity of opportunity, social justice, 
workplace democracy, the pro- 
tection of civil liberties and 
“fairness" at work. 

The report argues that em- 
ployment law should reach all 
workers, especially the most 
vulnerable, such as agency 
workers, homeworkers and ca- 
sual employees. Working time 
should be regulated in accor- 
dance with European Union 
standards and there should be 
new initiatives to help workers 
with family responsibilities. The 
law on unfair dismissal should 
be strengthened so that people 
are more effectively protected. 

Carolyn Jones, director of the 
institute, said the document 
amounted to the most com- 
prehensive review of employ- 
ment law in this country for the 
past 30 years. “If implemented 
these proposals would go a 
long way to rebuild democrat- 
ic institutions and the people’s 
rights and opportunities, using 
employment law as one of the 
vehicles for this purpose." 

But Mr Biunkett wanted to 
put the policy suggestions firm- 
ly in their place. “In the course 
of any one week there are Iit- 


ed revisions to the law which ar- 
rive on my desk. Some of them, 
like the curate's egg, are good 
in parts and offer food for 
thought.” 

He pointed out that Labour 
had produced its own propos- 
als: “It win not be our intention 
to add to our proposals in the 
light of this or similar reports." 


Travel as 
many times 
as you like 
from £59 
a year. 


Take out American Express annual 
travel insurance and you can make £59 
go a long way. Because one payment 
means you can take an unlimited 
number of trips throughout the year. 


And now you don't have to be an 
American Express Cardmember to enjoy 
the reassurance of international 
cover from an international company. 


Our insurance covers almost every 
eventuality; not just medical matters but 
baggage loss, theft of personal property, 
legal expenses and travel delay. You 
ran also choose from a range of policies 
- just look at the examples below. 
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Women’s rugby, a lesbian season, Asian 
comedy - an average night on Channel 4 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 


Women’s rugby, a lesbian sea- 
son. an Asian comedy, a sports 
ted by 


magazine presented by chil- 
dren and a portrait of the An- 
glican church In crisis were 
yesterday unveiled by 
Channel 4 as evidence of its 
unique role in providing tele- 
vision for minorities. 

It has been thrown on the de- 
fensive by claims that it may be 
sold, and criticism that it no 
longer fulfils its specialised re- 
mit Channel 4’s chief executive, 
Michael Grade, has also been 
attacked for competing head-on 
with ITV with imported enter- 
tainment shows such as Friends. 
But John Willis, director of 
amines, said as he 
unched the autumn schedule: 
“This is the perfect answer to 
what people have been saying 
about Channel 4’s remit 
“The remit is about oreatir 
a channel that can fake risks : 
try new things. On every floor 


of Channel 4, as well as coffee 
machines, there are commis- 
sioners who understand that the 
remit is the soul of the channel. 

“It is not just worthwhile 
programmes - multicultural 
programmes, or gay pro- 
grammes. It’s trying new film- 
makers , whether it’s Danny 


Boyle in Trainspotting or 
Nicholas Hytner in The Madness 
of King George , or writing tal- 
entwtoch is starting to emerge." 

Mr Willis cited his adven- 
turous new game show Wanted 
as an example of innovation. In 
it the former KGB spy Ole g 
Gordievsky will offer advice to 


competitors trying to escape 
capture in a hunt shown live 
weekly. 

The channel will also show a 
series of quirky documentaries 
this autumn railed Women At 
Play , mdudinga women’s rug- 
by team and a football team of 
women pensioners. 


The arts line-up is led by Sir 
Simon Rattle’s seven-hour ex- 
ploration of 20th century 
orchestral music, while for 
the sixth year running Chan- 
nel 4 will screen the Turner 
Prize award dinner. 

The highlight of the autumn’s 
drama is a three-part serial by 


For all tastes: Channel 4’s line-up includes Jane Horrocks, Nigel Hawthorne, Oleg Gordievsky and Paul Gascoigne 


Paula Milne, writer of the The 
Politician’s Wife. It stars Nigel 
Hawthorne as a heart surgeon 
who undergoes a personal 
crisis at the height of ms career. 

Hawthorne’s triumph in the 
Oscar-winning feature film The 
Madness of King George wffl be 
given its British television pre- 
. miere on Channel 4, along with 
Backbeat , Vanya cm 42nd Street 
- Louis Malle’s final film, 
Ladybird Ladybird by Ken 
Loach and the Asian comedy ty 
Gurinder Chadha, Bhaji On 
The Beach. 

The season features the ac- 
tress Jane Horrocks in Never 
Mind the Horrocks offering 
spoofs of Jane Austen and a 
prissy 1950s children's TV pre- 
senter. Also coining is a second 
season of Dyke TV featuring a 
profile of the model Rachel 
williams, who co-presented 
the Girlie Show, Rookies, the 
first sports magazine featuring 
children as reporters and a 
profile of Paul Gascoigne on 
Cutting Edge. 


Think tank tells Blair not 
to spend more on NHS 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Polity Editor 


The United Kingdom can not 
only afford the NHS, it should 
not spend any more money an 


it, according to a report pub- 


lished yesterday by the lef 
centre think tank the Institute 
of Public Policy Research. 

In an analysis as controver- 
sial as last year’s drug industry- 
financed report Healthcare 
2000, which argued that the 
NHS was in crisis and that new 
charges or a “core” service 
would have to be introduced, 
the tPPR study argues there is 
nothing fundamentally new in 
the gap between demand for 
healthcare aud its supply -and 
that there is no greater need to 
ration care now than in 1946. 

The system is not in crisis, the 


Economics Research 
Unit at Aberdeen University, 
concludes. 

New technologies will in- 
crease costs in some areas bat 
save money in others. The pro- 
jected increase in costs from the 
ageing population has been ex- 
aggerated, and there is little cor- 
relation between ageing and 


higher health costs. What mat- 
ters is the health status of the 
elderly -which the Government 
can and should improve. 

And rather than spend a 
greater share of the national 
wealth on the NHS, any extra 
resources ought be better in- 
vested mhoosrag and educati o n, 
which are known to improve 
public health. 

The report will provide com- 
fort for Ibny Blair, the Labour 


leader, who has been arguing 
that a Labour government must 
ensure existing NHS resources 
are well spent before deciding 
whether there is a "funding 
gap” to plug. Its conclusions also 
challenge the view of those 
who believe the NHS cannot 
continue and that new forms of 
charging are inevitable. 

The report’s authors, Sarah 
Wordsworth, Cam Donaldson 
and Anthony Scott, say their 
findings do not remove, the 
need to set priorities and ration 
health care to some degree. 
“Resources for health care are 
scarce, have always been scarce 
and always will be.” 

But the need to make choices 
about what and how much is 
provided, does not mean new 
charges or a reduced “core" ser- 
vice. Charges are both in- 


equitable, hurting the least well 
off, and inflationary - they tend 
to generate extra and, at times, 
unnecessary treatment and in- 
vestigation of patients who can 
afford to pay. Countries which 
have attempted to define core 
services - New Zealand,- the 
Netherlands and the US state 
of Oregon -have found the ex- 
ercise difficult Extra real-term 
spending on the NHS should 
onjybe allowed where the costs 
plainly bring benefits, the report 
argues. The UK spends less on 
health care, and sometimes 
substantially less, than other de- 
veloped countries. But there is 
no clear evidence that they 
achieve better health outcomes 
as a result. 


DAILY POEM 


A Kind of Poetry 


By Christopher Reid 


The first empties his pockets 
and then builds towers 
of the different denominations 
to standby his place at table 
while he chew. 


□ Can Ki Afford the NHS?. 
2 Soi 


IPPR, 30-32 Southampton St, 
WC2E 7RA; £5.45. 


Public tough on police rapists 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


logical and legal division, a sam- 


PoKce offices who tape should 
be jailed for longer than pro- 
fessional and working class of- 
fenders, a 'survey has found. 
Research also revealed that 

many people continue to believe 

myths, about rape, such as that 
women who wear short skirts, 
get drank, and walk home late 
at night are more likely to be 
raped. Research shows, how- 
ever, that most women are 
attacked -by someone they 
know, during “date rapes” for 
example, and that assaults 

usually occur indoors. 

In the study, presented to the 
conference of the British l^y- 
chological Society’s crimino- 


■ scenarios in which a rape 

was carried out and asked to 
complete a questionnaire. The 
stories inducted a tony driver at- 
tacking an unemployed mother, 
a police officer raping an ac- 
countant alter an office party, 
a lecturer assaulting a student, 
and a homeless man raping a 
school cook. 

The group believed the po- 
lice officer should get the 
longest sentence, which ranged 
from seven years to life, and all 
members wanted longer jail 
terms than are given in court. 
The second most severe sen- 
tence went to the lony driver, 
who threatened to kill his vic- 
tim, followed by the lecturer and 


the homeless person. The 
longest sentences were recom- 
mended for “respectable” 
rapists irrespective of the vic- 
tims' “respectability”. Few par- 
ticipants blamed the victims or 
stated that the attacks were 
“foreseeable". 

An unexpected finding of 
the research, by Michelle Dol- 
phin and Joanna Adler of the 
department of psychology at 
Kent University, was that a 
third of the 50 women in the 
sample questioned reported 
that they had been raped or sex- 
ually assaulted. The victims 
were less likely to subscribe to 
the rape stereotypes. 

■ Military style regimes at 
American "boot camps” - re- 
cently imported to the British 


penal system - fail to deter in- 
mates from reoffending, the l 
conference was told. 

American research suggests 
the only positive effect on the of- 
fenders appears to be linked to 
rehabilitation programmes or in- 


The next daydreams 
of the death of an imagined relative, 
a solicitor’s letter the spell 
which will. change his life. 


The third throws most of what he has 
at women and flighty horses. 


The fourth retains in his nostrils briefly 

the faint, print smell 

of new notes out of the machine. 


Number five never fails to consult 
the opens and the stargazers 
before attempting 
the timidest transaction. 


While six, poor so, who must beg for ii 
knows just which pitch is lucky 
and which is not. 


Christopher Reid s Expanded Universe nn m r ,„ 

by Faber, is one of the most inventive noehv on Monday 
Reid's method, “elegantly 

it, creates poems of dazzhng raacere and has described 

° f ^ Ch i? erCiSarare 

reading his poems at Voice Bo* on tkle .V « 030 68 
day 18 730^, South Bank, Wedncs- 


Britain's first boot camp for 
young offenders opened in July 
at Thom Cross Young Offend- 
ers Institution in Wu rmgton. In- 
mates aged between 15 and 21 
will face intensive physical train- 
ing and education. 

Danielle Hudson, a forensic 
psychologist, in a review of pub- 
lished work on the “success" of i 
boot camps, concluded that 
“there is no dear evidence of any 
beneficial effects resulting from 
a regime's military emphasis". 
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The best days of your life, 

the worst of mine 

Summer’s over, the new term is about to begin. What are the nameless terrors lurking in the pit 

of your stomach, and why don’t your children seem to share them? 


There is something 
about the first day at 
school which 
demands spanking 
new shoes 

BY SOPHIE RADTCE 


W hy do I do it? I, who al- 
ways laugh at the herd- 
like instincts of the 
French blocking the 
roads of the nation as 
they leave and return 
from their holidays on 
exactly the same day. And yet, here we all are, 
once again in Brent Cross shopping centre on 
the run-up to the start of a new school year; 
grimly going from shoe shop to shoe shop while 
children weep and whine and mothers either 
shriek or go all glassy-eyed and retreat to that 
place in their bead where mothers who don’t 
shout go. 

We could afl have done this a couple of weeks 
ago, or indeed waited until next weekend or the 
wee k e n d after that, hut there is s omething ahnirt 
the first day of the new school term which de- 
mands absolutely spanking new shoes. Of 
coiuse, their feet wfll have grown over the hol- 
idays, mud, of course, most of us feel guilfy about 
their having worn £L99 jellies for the whole of 
the sommer C“Iittie feet are precious and grow- 
mg bones must be supported” said a sign in one 
slfoe-abop), but there is more to it than that 
I remember the ritual of going to buy shoes 
at John Lewis (who now give out bleepers at 
tins pre-school rush so that parents can “shop 
at mear leisure” to pass the two-hour wait) and 
myfeehogs of fresh optimism and excitement 
being bound 19 in walking into my playground 
and being up for the first time in ages with fine 
new shoes* Much of that first daywuuld be spent 
spitting and rubbing tiie shoes in an attempt to 
keep them nice and shiny. 

. I suspect all the mother s Hntehfr ig ala rmingly 

high-number tickets in Russ el) and Bromley's 
Kid store while a Disney film blares out from 
strategically placed television screens have sim- 
ilar memories. Like our own mothers at the be- 
ginning of the school year, we all want to do 
absolutely the right thing by our child, as if mak- 
ing them feel smart and confident for the first 
day will set the tone for the whole school year. 

At this shoe store they have not only train- 
ers with light-up heels and laces but also nice, 
round-toed, medically approved leather ones. 
Both are horribly expensive, and I have to admit 
that when I have been skint at other times of 
the year I have just got the right site from Safe- 
ways and pinched the front bit to make sure 
there is enough room when I put them on my 
tads’ feet I have even put second-hand sandals 
cm to my childrefs feet, and sometimes they only 
wear wellies for weeks on end. 

And guess what? They have been fine: they 
have not developed bunions, pigeon toes, fiat 
feet or strange postures. If I told this to the spe- 
cially trained fitting assistants who spend 
their lives on their knees measuring the length 
and width of childreii’s feet and feeling and prod- 
ding for a perfect fit, lam afraki I would be asked 
to leave. In feet it wouldn’t be the first time. Once 
my (then two -year-old) daughter was so dis- 
mayed at not being aide to get some glittery red 
Doc Martens in her size, that she slapped the 
shop assistant who told her the bad news. They 
asked me to come back when she was in “bet- 
ter spirits*' and her brother and I slunk away 
embarrassed, with her screaming abuse over 
my shoulder. 

The woman sitting next to me has daughter 
problems too. Her prematurely teenage lOyear- 
old is sneering at her mother's suggestions for 
school shoes, refusing to try on a pair of lace- 
ups that they have waited an hour for. The 
mother gets so desperate at the thought of going 
to another shop and waiting for another length 
of time that she caves in. 

“Go on, choose anything you want so long as 
it’s black, Ybu know your school insists on black.” 
Sulkily the girl finds a pair with as much of a 
heel as you are ever going to find in a children's 



shoe shop and the assistant comes out of the 
store room to tell them that they don’t have any 
in her size. “Mm could order them, madam,” the 
young assistant offers helpfully. “But we need 
them now. She starts school on Wednesday, you 
see.” The mother is nearly ™ tears, and as they 
leave her daughter appears to be smirking. 

All around are similar scenes. Anyone who 
has only had experience of grown-up shoe shop- 
pings would be absolutely appalled at the chaos 
and publicly displayed emotions here. Children 
run abort whacking each other while others just 
loll around holding shoes that they have taken 
off the shelves. Mothers do not seem to have any 
sense of camaraderie, but view each other as 
annoying hindrances to getting the shoes that 
they want Add to this a team of overtired and 
increasingly surly assistants (and who can 
blame than, when you look at their customers?) 
and you get the picture. 

When it is finally our turn, I have already 
promised my two all scats of delicfims bribes so 
they wQl desist from hurting each other while 
we are in the shop. They have both decided on 
their top four choices of shoe so that we wfll have 
something to fell bach on if the shop does not 
have what they want 

Qur nice youn g assistan t admits that the pro. 

school days are “hell on earth” and that he feels 
like offering incentives for mothers to cone bade 
in a couple of days’ time. 

My children do not humiliate me this time. 
They both walk up and down when they are toW 
to, so that the assistant can ask how they fecL 
Amazingly enough, it takes only 20 minutes for 
them both to be happily fitted into shoes that 
they are both so thrflled by that they sleep with 
them on their pillows. 

Tomorrow- haircuts' 


I t’s like a scene from Vernier or 
Pieter de Hooch: Interior with 
Seamstress, School Uniform and 
Cash’s Name Tapes. In the mid- 
dle of tiie kitchen sits the chil- 
dren's nanny laboriously sewing little 
white tags on to a bewildering succes- 
sion of garments. 

“Games start - black,” she recites, 
like a drill sergeant checking off 
recruita^orts-hlacicyding.TIgte 
- black footless (footless?). Jogging 
trousers -black with white stripe. Leo- 
tard- blade Kilt - grey. Lab Coat.." I 
assume she is wimtog me up (what are 
they trying to turn my gorgeous daugh- 
ter into? A gym-haunting, Amazonian 
boffin with a penchant for Scottish 
dancing?). But no, they’re all genuine 
school requirements; all part of the se- 
vere, monochrome wardrobe in which 
my daughter Sophie will soon be fes- 
tooned, emblazered and be-knickered 
as she starts her first term at the Big 
School- 

How bad can it be? The school is not 
aboanfing school. Sophie will notbe lost 

tn her loving family mmmiinifating nnly 

in tear-stained letters written between 
Practical Torture class and doublepe- 
riod Pagan Rituals. She will be home 
every evening. The school isn’t far; she 
can practically walk there. Many of her 
friends from Junior Schod will be start- 
ing alongside her She has met the new 
class teacher; who is “terribly nice”. Mr 
Blunketfs proposed new strictures 
about enforced homework and manda- 
tory bedtime wfll not affect the school 


It all comes down to breaktime on 
the first day. You’ve got about 30 
seconds to make an impression. 


by John Walsh 


since it is private. Everything wfll be 
fine. So why am I so nervous about this 
small step along the highway of my 
daughter’s education? 

- It’s partly because she is. As she dr- 
des the pile of name-tagged uniform, 
marvelling at its comprehensiveness 
(“What’s the white apron fin; Sophie?” 
I ask. “Coafeay? Dusting?” She fixes me 
withastern eye “Carpentry Dad,” she 
says. “Just carpentry”), two kinds of 
alarm are grad uall y stealing over her 

First, the fear that she wotft do well. 
“Pm afr aid nf t ppRging 'ip the prams. F 

don’t want to be put in with tiie thick- 
ies,” she says. As if And there’s tiie 
other fear; equally irrational, that she 
won't have any friends, that she’ll be ig- 
nored, disliked, picked on, dissed, found 
wanting or made to feel unpopular in 
one of the thousand ways 11 -year-oid 
girts can suffer for not being exactly like 
their peers. 

It all comes down to that moment at 
break-time on the first day when you 
first walk out into the pbygrcrund.rt sup- 
posed^ derides who will be yourfriends 
and who your enemies; wbowilLbethe 
leaders and who the led; who will be 


style dictator and who style victim for 
the next fewyears, if not the rest of your 
life. “But sweetheart,” I said. “YmH all 
be wearing school uniform. Tfon won’t 
be taking part in some trendiness con- 
test Nobody will be in pedal pushers or 
cargo pants or All Saints combat tops, 
or belly chain*; or hair extensions or 
blue-sparkfy nail varnish or. ...” 

“Dadc&” she said. “That isn't the 
point Everyone win be looking to see 
who seems nice, who laughs too much, 
who looks cool, who looks as if they 
might be friendly and who looks a 
complete dork. You’ve got about 30 
seconds to make an impression." 

Me too. Sever there was atime wheo 
parents felt themselves under the 
scrutiny of tiie Big School down the 
road, ifs now. Junior School is a breeze 
for parents - because the scholars are 
so young, parents and teachers can pre- 
tend to agree that tiny delinquents are 
merely incorrigible and yelling neu- 
rotics. Merely highly strung. But once 
they're past 10 , and are at least in the 
gravitational pull of puberty and moral 
choice, there’s no hiefing place. Ifoor lit- 
tle angel is on a dowuhill raee to being 


grown up, and will be either a good or 
bad advertisement for how you've 
brought them up. 

So as the first term approaches, the 
parents read the school’s printed ma- 
terial far more nervously than the chil- 
dren at whom it is aimed. “Read the 
School Rules and the Uniform List,” 
snarls a communication from the Head 
to all new pupils. “Ybu have to obey 
them.” Crikey. I sit and read the “Par- 
ents’ Practical Guide to Homework” as 
if ifs the Ten Commandments. I peruse 
the “Dealing with Asthma” letter as if 
it were a newiy discovered missive from 
Shakespeare to the Dark Lady l nod 
submissively as Fm told precisely 
where to find this item of dothing, and 
precisely how to pay for it (And take 
your ha nds out of your pockets, you 
grubby little manj 

Smarting beneath the lash of the 
music department's scorn (“Please do 
not applyfor piano lessons if you do not 
have, or are not prepared to obtain, a 
piano"), I watch my daughter talking to 
her mother about hem lengths. She has 
tried on the new school skirt and dis- 
covered it is an inch below the knee. ‘ 
Aaanghl Sophie knows it is social death 
to have a skirt anything longer than two 
inches above theknee. And some of the ‘ 
first-year girls are phoning each other 
in tears, because Peter Jones has run 
out of Big School blazers and they must 
suffer the indignity of their Junior 
School ones for the first week. Poor 
them Poor her Pbor me. We are all head- 1 
ing for a nasty learning curve. 


My 
first 
day at 
school 

INTERVIEWS BY 

Cayte Williams 


Alison Roberts (half 
of fashion design duo 
Antoni St Alison) 

Pashley Down Primary 
School, East Sussex, 1968 


to school, Fd known that my 
teacher’s name was Miss 
Sykes. I had a huge fear of getting 
her name wrong and called her 
Bliss Skies all that day and all 
through school. The more nervous 
I was of getting it wrong, the worse 
it got. My mum made me this pink 
cape with a fur hood and I remem- 
ber walking along with my mum to 
school on the first day, trying to 
remember this lady’s name. 

X started school a bit la ter than 
some of the other children. I think 
some people started in September; 
jxrtberause my birthday was mEfeb- 
ruai^r started In March. My mum 
took me to the school and I 
remember being really, really 
nervous. It seemed that everybody 



knew what was going on apart 
fromme. 

I remember going into the can- 
teen for school dinners. The dinner 
ladies would give you a piece of meat 
pie on a plate and you would have 
to hetpyoursdf to potatoes from this 
pot in the middle of the table when 
yon sat down. I remember the chil- 
dren passing it around and I saw it 
coming towards me. Iwasvmy ner- 


vous and didn’t want to draw atten- 
tion to myself at alL I remember bal- 
ancing a potato on my spoon, and 
watching it wobble because I was 
sh a k i ng so much with nerves. Then 
somebody jolted my arm and this 
potato went flying across the table 
and landed in a boy’s dinner Gravy 
splattered all over his nice stripey 
T-shirt and he was so upset that he 
screamed his head off I remember 
seeing this big cartoon mouth like 
something out of Charlie Brown. I 
can still see bis tonsils now. 

Meg Henderson, novelist 

St Philomena’s Roman 
Catholic Primary School, 
Glasgow, 1954 

I taught myself to read before X 
went to school, so when I arrived, 

there was this great rumpus. I 
grew up in the Black Hill district of 
Glasgow winch was a plats con- 
cocted for the poor Irish Catholics 
in Glasgow. It was the safest and 


most moral place I have ever lived, 
because the police woukhrt go any- 
where hear there so it was policed 
by the teddy boy gangs. 

When- my mother told the teach- 
ers that I could read, they produced 
a book with a smug look on their 
feces, but were shocked when I 
started to read. The teachers got 
stuck into my mother on the very 
first day, their idea was that learn- 
ing was theirs to ^ve, and notyours 
to give yourself. My first (fey was 
spent stuck at a desk and given book 
after book to read while the other 
children played with plasticine. I 
didn't realise it was a punishment 

I ran home to my mother at 
hinchtime to make sure she was stiD 
there. When I went back in tiie af- 
ternoon I read books. I was wearing 
a white frilly blouse, a little Royal 
Stuart tartan k il t, kiltie shoes with 
big silver buckles on the front, and 
a big ribbon which looked Hke I had 
a budgie on my head. 


I remember I was getting up 
quite esated because my big broth- 
er was already there and school. I 
remember getting all dressed up in 
that bloody outfit My mother took 
me along to school and I remember 
that an these kids were crying be- 
cause it was their first experience 
of being away from their mothers. 
My brother was in the other part of 
the school, so telling him that Td 
been to school was very exciting. 

The fenny thing was the teachers 
regarded me with some esteem, be- 
cause everytime a school inspector 
came, ttiey made me get up and read 
as an example of their success. I 
knew all the children who were in my 
dass an ywa y because we lived in a 
dose-knit community. 

I remember running home from 
school, not only because I was ex- 
cited, but because the gas works 
nearby opened up all their pipes at 
around 3pm and there were no fil- 
ters in those days. If you were out- 


side you got the foil-blast of fee sul- 
phur 

When 2 got home from school, I 
couldn’tbetevethatlhadtogoback 
the next day. 

Sarah Carlton, 
Communications trainer 

College House Juniors, 
Nottingham, 1968 

M y father was in the forces 
so I must have moved to a 
new school in both En gland 
and Germany seven times. The 
longest time I ever spent was in my 
last school which was for five years. 
The day I remember the most dear- 
ly was going to the second year of 
a junior school when I was eight I 
was really nervous and I remember 
walking into the class. The teacher 
introduced me and everyboc(y was 
staring at me. It was hke taking a 
deep breath and jumping in to the 
deep end of the swimming pooL 
White the teacher tafced about me 
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reckless actions have consequences’ 


me pity of war: A Tomahawk cruise missile (left) lifting off from the La boon, one of the US warships in the Gulf region, and people who fled recent fighting sheltering (right) in a camp in the Kurdish city of Kirkuk 


Americans lost in the moral maze of the Middle East 


The m. «ral was simple. Act like 
a heaq and the B-52s will come 
winging in from Guam, just like 
the\ did yesterday. “When you 
abuse yuur own people ... you 


If you are a friend of the West, however ruthless, you do not have to pay the price, writes Robert Fisk 


must pay ihe price." President 
Bill Clinton told Saddam Hus- 




Bill Clinton told Saddam Hus- 
sein. And even our very own 
Michael Portillo. Secretary of 
Slate tor Defence, was thun- 
dering lorih about Saddam’s 
"terrible record of humanitar- 
ian |v/c | atritciries." AH true. 

Saddam Hussein is a wicked 
man. His prison celts are filled 
with torture victims, his hang- 
men on 24-hour duty - women 
arc executed on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays - and his secret 
police maintain raping rooms 
below their offices. But if the 
military targets were specific, 
the mural indignation was also 


highly selective. For if iniquity 
were the trigger for air attack, 
then the B -52s would be carpet- 
bombing the Middle East for 
weeks. 

General John Shalikashvili, 
we are told, held a friendly con- 
versation with Hosni Mubarak 
just before the cruise missiles 
were launched, to test the 
Egyptian leader’s reaction to the 
coming blitz. Neither side 
would discuss their talks but we 
can be sure there was one sub- 
ject on which Gen Shalikashvili 
did not question Mr Mubarak 
the systematic use of torture by 
the Egyptian $tafe security |X> 
liee on those suspected of vio- 
lently opposing the regime. 


Electricity applied to genitals, 
beatings and cigarette burns are 
routine in the intelligence of- 
fices at Lazougbly Street in 


flees at Lazougbly Street in 
Cairo and in Alexandria, where 
the general and the President 
were chatting. In two Egyptian 
jails, warders punish prisoners 
by forcing them to rape each 
other. More than 20 have been 
killed in one prison complex 
alone. But we can be sure that 
loyal Egypt will see no B-52s. 

The Americans also called on 
the Saudis during their pre- 
bombardment tour of the Mid- 
dle East. Arid here again, we can 
be sure they did not raise Sau- 
di Arabia’s habit-of Subjecting 
men and women accused of 


murder, rape or drug-dealing to 
secret trials in which they often 
have no defence counsel - fol- 
lowed by public beheading out- 
side mosques on Friday 
mornings. Women have their 
scarves removed before male 
executioners slice off their 
heads. A mother and daughter 
were executed this way in 
Dhafaran; the youngest woman 
to be executed in the prt>-West- 
era Gulf, a Sri Lankan girL, was 
shot by firing squad just after 
her nineteenth birthday for al- 
legedly killing her employer’s 
baby, a charge she denied. 

. TTie whipping of young 
women by men is a common 
punishment for female prison- 


ers accused of illicit relations in 
Saudi Arabia and the Emi- 
rates. But Saudi Arabia still 
plays host to 5,000 US service- 
men and just happens to hold 
the world's largest oil reservoir. 
Very definitely no B-52s over 
Sau di Arabia. 

Then there is the friendly lit- 
tle island of Bahrain, home 
base of the US Gulf fleet, from 
where its admiral was yesterday 
directing two of his warships to 
fire their cruise missiles at Iraq. 
Less than a mile from the ad- 
miral's wardroom stands the 
headquarters of Bahrain’s se- 
curity police, where the regime's 
opponents- who demand a re- 
turn to parliamentary democ- 


racy but stand accused of trying 
to overthrow the rejpme - are 
routinely tortured with beatings 
and sexual abuse. Chief torturer 
is a Jordanian army colonel who 
acts os translator for the man 
who runs the security police, for- 
mer British Special Branch man 
Ian Henderson. Mr Portillo, 
needless to say, has never been 
known to beat his breast over 
these peccadilloes. So no B-52s 
en route for Bahrain. 

Israel was also forewarned of 
the US attack on Iraq. Yet it is 
more than a certainty that no 
American raised the question of 
Israel's notorious Khiam jaD in 
southern Lebanon - in which 
hundreds of Shia prisoners have 


been routinely tortured with 
electricity applied to fingers 
and genitals - nor the massacre 
of 105 refugees in a UN “safe 
haven** in southern Lebanon in 
April, a bloodbath which oc- 
curred in the course of an of- 
fensive to which Mr Portillo 
originally gave his moral ap- 
proval. Absolutely never - ever 
- will B-52s head for Israel. 

Iraq's neighbour Syria has a 
dodgy record on human rights. 
The massacre of prisoners at 
Palmyra and the slaughter of 
thousands of Islamists at Hama 
in 1982, along with ferocious 
torture in the dungeons of five 
security organisations, is men- 
tioned from time to time. 


though not by Mr Clinton when 
he paid a state visit to Damas- 
cus in 1994. US commentators 
do suggest that if Syria doesn’t 
stop “supporting terrorism” 
and sign up for peace with Is- 
rael, it may receive a cruise or 
too. So Syrians may have to 
watch the skies if they don't do 
what they are told by the Amer- 
icans. But so far, no B-52s. 

How President Saddam must 
look back at the golden days 
when we sold weapons to his 
army of torturers, when we 
supported his invasion of Iran, 
wbenweannedhisartilleryineiL 

Because, when he did what he 
was told, no one wasted his time 
with talk of human-rights abus- 
es. When you are a friend of the 
West, you don’t have to pay the 
price. 


Iraqi forces ordered by leaders 
to ignore UN no-fly zones 
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Baghdad ( Reuter) — Unbowed 
bv "yesterday's United States 
missile attacks, which be said 
caused little damage. President 
Saddam Hussein ordered his 
armed forces to down any 
hostile plane flying over Iraq 
and to ignore the Western- 
imposed northern and south- 
ern -no-fly” zones. 

Wearing his field marshal s 
uniform. - he addressed the 
nation in a live speech on state 
radio and television just hours 
after the missile attack on 
southern Iraq. 

“You men of the air defence 
and falcons of the skies consider 
from now their damned imag- 
inarv lines north of the 36lb par- 
allel and south of the 32nd 
parallel non-existent. 

"Hit back with capability and 
efficiency relying on God the 
Almighty at any hostile plane 




* -t-Lr 


the aggressors fly to violate 
the airspace of your great coun- 
try throughout Iraq from now 
and in future,” Saddam said. 

Carrying out those orders, 
directed at both anti-aircraft 
gunners and pilots, would re- 
quire an air engagement that 
Iraq avoided even when it had 
the far more formidable force 
that captured Kuwait in 1990. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Tkriq Aziz, in a telephone in- 
terview broadcast live on CNN 
television, said: “Iraq will not 
tolerate this ‘no-fly zone’ any 
more. It has gone beyond rea- 
son ... jit} has been used as one 
of the means for aggression 


Iraqi losses were minimal. A 
spokesman for Iraq’s general 


against Iraq-** 

Saddam Hussein said God 
^h umilia ted the aggression and 
the aggressors”, stressing that 


-command of the armed forces, 
quoted on state television, later 
said that the US missile attacks 
had killed five people and 
wounded 19, including civilians. 

“The sons of Iraq were on 
their guard for the aggressors, 
downing a great number of 
their nrissfies,” Saddam said. He 
did not say how many US cruise 
missiles were shot down. 

- "Once a gain the humiliated 
and lowly Americans have come 
to perpetrate their often- 
repeated cowardly ad by hiding 
behind technological develop- 
ment that God Almighty has 
turned into an insult on them,” 
Iraq's President said. 

“Resist them and teach them 
a new lesson in the meanings 
which their humiliating and 
lowly souls do not carry, " Sad- 


dam Hussein urged his troops. 

Mr Aziz told CNN that Iraqi 
mihtaiy units who had helped 
the Kurdistan Democratic Par- 
ty (KDP) regain the city of Ar- 
bfl from the rival Patriotic 
Union, of Kurdistan (PUK) had 
returned to their bases several 
horns before Washington fired 
missiles at Iraq. 

"What we did was legitimate. 
What the United States did was 
illegitimate and against in- 
ternational law, against the let- 
ter and spirit of United Nations 
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resolutions about Iraq,” Mr 
Aziz said. “What we did was a 


I Free banking and much more 


Aziz said. “What we did was a 
responsible, positive, limited 
operation to help our people. 
We did nothing wrong.” 

Mr Aziz dismissed official US 
reports that Iraqi Hoops were stiD 
in Aibil or moving towards the 
Kurc^townofSulaymaniya as 
“deliberate disinformation 7 ’. 
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ADEL DARWI5H 

Cracks in the American-led 
Gulf war alliance were behind 
President Bill Clinton's decision 
to so it alone and launch a 
cruise missile attack on Iraqi 
targets, according to diplomats 
in The region. 

l " Fearing a shift of .the power 

balance in the reon rffoe 
United States further weak 
eied Iraq's power, Anfo 
tries refused to sanction the US 

Ues in the region condemned 

^The* 22-nation Arab League 

v«terdav said the attack m- 




backing Iraq’s action in Kurdis- 
tan. “Iraq has Ihe rig&t to defend 

the integrity and independence 
of its territory,'' said one official 
in Abu DhabL The official UAE 
nn yha said foreign intervention 
in Iraq’s internal affairs was a vi- 
olation of international law. The 
president. Sheikh Zayid bin Sul- 
tan al-Nahyan, tokl the US am- 
bassador, David Lyth, that the 
US should mediate between i the 
fighting Kurdish factions if it 
wanted peace in “Northern 

Iraq”. The tom -as distinct fiom 

“Kurdistan” - was also used by 
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vesterdav saia uk — 

-fringed an Arab country s sov- 
SXuy and the leagues 
^ta/v general. Dr Esmat 
^Srl^eguid, said there was 
no international legitimacy for 
the US action. 

ItwasanArabLeaguesum; 
nrilin Cairo inAugu^l990tta l 
paved the way for foe Arab- 
fewm alliance 

Kuwait. However, the US l\as 
nSnilv found Gulf countries 

to be used m lb - less 
pliant than thq- were. 
LJnited Arab Emnales,used by 

western foro 3 dural ?^H^ 

^upenuions Desert bTadde^d 

Desert Storm, appeared to be 


mentators also pointed out that 
the no-fly zone was imposed by 
thd US and Britain, it is not men- 
tioned in the resolution. . ... 

Similar comments, pointing 
to the ambiguity of the situation 
under international law, were 
expressed in newspapers in 
Sandi Arabia. 

The weakness of Arab sup- 
port for US policy is caused by 
a confoinationcf factors. Many 
leaders face domestic funda- 
mentalist opposition. The peace 
process withlsrael foUcrwingthc 
election of a hardline 1 kud gov- 
ernment is stalling badly. And 
a weak Iraq might tilt the bal- 
ance of power in favour of Iran, 
accused by many Arab leaders 


of backing Islamic terrorists. 

In Jordan, King Hussein has 
faced riots over food pricing: 
This week the Jordanians said 
they will not allow their soil to 
support any intervention in 
Iraq. Officials argued that the 
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defended Iraq’s sovereignty. 
The Egyptians played a ma- 


deep concern” over “the cur- 


and called for “a fan respect and 
of the UN Se- 


implemeotatfon of the UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions . 

Both commentators on state 
controlled Cairo television and 



SriSd out that .Security 
Council Resolution 688, issued 

after the ceasefire to protect n»- 

Boritfes in Iraq, bad noprovision 

foTthe use of force. The com- 



Xing Hussein: Jordan wffl not 
be nsed in attack on Iraq 


in the north and the Shia in the 
south was “a dangerous recipe 
and would invite countries in the 
region to use this power vacu- 
um to their advantage”. 

Iran’s official media said the 
attack was a ploy by Mr din- 
ton to boost his popularity 
before the US presidential elec- 
tion. But it also warned that the 

fighting could lead to a repeat 
of the Kurds’ exodus to Iran. A 
sfmflar point was expressed by 
Turkey. 

Several Arab diplomats said 
they do not believe that the US 
has a meaningful strategy in the 
region, a point shared by some 
Iraqi opposition groups. “The 
nrissfle attack shows that Wash- 
ington is always ready for a re- 
action when Saddam makes a 
move every two or three years, 
bnrit also shows that there is no 
long term American strategy in 
dealing with the current Iraqi 
regime,” said Dr Lakh Kubbah 
of the Iraqi National Congress 
yesterday. 
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death-toll at 90000 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 


Still flushed by his swift, if frag- 
ile, peace pact with the 
Chechens, Alexander Lebed 
delivered another surprise to his 
fellow Russians yesterday by 
saying as many as 90,000 peo- 
ple may have been killed in the 
war, nearly three times more 


than previously estimated. 

Although the death-toil in the 
21-month conflict has always 
been based on sketchy figures, 
the general’s claim aroused at- 
tention because of his role as 
Russia's Security Council chief 
and presidential envoy to the 
war zone, positions which 
should give him access to. offi- 
cial Russian statistics. ■ 

His figures, which he admit- 
ted were “plus or minus 
10,000”, are far higher than es- 
timates usually qn<5ed by aid or- 

gamsatioss, toe media, and the 
US State Department, which 


School's out: IWo children in Grozny survey the ruins of their school as a new term is due 


Photograph: AP 


generally set the figure at be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000. The 
great bulk of these were civil- 
ians caught in the maelstrom 
which erupted when President 
Boris Yeltsin sent troops into 
Chedhnya in December 1994m 

an attempt to end the republics 
bid for independence. 

Mr Lebed came up with the 
figures at a press conference in 
Moscow where, far from drip- 

“ " ***" thp. CJPH- 


ist instincts, he desrabed the 
conflict as “exclusively Russia s 
internal affair” . 


been made any easier by^ MT 
Yeltsin’s failure to say anything 
publicly about the pact or even 
to intemipt his holiday to meet 

with him- T must say Icomd do 

‘.I. tf.mfinrt nV tllC 


with Sincere support 

President,” said Mr Lebed, al- 
though be went on to say he had 
been in contact with his boss by 

telephone. Silence, he re- 

maxted.was a^sgn of consenr. 

He will also take comfort 
from the Prime Minister, Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin - no partic- 
ular friend of Mr Lebed’s -who 
has wanned to the deal, a pre- 
liminary pact which defers set- 
tlement of the republics 
political status for five years. He 

told a meeting in the North 
r yniraqis that, while the terms 
' were the “cause of some con- 
cern, on the whole we consid- 
er them right". - 

- Mr Lebed has himself to 
frlffma for some of the flak . A 
photograph of him_ sporting a 
Cai«raqwn sheepskin hat and 
coat and (cigarette-holder jut- 
ting jauntily from . beneath his 
boxer's nose) flourishing a tra- 
ditional knife will have de- 


a barrage of criticism from his 
political opponents. These 


is playing into the hands of 
Chechen criminals to com- 
plaints that his powers of office 
are illegal. 

The Communists’ former 
presidential candidate; Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, yesterday 
weighed m, alleging the peace 
deal violates the Russian con- 
stitution. True to his hational- 
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Mr Lebed is 

pitchfbr the Krenflm stop job. 
calculating that the aibnSMr 
Yeltsin may not occupy it for 
long. He denies it. “I canuotun- 
— a nniitirfll organisations 


and the meora wuu 
I have launched a presidential 
campaign,” he raid, “X just want 

to end the war." __ 

Although many will suspect 
he protests too much, he ran 
cite bis record, which is far bet- 
ter than previous R^ian 
Federal forces 
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it landed on their desks, short- 
ly after the deal was signed. But 


are wimaruwuig 

Chechnya and Grozny. And 
there is peace, albeit onecloud- 
ed by fears of an outbreaK oi 
bloodletting between the sepa- 
ratists and the supporters of the 

Moscow-backed gwenm^of 

Doku Zavgayev. Mr Lebed said 
the next step was to setup some 
form of government - he speais 
of ‘‘joint temporary executive 
and legislative power bodies - 
from across the republic s po- 
litical spectrum. This under- 
taking wD be no easier than any 

thaL has gone before. 
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a lone Palestinian hyacker seized a Bulgarian charter 
Aplane on a flight from Beirut yesterday afternoon but 

reSsed aR 150^sengers at Wna airport, near s 

Black Sea coast, before ordering the crew to fiy on to Oslo. 
The hijacker, who seized the TU-150 aircraft 15 mmutra 
before it touched down in Wna. “The pilot convinced [the 
hijacker] that the plane needed refuelling and a cleared 
passage to the final destination,” said the director of Varna 
airport Atanas Atanasov. Reuter- Varna 


L iberia's new head of state, Ruth Peny, was sworn in 

with the task of guiding the country’s armed factions to 
disarmament and elections scheduled for next May. 

At the ceremony in the capital Monrovia, Ms Perry, a 
senator during the 1980s under late president Samuel Doe, 
urged Liberians to reconcile and reunite. I will play the role 
of a stabiliser and the Council of State must be seen as one 
united force peaking withone voice.” Reuter- Monrovia 
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A Gorily i&S&rm by the late Ken Saro-Wlwa 
blasted the.<jctonS6nwealth_ for its response to Nigeria 

since the execution of the activist. . , 

Calling the Commonwealth a “hostage of Nigeria s 
military leader General Sani Ahacha, the Movement for 
the Survival of Ogoni People criticised its plm to send 
officials to Lagos to salvage a Commonwealth foreign 
ministers’ mission to the country. The mission was planned 
for 29-30 August but was called off after Nigeria s military 
regime made clear the visitors would be tightly controlled 
Commonwealth officials will meet Nigerian on 9 
September officials to tiy to arrange another mission 
acceptable to both sides. AP - Lagos 


nioting broke out In the Sudanese capital Khartoum 

f\over high food prices and bread shortages, and state- 
run newspapers said 35 students and workers accused of 
inr-iring weekend disturbances were to be flogged Egypt’s 
Middle East News Agency reported that despite heavy 
security, students poured out of university campuses and 
shouted anti-government slogans. Gunshots could be heard 
and police forces were moving to surround the protesters, 

Mena said. AP- Khartoum 
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C hancellor Helmut Kohl said his fellow Germans 
must never forget the horrible suffering imposed on 


WIUUJl , ‘ J • 

Ukrainians - especially Jews - by German troops during 
Second World War- 


Second World V&r. „ 

“German hands did horrible things to people here, said 
Mr Kohl in a speech to Kiev university students during a 
trip to Ukraine and Russia. AP - Kiev 
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M ore than 1,000 supporters of the Malawi Congress 
Party (MCP), the country’s main opposition, celebrate! 
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C hina plans to have the world’s tallest building by 
1998. A 1,499ft (450metre), 100-story building in 


Chongqing in south-western China will claim the record, 
now held by the l,4S3fi Petto nas Towers in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, the state-run Xinhua News Agency reported. 

But work is to start soon on what is planned to be an 
even taller building - 140 stories - in the southern city of 
Guangzhou, Xinhua said. AP - Peking 
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IVIParty (MCP), the country’s main opposition, celebrated 
the release of fanner president Kamuzu Banda's two closest 
associates. Mr Banda's aide John Tembo, his heir-apparent 
as MCP leader, and Mr Banda's long-time companion 
Cecilia Kadzamira were arrested on Monday on charges of 
conspiracy and attempted murder. Reuter - Blantyre 
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The City joins the Euro-propagandists 


Preserved demise of the City of Lon- 


H ysteria and hyperboi 

Jt seems, the unique n - 

chorus ofalarTrr PtiC u Ao «»Sgto C J fnH I? nd *!? £ ^ 0bn overseas earnings) 
is under - ariTusts this week, the r;*, and the end to lucrative inward invest- 

S2J *? d the titiS^ 9g me » - 311 hecause we «*• 

Ind deaItil of ° ur fi uancial server .However, Ken Clarke and Ms ilk 
alreadv . ™ anu facturing Industrie shoui . d he war y of allies like the Cor- 
til itv t A t if ln ® Uader ra ined bv ourW S P 0 ™ 1 *® of London. It is true that there 
“S * *£? euf o- > 0Ur hos - ^ important real costs to staying out 

warn** ® l he Square , a ***&* currency. The British peo- 

finaSrfafb 31 London ' s position asthf SI need . to consider them. But the 

c ! ntre of Europe wou?h £ debate *“ wek served only to exag- 
jeopardised tf Britain J,* ,° uld be aerate oh^,« a . 

a European «bSK ?* ere ,eft ?W of 
CassidvoftheComrtfIf^ ncy ' ^ c hael 
even claimed thar^v^ 1 ?" 0 £ Lond °n 

orSSsin^^ rebuiU "S5 

™uT d ^^r a ; thou ^^ 

™“n4„g the single current ^ 

These are strong words. At first 


sight they seen, to boost the arguments 
Ca^h'^T SUch 35 S 

nomrc - - h - have lon S f «red the eco- 


gerate, obscure and confuse. As such, 
it could even be counter-productive for 
the pro-European cause. 

_ London’s pre-eminence as a finan- 
cial centre will not be threatened by the 
emergence of the euro. London is by 
far the biggest currency market in the 
world, and commands a substantial 59 
per cent of the turnover in foreign equi- 
ties^ too. The idea that Frankfurt or 
Paris, with their tiny market share and 
their very different trading culture, 
could lure the big h anks away just 
because of the euro is not plausible. 

The London bankers claim that the 
French and Ger mans are conspiring to 
construct the single currency so that it 
is more costly to trade in euros from 
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the City risks discrediting and drown- 
ing out the very genuine risk to inward 
investment, one of the few economic 
success stories of the Thatcher and 
Major years. Factories built by the 
North Americans, the Japanese and 
East Asians, and even our fellow Euro- 
peans, have helped to rejuvenate our 
skill base, modernise our management 
practices and provide jobs in areas of 
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Moreover, exaggerating the threat to Should the French and Germans go 
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tangible investment and trading deci- 
sions of busrness people and bankers. 


ahead with currency union at the end 
of the century, the British people will 
have a difficult dedsion to make weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of joining np. We 
will need to be realistic about the 
potential economic costs of opting out 
as well as the economic and political 
risks in joining a rigid monetary system. 
Exaggerations from particular interest 
groups won’t increase our chances of 
getting the decision right 
But the cl aims by the Corporation of 
London are doubly dangerous. While 
the logical conclusion of its remarks is 
that Britain should join the euro, the 
logic itself is highly anti-European: the 


French »nd the Germans are out to 
destroy the City. From such a stand- 
point, a single currency is not a con- 
structive, co-operative European ven- 
ture. It is an aggressive, competitive 
move cooked up by rapacious 
foreigners. 

Ibis picture of the plucky British 
democrats forced into currency union 
by the manoeuviings of the French and 
Germans risks increasing anti-Euro- 
pean sentiments among the British 
people. Even more important, it will 
not reassure those nervous inward 
investors. For it is British belligerence 
over Europe, as much as the structure 
of European currencies, which is 
putting investors off- The British gov- 
ernment appears so hostile to Europe 
now that companies fear their chances 
of enjoying a single market, never 
mind a single currency, are jeopardised 
if they operate from these shores. 
Were we to demonstrate more deter- 
mination to co-operate, work closely 
with our European allies and partici- 
pate in Europe, we could go along way 
towards reassuring inward investors — 
even if ultimately we decide not to join 
die euro. 

This week should have been a wel- 
come and important turning point in 
the debate over a single currency. 
Until now, the British public have had 
to make do with only the shrill xeno- 
phobia of the Euro-sceptic right, or the 
evasive attempts of those in the polit- 


ical mainstream to delay the discussion 
until after the election. For the first 
time this week the vested interests in 
finance and industry started to publi- 
cise the problems they will face if 
Britain is isolated in Europe. What a 
Shame that the City missed the oppor- 
tunity to better the European debate, 
and mimicked propagandists from the 
other side instead. 


English homes 
and castles 

T~|«nglish Heritage wants to list a score 
J3of post-war local authority devel- 
opments. A boo echoes from Berwick 
to Brighton. Actually, there is a strong 
architectural case for most of the can- 
didates. But accepting these candi- 
dates for posterity could mean riding 
roughshod over the principle of allow- 
ing users of buildings a say in how they 
are judged. The failure of some estates 
to provide reliable accommodation is an 
architectural failure, though it is also 
connected to council budgets and social 
security. Still, functional ineffectiveness 
is a principle we have never let stop us 
admiring the works of antiquity. Some 
of those great castles were horrible to 
live in and quickly stormed. And what 
of the Colisseum, many of whose 
"users” had a hard time of it? 
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No, we can’t 
go on getting 
deeper in debt 

Sir May I congratulate vou on 
your leader (“Whisper ii: Blair 
may have to raise taxes". 2 Sep- 
tember ». You leave out only one 
point: which is that the decline of 
our revenue base is largely a con- 
sequence of unintelligent cosi-cut- 
ting. 

All gov emments must count 
costs, but they must count them 
right. There is a Treasury- guideline 
-thick says that any department 
planning* to reduce spending must 
assess the consequent costs to the 
budgets of ulher departments. 
They do not observe this guideline. 

When they first changed the 
trade-off between inflation and 
unemployment they failed to 
calculate not only the consequent 
increase in the social security 
budget, but also the consequent 
decline in die revenue base. 

Today, when they introduce cuts 
in the social security budget, they 
do not calculate costs in increased 
spending on crime or health, nor 
revenue loss by loss of future 
employability. 

When the Government, as an 
employer, goes in for "downsizing,'’ 
it does not calculate the 
consequent loss of revenue. As a 
result, anyone who has tried to 
telephone a hospital or a railway 
station knows that the paradigm 
symptom of Conservatism is 
unemployment and understaffing 
both at once. In pressing for a 
deregulated labour market, they 
have not counted the cost of having 
employees who receive in-work 
benefits instead of paying taxes- 
Conservative economy is the 
cconomv of a household which 
tries to save money by not mending 
a hole in the roof. It is an expensive 
jabit and the sooner all parties 
realise it, the better. 

Earl RUSSELL 

Liberal Democrat Spokesman on 
Social Security* 

House of Lonis. 

London SIW 

Sir. Congratulations on your 
courage in headlining the 

unsustainability of 'P r “*l n yS^L" 
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investments which Clinton 
contemplated in 1992 were quickly 
held to be unfeasible, and he has 
cfnrff given up any attempt to appeal 
to the poor except default. 

There are, however, two kinds of 

deficit, affecting different 
constituencies. Under President 
Carter budget deficits were held to 
be irresponsible by the business 
community, as theywe rebel d to 

divert available capital away from 

productive private investment to 
T P^fntam public expenditure. Such 
complaints were not heard when 


ddjt several times over, through 
dispr oportionate reductions m 
corporate and high income tares, 
and spending on social programmes. 

If a serious attempt were now 
made by Labour to increase British 
public expenditure on welfare, one 
may guarantee that Moynihan's 
theory would take effect and the 
deficit would be brought on to the 

agenda by the right as an argument 

for “fiscal responsibfiity”- 
markwalmsley 

Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire 

Sir: The chart under your headline 
shows something very significant 
the countrv’s finances fluctuated 
but the trend was mostly upwards 

until about the time that John 
Major replaced Margaret 

Thatcher. After that the finances 
plummeted. . 

After too many misguided 
Conservative MPs had reflected 
Major in the last leadership 
contest, just over a year ago, my 

opinion was that we had more 

cfance of winning the next general 
election than if they had chosen 

Lord Sutdu I on see no reason to 

change that opinion. 
r CO ROSE ■ 

/VIM. Gwynedd 


Decide first, 
consult later 

Sin Christopher Foster (“The 
trouble with conviction”, 2 
September) is right to sound a 
warning about government 
consultation and the near sham it 
has become - certainly in 
education. 

“Consultation” on the recent 
White Paper ends on 4 October. 
This date, and the details of where 
to respond, are buried in the first 
chapter. A leaflet with a summary 
of the White Paper proposals was 
sent to every school It does not 
even mention that these are 
proposals for consultation. Strong 
rumours suggest that legislation to 
implement these proposals will be 
introduced in October. Presumably 

the details are being finalised now. 
No wonder cynicism about our 
political system is so widespread. - 
MARGARET TULLOCH 
Executive Secretary 


Cooled air and 
global warming 

Sin Andrew \ferren (Letteis, 2 



wrongtoi . 
a serious offender. Carbon dioxide 
emissions from air-conditiomng in 
the UK account for less than 1 per 
cent of the total and b ear no 
comparison with motor vehicles, 
wfrirh contribute alm ost a quarter. 


Mr Wfcrren should be applauding 
electricity producer because it is 
largely through their efforts the UK 
is one of the few countries on coarse 
to meet its obligations to reduce 
emissions ofglobal wanning gases by 
the year 2000. Further ahead, CO^ 


in 2010 are forecast to be 25 per cent 
below 1990 levels. In the same period 
emissions from transport are 
expected to rise by 33 per cent. 
PHHJP DAUBENEY 
Chief Executive 
The Electricity Association 
London SW1 

Sin When wifi someone invent a 
solar-powered air-conditioning 
unit? It is not quite perpetual 
motion, but adheres to the principle. 
HAMISH KUZMINSKJ 
London SW4 


Young offenders 
beyond shame 

Sin The most objectionable aspect 
of the proposal to identify young 
offenders and thus to use shame as 
a correctional instrument (“Penal 
groups attack 
affendere”,2: 
wifi not work. 

Offenders commonly come from 
family homes that have been 
fractured by poor housing and 
hopeless (relative) poverty, or 
violence, or alcohol abuse, or 
delinquent associates. Rates of 
expulsion from school are rising 
alarmingly, and the offenders and 
their parents are already so socially 
detached from ordinary routines 


and expectations that it is pointless 
to threaten them with the ostracism 
of being named as petty criminals. 
Being named in a rogues' gallery 
wifi probably be seen as an emblem 
of toughness by many culprits. 

The scheme is yet another pre- 
election ruse under which 
politicians can be seen to be “tough 
on criminals” while really being 
evasive on the social causes of 

crime. 

Dr GARY SLAPPER 
The Law School 
Staffordshire University 
Stoke-on-Trent 


All right Polly, I 
can take a hint 

Sin Polly Toynbee (“Where do all 
the New Men go?”, 2 September) 
may well be right in her underlying 
thesis, adhered to by a great many 
women; men are worthless. 

Since men are worthless, they 
should be dispensed with. Step One 
few eu thanasia programme for all 
adult males; except only those 1 in 25 
or so who- after DNA testing based 
on results from the Human Genome 
Project -may qualify as having a 
genetic make-op socially worth 

DNAtest to a^new-born males. 

Personally, haying sired a brainy 
daugh ter and being hardly 
economically productive, I should 
be happy to volunteer fbr 
euthanasia. The only problem is, 
my wife and daughter would mss 
me. Yes, honestly. 

DAVID JBOGGIS 
Orpington, Kent 
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Ambulances 
in gridlock 

Sir: I presume Mr Rose, being 
from Gwynedd (Letters, 3 
September), has never seen a 
fire engine or an ambulance 
racing to the scene in central 
London. The same roads are 
gridlocked every day, and with 
an average speed of 10 miles per 
hour it is not too difficult to 
imagine the problems faced by 
the emergency services. 

The action of Reclaim the 
Streets would appear to be to 
highlight the ease with which roads 
can become congested and to make 
drivers contemplate other . 
transport options which wifi leave 
these major arteries dear for 
essential traffic. 

ROBIN DUCKWORTH 
St Albans Hospital, 

St Albans, 

Hertfordshire 

Sir. Mark Rasmussen (Letters, 3 
September) observes how much 
better the lot of the pedestrian 
would be if “drivers at intersections 
had to wait for pedestrians to cross 
before turning”. That is precisely 
what the Highway Code says they 
should do. Rule 108 (1993 edition) 
reads: “Give way to pedestrians 
crossing a road into which you are 
turning.” 

The problem is not the rules of 
road, but the near-univeisal 
ignorance and indifference to 
them. Whereas these vices apply to 
all classes of road users, drivers of 
motor vehicles are uniquely 
equipped to do damage and make a 
nuisance of themselves 
IAN MILLER 
E-mail: 

Ian MiBer@bifwesLdemon.co.uk 


Music lessons are 
for art’s sake 

Dear Sin 1 was interested to dead 
about the Swiss research which 
confirms what many of us in lhe 
trade know through experience - 
that music lessons can boost a 
child's reading ability and language 
development (“Look, listen and 
learn”, 29 August). 

Bui if those who are frying to 
promote music in schools seize 
on this “transfer effect” as 
evidence for the value of music in 
the curriculum, they are falling 
into the age-old trap of 
utilitarianism. They should 
instead concentrate on the fact 
that musical activity - the 
handling of non-verbal sounds In 
time - is a unique form of human 
experience, a unique way of 
knowing and of expression. 

As music therapists can tell us, 
music gets through to both young 
and old when other channels of 
communication are blocked. All 
children, and not merely those who 
are “gifted”, benefit from musical 
experiences. 

U music and lhe other expressive 
arts are elbowed out of the 
curriculum in the political clamour 
for more time for the 3Rs and 
science, we shall be educating a 
generation of young people who 
are using, literally, only part of 
their brains. 

Teachers need to encourage 
children to think not only logically, 
but laterally and imagina tively as 
well That wider mode of thinking 
will stand them in good stead in 
adulthood, whatever (heir job. 
BARBARA POINTON 
Former Head of Muse, Homerton 
College, Cambridge 
Roystan 
Hertfordshire 

Sin On Saturday I found myself in 
the company of four young 
teachers (“Labour warns of acute 
teacher shortage”, 2 September). 
One, an art educator, had already 
left school work to undertake 
further training. She wifi not 
return to teaching “if she can help 
it”. All the other three, one 
primary and two secondary, are 
considering leaving the 
profession. 

The reason? The stressful 
conditions under which they now 
work. Criticised by anyone seeking 
a scapegoat for social problems - 
the Government, parents, the 
media - they know how seriously 
they lake the job they do and just 
how hard it has become. They also 
fee], by comparison with 
professional peers in the legal and 
business fields, profoundly under- 
valued. . 

The issue ties in neatly with 
correspondence on the need for 
child care at school age (Letters, 2 
September). The way many parents 
now order their lives is seriously 
affecting the nature of the job that 
teachers do. 

'Ey to imagine the pressure on 
one teacher from 30 children 
c lamo uring for the attention that 
two working parents are unable to 
give at home. 

PATRICIA GRAHAM 
Tonbridge. 

Kan 

Beloved Bridget 

Sin Does Bridget Jones exist? Does 
she look like the photograph beside 
her column (Bridget Jones’s Diary, 
2S August)? 

If the answer to both these 
questions is “yes" then I would like 
to propose marriage - pending her 
return from incarceration. 
TTURKSON 
London SE5 
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We have the military and te chnical migh t to deal with Saddam Hussein, but without the 
political will does international peacekeeping make sense, asks Patrick Cockburn 
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F rom the ground an 
incoming Tomahawk 
missile looks like a 
sinister black torpedo 
as it skims towards its 
target 500 feel above the 
ground. During the Gulf war its 
highly publicised ability to 
strike its target accurately from 
long distances made it a symbol 
of American military superior- 
ity over Iraq. 

Five years on. the 27 Cruise 
and Tomahawk missiles fired on 
the orders of President Clinton 
yesterday at military targets in 
southern Iraq are more an 
expression of frustration and 
impotence. Nobody expects 
that they will accomplish much 
in reversing the impact of the 
takeover of Arbil the Kurdish 
capital by Saddam Husseins 
newly acquired Kurdish allies 
hacked by Iraqi tanks: 

At Erst sight the Iraqi leader 
appears to have succeeded in 
doingwhal he signally failed to 
do when he invaded Kuwait in 
1990. By withdrawing his troops 
rapidly' he has robbed the US 
and its allies of a dear military 
and political target against 
which they can retaliate. 

In the longer term Saddam 
Hussein's move may not be 
quite so astute. As in the past 
he has probably overplayed his 
hand. He has reasserted Iraqi 
authority m pans of Kurdistan, 
but at the cost of delaying the 
oil-for-food plan agreed by the 
UN' Security Council Before 
the incursion into Arbil, Iraq 
was expecting to sell 600.000 
barrels of oil a day from later 
this month. 

President Clinton is also 
damaged because the Iraqi 
attack gives international pub- 
licity’ to what has been evident 
in the Middle Bast for many 
months: that the Gulf war set- 
tlement is looking very ragged. 
This is not surprising. The vac- 
uum of power that opened up 
when Iraqi Kurds set up a 
quasi-state in 1991 was always 
going to suck in Iran, Turkey 
and the Kurds' old masters in 
Baghdad. 

Yet the US has done Liulc in 
the past four years except try to 
freeze the situation in Iraq as it 



Top guns? A US F14D support Tomcat takes off from the USS Carl Vinson in the Gul£ But the action leaves the Gulf war settlement looking decidedly ragged 


Photograph: AFP 


was after Saddam Hussein's 
defeat in Kuwait. The Kurds 
were not allowed to set up their 
own state. Members of the For- 
eign Office always refer to 
“northern Iraq**, not Kurdistan. 
The “safe haven" for Kurds that 
emerged hr 1991 was designed 
to be militarily and politically 


whose divisions led to renewed 
Iraqi intervention, were given 
an impossible hand to play. It 
was always likely that they 
would look for outside allies in 
Tehran, Baghdad and Wash- 
ington to make up for their own 
lack of strength. President Oin- 
.ton, might .have .avoided the 


The 27 Cruise ar^ Toifisihawk 
missiles ... are more an expression 
of frustration and impotence 


feeble, but was also supposed to 
be strong enough to resist pres- 
sure from Iraq and Iran. 

Kurdish tribalism and war- 
lordism is in part responsible 
for the dvil war that started two 
years ago. But Massoud 
Baizani of the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party and Jalal al Tala- 
bani of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, the Kurdish leaders 


return of Iraqi troops to Kur- 
distan if he had protested more 
vigorously against the invasion 
of northern Iraq by the Turkish 
army last year. 

The problem for the US is 
that the situation in Iraq and 
the Middle Bast at the end of 
the Gulf war suited it all too 
well. Iraq was weakened, bat 
still posed enough of a threat to 
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justify the American security 
protectorate over Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf oil states. There 
is no doubt that Viftshinglon 
would like to get rid of Saddam 
Hussein, but it has always 
wanted to do so in a way which 
does .‘not benefit Iran. This 
means preserving the Iraqi mil- 
itary establishment and avoid- 
ing the rise of a regime depen- 
dent bn Ir&qi Shia Muslims, 
who make up a majority of the 
population. 

The Gulf conflict was a very 
conservative war. It was fought 
to return the Middle East to 
the status quo ante before 
Saddam Hussein Invaded 
Kuwait. In the weeks before 
the fighting started, a meeting 
of senior British officials, 
including all UK ambassadors 
from the Gulf, concluded that 
it would be counter-productive 
for the West and its local allies 
to continue on to Baghdad 
and overthrow Saddam. Their 
reasoning was that if they 
occupied Baghdad they would 
be forced to call elections 
within six months. These, in 
turn, would be likely to pro- 
duce a democratic government 
dominated by the Shia and 
possibly sympathetic to Iran. 
Nothing could be more desta- 
bilising to the Sunni Muslim 
rulers of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and B ahrain. 

President Clinton's difficulty 
is that the Gulf war was sold as 
a democratic venture. A regime 
that flaunts its brutality as much 
as possible, like that of Saddam 
Hussein, is not difficult to 
demonise. This brutality had 
not prevented the US, Britain 
and most West European coun- 
tries from cultivating Iraq dur- 


ing the eight-year Iran- Iraq 
war. But in the lead-up to the 
Gulf conflict allied propaganda 
focused on the undoubted sav- 
agery of Iraqi torturers in 
Kuwait. Once the war was 
under way, the flight of the 
"Kurds through their snow-cov- 
ered mountains in tbe wake of 
their failed rebellion was 
flashed onto television screens 
across the world. Not surpris- 
ingly, viewers got the impres- 
sion that the war was being 
fougit, at least in part, for the 
sake of Iraqi self-determina- 
tion. It will be difficult for 
■Washington to stand to one side 
while Iraqi Kurdistan once 
again falls under the sway of 
Baghdad. 

A further problem for the 
Gulf wax allies is that their Orig- 
inal military victory was over- 
sold. The image of the war 
presented by the allied military 
was of clinical efficiency. In the 
first hours of the allied air 
attack, missiles and smart 
bombs were shown smashing 
into telecommunications tow- 
ers in Baghdad. Video film was 
taken by attacking aircraft 
showing bridges over the Tigris 
and Euphrates erupting as (hey 
were hit Here was war without 
civilian casualties. 

This was always misleading. 
Allied claims were exagger- 
ated Pilots claimed that in the 
Western Desert of Iraq they 
had hit 90 Scud launchers that 
were firing at Israel. An official 
report, sponsored by the US air 
force after tbe war, concluded 
that the real figure was nil Tbe 
pictures which had been shown 
on video by the attacking air- 
craft showed that most of the 
targets destroyed were flatbed 


trucks or petrol tankers on the 
road to Jordan driven by Fil- 
ipinos. Iraq lost more than 
2,000 tanks in the war, but 
when a sample of these were 
examined by allied experts they 
concluded that only 10 percent 
of these had been destroyed 
from tbe air. The rest had sim- 


It is. all very well to attack, as 
President Clinton did in 1993. 
the military intelligence head- 
quarters. But Iraqi ministries 
and other institutions have all 
had alternate headquarters 
outside Baghdad since tbe 
Iran- Iraq war: Without intel- 
ligence on the ground,' bomb- 


President Clinton’s difficulty is 
that the Gulf war was sold as a 
democratic venture 


pfy been abandoned by their 
crews. 

These exaggerated accounts 
have been criticised in Ameri- 
can official reports since the 
war. The latest by the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office, 
revealed that the Stealth 
bombers had been far less 
effective than claimed at the 
time. The author of the report 
is believed to have spent one 
year writing it and three years 
trying to get permission to pub- 
lish it Yet the original picture 
of the war as portrayed by US 
television in tbe euphoria of vic- 
tory has never disappeared. 1 
President Clinton bad to order 
the firing of Cruise and Ibma- 
hawk missiles yesterday 
because they are still associated 
in the minds of the American 
public with the bloodless victory 
in the Gull 

In practice they are likely to 
be ineffective. The real lesson 
of. the Gulf war was that 
“smart” weapons work against 
fixed targets that are dearly 
identifiable. But in Iraq - ana 
in any other country - these 
are likely to be in short supply. 


ing is no more effective than 
when Britain first tried to 
bomb the Kurdish tribes into 
submission under the direc- 
tion of Arthur “Bomber" Har- 
ris in the 1920s. 

The attraction of bombing 
then is the same as the use erf 
missiles now: They minimise 
casualties to our side. Harris 
promised that Kurdistan could 
be policed by using airpower 
alone. Cruise and Tbmahawk 
missiles have the advantage 
that there is not even apilot to 
be killed or captured. This lim- 
its tbe political danger to any 
government using mem, even 
when, as in this case, they are 
unlikely to do anything to 
intimidate Saddam Hussein. 

The danger is, of course, 
that reality catches up. In the. 
Gulf war an attempt to kiD Sad- 
dam Hussein in the Amariya 
shelter in Baghdad led to the 
deaths of 500 women and chil- 
dren. Israeli officers openly 
proclaimed at the start of the 
bombardment of Lebanon ear- 
lier this year that Operation 
Grapes of Wrath was modeled 
on the Gulf war air offensive. 


Given the failure of the US 
Patriot missiles to bring down 
Iraqi Scuds aimed at Israel, this 
took a certain amount of self- 
deception on the part of the 
Israeli armed forces. But for 
mili tary and political-leaders in 
Tfel Aviv and Jerusalem, the 
idea of a war in which no 
Isaelis died was too attractive 
to turn down. Only when Israeli gf 
shells killed 101 Lebanese 
refugees at Qana did the rest of 
the work! realise that claims of 
Hmiftti accuracy were as spuri- 
ous as ever. •••: -- 

The missile attacks will 
have no impact on Iraq. 
Expanding the no-fly zone in 
southern Iraq is likely to be 
equally ineffective. The fail- 
ure of the northern no-fly 
zone has been demonstrated 
by the easy Iraqi conquest of 
Arbil. The Kurdish capital- is 
on flat ground and could 
never be defended^ against 
Iraqi tanks - even if they were 
not aided by the guerrillas of 
Mr Barzani’s EGDP In the 
sooth of Iraq the no-fly zone, 
imposed in 1992, has alwztys 
been farcical. It has wholly 
failed to prevent Saddam 
Hussein draining the marshes 
where the Tigris and 
Euphrates meet and expelling 
the villagers who live there. 

The Gulf war in Iraq and 
Grapes of Wrath have once 
again demonstrated tbe limits 
of air power as a method of 
enforcing political con trol But ^ 
this is not to sSy that Saddam 
Hussein's hinge into Kurdistan 
is likely to prove strategically 
sound from Iraqis point of view. 

It' resembles his invasion of 
Iran in 1980 and Kuwait in 1990 
in that it is too public a humil- 
iation of his enemies. They are 
bound to respond by delaying, 
probably for a long time, per- 
mission for Iraq to exporta lim- 
ited quantity of oil. The US will 
put intense pressure on Turkey, 
which seemed the weakest link 
in the cordon Of hostile stales 
around Iraq, to continue 
enforcing sanctions. 

As with tbe invasions of 
Iran and Kuwait, Saddam has 
made a tactical gain, but at 
what may be heavy strategic 
cost. The civil war in Kurdis- 
tan is not going to end. Jalal al- 
Talabani, the leader of the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, 
is bound to counter-attack. 

Tbe US will put pressure on 
Mr Barzani to end his alliance 
with Baghdad. Saddam Hus- 
sein may come to. regret his 
renewed entanglement in Kur- 
distan, but for reasons that 
have nothing to do with Cruise 
or Tbmahawk missiles. 

Yesterday’s article by Andrew ® • 
Brown, “Can Prozac destroy 
our free wfll?”, was based on an 
interview with John Cornwell, 
whose book. Mind, Medicine 
and Murder on Trial, will be 
published by VUdng on Sep- 
tember 16, price £18. 
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For mad adverts, the Tory eyes have it 


\ke Tories an not going to 
call an election this year, 
are they? ■ ■ ■ 

They have said they won’t 

Does that mean they wifi or 
they won't? 

ft could mean either. 

5b they might he telling the 
truth? 

Oh, yes. By the law of aver- 
ages. even tbe Government 
tells the truth from time to 
time. ■ 

Well, if die Tories are not 
going to call a general election 
this year, why on earth did they 
choose this summer to indulge 
in their advertising campaign 
showing Tony Blair with mad, 
staring eves ? 

Oh, that was nothing to do 
with their election strategy. 
That was all part of their hol- 
iday campaign. 

•What does that mean ? 

When the Government 
goes on holiday, it likes to 
leave some trouble behind it 
as a kind of smokescreen so 
that they won't be required to 
come racing back from their 
Tuscan, Umbrian or Provencal 
vacation. 

So that’s why they did that 


ridiculous ad campaign show- 
in, g Tony Blair with wild star- 
ing eyes, portraying him as 
Satan, etc? 

Yes. They thought they 
would stir up enough trouble 
over that to distract attention 
from anything else that might 
need their real attention. 

Like prisoners being released 
from prison too early? 

Yes. That was the unfortu- 
nate kind of accident that no 
government likes to have 
happen during the summer 
hols. 

Which necessitated Michael 
Howard coming back early 
from his holidays? 

No. He was back already. 
Michael Howard never takes 
holidays. He spends all his 
time in the office working on 
new ways to Overwork the 
police and prison services. 
But at least Mr Howard was 
able to call the heads of the 
prison services back from their 
holidays- 

Which made a change from 
the silty season... 

Hold on, bold on. Are you 
suggesting that this is tbe silly 
season? 



Miles Kington 

Yes. Isn't that so? Isn't sum- 
mer the time when all the politi- 
cians are on holiday, so the 
papers have nothing to report 
but silly news? 

No, no, no - the exact 
opposite is true. It is when 
the politicians are around that 
we get true silliness. 

The soap opera season of 
British politics lasts for 10 
months, and it is then that we 
get all the silty stories- Harriet 
Hannan's child, Tony Blair's 
schools. Clan Short, Ewo- 
rebels, John Redwood’s leader- 
ship bid Michael Portillo's any- 
thing and so on and so on. In 
the brief two months of summer 
we get a rest from all that and 
the British press gets sensible 


just fora moment. / have never 
known why it was called the 
silly season. 

It wasn't veiy sensible this 
year, what with Tony Blair’s 
staring eyes and all that 

Well, I must soy that if the 
Tories choose to fight the next 
election on who has the mad- 
dest eyes, they are leaving them- 
selves wide open. 

One thing I would like to 
know. Why, if the Tories 
wanted to show that Tbny 
Blair has wild, mad, staring 
eyes, did they not use the eyes 
of Tbny Blair himself, instead 
of the eyes of an actor? 

It was a joke that went 
wrong she original idea HUS to 
use the eyes of Michael Hesel- 

tinc in the advertisement, an the 

grounds that the Tories had the 
wildest eyes of all right on their 
own doorstep. 

Why didn't this happen ? 
Mr Heseltine wanted 


in another galaxy many millions 
of miles from ours. 

Why didn't they use the 
road staring spectacles -of 
Michael Howard? 

Tony Blair doesn't wear 
spectacles. Why didn’t they 
take off Michael Howard's 
spectacles and use his mad 
staring eyes for the Tony Blair 
poster? 

Michael Howard ‘ never 
takes off his spectacles. : ' : 
Whynat? 

.. that would revbai 

that he had no eyes. 

If Michael Howard doesn’t 
have eyes, what does he have 
instead? 

Behind those mad, staring 
spectacles, Michael Howard 
has only got tiny round close 
circuit security cam eras, and 
a complicated autocue sys- 
tem which enables Mm to 
make long rabble-raising 


*■" >wwmne wanted tn . *? 

charge too much money for th, J ?ee< : hcs without looking at 
use of his eyes. *"*****" •**0# Or indeed without 
Why didn’t Lhev use ihr* ‘ 

mad. cold, staring eyes^f 

John Redwood? y 01 T *J°® u t it is an idea that the 
Unfortunately. Mr Redwood Sh!? **? **“0 tqyfeg 
was away on holiday at the time ca Jn J J nou wy ** neal ^ 
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Sorted for textured alcoholic fruit gel-carb 

pop drinks should not make us fret about teenage boozing but about marketing taking over the good night out 


Y OU IBa y |j ave __ j. 

alcoholic drinks^ahom 6 nn? ie beantifil1 people. In other words - the 
consumed u, nd taste d isgusUnS an ^"dsofthe marketing reptiles -it should 

^^^WsirangejydrS^I,^ *PP^ to “the dance-floor element" A 
that tSv^M* * >d Primarily byih^ioii^ BttJe “textured alcoholic fruit gek 

are nar^ifu - >ou ° ul of vuur ?£. “* from Carlsberg-Tfetley delicately 

Ufter A ^‘^HeaSSr ^ Thickhead. It? Interesting in a 

and GRH W rJ^[ ow,er ' Orighai ctSj? Spaced ust sort of way and is byped as an 
Do they encour^air^li^S essentia] feature of a fun night out I >h?nir 
Qwte possibly, bui asme^Hn^t 011 * 10 - * e «sentialfeatureofafr5nightisbemg 

smashS 5 ^"?^; P°. make eS A^tualltl nn naa - » 
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“alcopops". the soft a| together. The 

hard drinWna^baX?^ lhal ?"*“ 

cialfv vounu women »i? ng R e<1 P ,e - ep- 
ical marketing l °' II B 311 a <yn- 

nation's vouih 8 im lo lurn the 

another one A mnM *”<* here's 

as something you S, t |!f d ? , ? sed 

d -^~he^hSf“ 


with those dubious macho anxieties about 
the authenticity of booze. These new drinks 
are fizzy, fluorescent, infantile, saccharin- 
sweet and do a brilliant job of disguising the 
nasty taste of alcohol While grown-ups may 
bore on about good wine,the sad truth is 
most of us would down a bottle of vinegar 
if it said Fieurie on the label and some 
hyperactive bint on TV said it r emind^ her 
of Chanel No 5. Indeedthe much-maligned 
alcopops are unpretentious little numbers 
which just zap you with their artificiality. 
Just what you'd expect from such post-mod- 
ern little potions. 


SUZANNE MOORE 


tie post-modern moral panic about drink- 
ing and young people. Never mind the 
research which says that, as always, if 
teenagers want to get drunk, which they do, 
they spend their money on that which will 
get them drank fastest - beer and cider. 
This new panic is imbued with the kind of 
memory lapses that one associates with pro- 
gressive drinking. There have always teen 
things like alcopops, but they were called 
shandy, lager-and-lime, dder-and-black. 

It is not just lad culture in both its male 
and female incarnations that encourages 
excess. The gulf between new lad and old 


oaf was never as big and bold and bad as 
everybody liked to pretend. If it was, how 
come yon could buy Oliver Reed T-shirts 
at the Great British Beer Festival? 

The earnest worry about children being 
lured into “offies" to buy. alcopops because 
honestly they just didn’t realse that these 
drinks had alcohol in them is premised on 
denial - denial about the culture our kids 
grow up in, where every soft drink is sold 
as if it were a hallucinogen, in which 
imagery, graphic design, video have been 
under the influence of rave culture for a 
good few years now; denial about statistics 
that show that legal and illegal drugs are 
simply part of everyday experience for the 
majority of young people. This is not the 
same as saying that all young people take 
drugs and drink, but some of them do some 
of the time. Just like the rest of us. Some 
lives will be wrecked because of it and some 
wiD be enhanced because of it. Among 1 2- 
to -15-year-olds, 17 per cent, drink regularly 
and the majority do not have much dis- 
posable income. They are not the “reper- 
toire drinkers" of dub 18-30. 

The logical condusion of niche market- 


ing is that new consumer groups have to be 

aggressively sought out. Drag dealers do it 
relatively openly; the drinks industry has 
♦»ira»n to spiking lemonade in order to 
achieve its ends. Which is the more hypo- 
critical? 

What is most objectionable about these 
new products is that they no longer exist 
outside of the marketing loop. The fine 
between product and packaging is blurred. 
The package, the treads, the inane defini- 
tions are conceived and a product invented 
to fit the bin. Portfolio products for port- 
folio times matching our taste for portfo- 
lio politics. 

So don't worry your bungover beads 
about little girls drinking puke-flavoured 
Flavours for Ravers but ask yourself what 
happens when beliefs are replaced by 
“conceptual currents", when a good night 
out depends on a selection of chemicals 
“specifically styled to match the radically 
revised cultural concerns of pre -millennial 
youth culture". It’s enough to make you 
yearn for the good old days when Jarvis's 
melancholy little refrain “Sorted for Es and 
whizz" sounded just like the real thing. 


Do women deserve the vote ? 


The female vote has kept the Conservatives in office. 
Can Tony Blair expect a change next time? 


W omen are lo blame. 

They are like turkeys 
voting for Christinas: 
when they gei into the 
polling booth they lose 
ihrir heads. It is not ai all dear that the 
suffragettes did Britain much good, for 
if they had not chained themselves to 
the railings we would have been spared 
the past 1 7 years of Tbiy government. 
If women never had the vote, there 
would have been no Conservative gov- 
ernment since the war. (Not alto- 
gether a good idea either, perhaps). 

Why is the polling image of British 
women something akin lo Hyacinth 
Bucket? Analysing the 1992 election, 
MORI says the Conservatives had a 7 
per cent lead among women, and 
that gender gap has stayed remarkably 
static since the Second World War. 
New Labour puts its faith in a new 
appeal to women voters: Blair, after 
alL is not laddish like kinnock. But 
MORI say they see no sign of any sig- 
nificant shift: an aggregate of nine 
polls in the past three months still 
shows the gender gap at 7 per cent. 

How should Labour politicians 
seduce women? Evidence from focus 
groups and polls is glum news. Women 
are not interested and know even less 
about politics. They' bate arguments. 
They are less likely to remember what 
a politician said on television five min- 
utes afterwards. They hate old 
Labour's cloth-cap image because it is 
not aspirational enough. They hate jar- 
gon and statistics but like to be talked 
to genlK in parables that reflect their 
own lives. They don’t like risks - and 
a change of government is a risk. 

- Politicians have to be polite about 
the voters, but the rest of us don L 
What a dismal portrait of womanhood. 
Stupid, insular, selfish- nature’s con- 
servatives - is that it? I have to admit 
thatihis is not altogether news to those 
who have ever tried to mobilise 
women. In the heady days of women s 
liberation, the idea that we were going 
to mould women into a revolutionary 
cadre was always comical. Women are 
conservative with an infuriating ten- 
dency to be their own worst enemies 
(not all women, of course). They may 
be verv good grumblers - they have 
plenty ’to grumble about - but grum- 
bling is not a revolution. 


POLLY TOYNBEE 


Tessa JoweH, until recently Labour’s 
Minister for Women - now promoted 
to something less depresting -has been 
on a nationwide tea-crawl around the 
Women’s Institutes, Tbwnswomen’s 
Guilds and their ilk- She has been, rite 
says, '‘Listening to women” - an old 
politician's trick when you desperately 
want to win votes, but reckon you arc 
probably on a hiding to nothing if you 
open your mouth. 

She listened to women complaining 
bitterly at their multiple burdens - 
struggling to care for children and old 
people while working as welL “They 
wanted fathers to do more, but they 
didn't expect the culture to change.” 
She found women full of fear of soci- 
ety falling apart, alarmed at what 
they saw as a collapsing social order 
with crime and paedophilia lurking on 
every street comer. The world was 
changing too fast and for the worse. 
Insecurity was everywhere. 

Labour hope they can turn the 
blame for all that onto the Tbries-and 
Tessa Jowell did find evidence that 
these women did partly blame a 
decline in community, in schools and 
the NIK on the Tbries. But ft still 
sounds instinctively conservative — a 
view of the world where change is dan- 
gerous and Labour may look like the 
devil you don’t know. 

Feminists Smugly extol women's 
infini te superiority; mothers are best, 
men tehavebadfy.Menare selfish, bel- 
ligerent, sports-firatad emotional zeros 
who don't have real friends and don’t 
know they are bom. Matriarchy, says 
the myth, would mean peace on earth 
and bonding with nature. Bat on this 
evidence women can be every bit as 
awful as men - in their own way. 

There are, however, glimmers of 
hope on the horizon for Labour. 
Young women aged 18-34 are more 


likely to vote Labour than young men. 
But once they reach the 35-55 age 
group, they heroine three per cent less 
likely to vote Labour. Among over- 
555, the gender gap yawns into a 
chasm and 22 per cent more older 
women vote Conservative. 

The great question for Labour's 
future is this: are young women a new 
breed who will remain more pro- 
Labour as they grow older? Or will 
they turn Conservative, like theft- 
mothers and grandmothers before 
them? Naturally La bo or believes that 
young women are different Unlike 
their mothers, they are not frightened 
of Labour as they cannot remember 
the last Labour go ve r nm ent The win- 
ter of discontent is all Shakespeare to 
them. Over-mighty trade unions bear- 
ing down on a threatened democracy 
is about as scary to them as the mem- 
ory of dinosaurs. They will. Labour 
says, stay Labour as they grow older. 

Another straw in the wind: a recent 
Opinion Research Business poll 
revealed that one third of 35-44 year 
old women who voted Conservative 
last time do not intend to do so this 
time (though they are still dithering}. 
New polling evidence from the Faw- 
cett Society, to be published next 
Monday, wm suggest that the gender 
gap is the widest among the lowest 
sooal groups - with many more DE 
women voting Conservative than DE 
men. AB women and men vote much 
the same. 

However, Labour might draw most 
hope from across the Atlantic, where 
women have become markedly more 

likefy to vote Denxxrat As tte US elec- 
tion gets into its final stretch Bill Gra- 
ton is leading among women voters by 
a spectacular margin. If he wins, it win 
be because of women, amongst whom 
he is ahead by 16 per cent, while Dole 
leads by 6 per cent among male voters. 

- It was not always so. In the 1950s 
American women voted as their hus- 
bands or fathers told them. That began 
to change m the 1960s and 70s. Since 
1990 tte gap has widened sharply. A sur- 
vey last year found that two thirds of 
women voted differently from their 
husbands. Many men don’t know that 
- half erf them thought their wives voted 
as they did. Over tbe years similar sur- 
veys in Britain found men assunriig; theft 
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You can’t 
cure an 
adrenalin 
junkie 

Danger, for some, is 
just too irresistible, 
says Charles Arthur 


1 am 80 feet up a sheer cliff; with one 
foot on a ledge about as wide as a 
finger, the other dangling, while I 
try to get ray sweating hands to cling 
to the bulging rock in front of my face. 
I am breathing hard, and very scared. 
Some feet above I can see a break in 
the rock, the next hold I am aiming for. 
If I don’t reach it. I’ll surely fall off - 
probably 10 or 15 feet, until the ropes 
attached to my waist stop me, and bang 
me into the cliff, it'll certainly hurt 1 
can almost hear the adrenalin washing 
through my bead. It's wonderfuL a 
great way to spend a Sunday afternoon. 

Stephen Tnornley doubtless knew 
tbe feeling, too. He was the British 
leader of a mountaineering expedition 
in Pakistan, an experienced climber 
who with two colleagues was declared 
dead this week after being hit by an 
avalanche. 

Afterwards, Stephen's father said: “I 
was hoping he would do this and then 
give it up." The truth, however, is that 
for many people such sports are (he 
only way to make life worth living. If 
Stephen had conquered that peak, he 
would have had his sights set on oth- 
ers, too. The common phrase is “adren- 
alin junkie'’: someone addicted to the 
high of real danger. 

Cave-diving, potholing, rock climb- 
ing, motorbike and stock-car racing, 
cliff-diving, hang-gliding - all carry 
inherent risks, which to their devotees 
make them delirious in an increasingly 
safe world, where drugs have con- 
quered old diseases, and better engi- 
neering lias made cars and airplanes far 
safer than in the post-war years. 

There are fatalities in ail these 
sports, yet the really dangerous activi- 
ties are those that we do not usually 
class as risky. Diving and swimming, 
along with horse-riding and rugby, 
cause far more broken necks than any 
“ri sk” sport. A higher proportion of 
people who swim beyond their depth 
off the British coast die than in 
mountaineering. 

So why don't we talk of equestrian- 
ism, rugby and swimming in the same 
breath as cave-diving? Nobody looks ai 
a rugby game and declares that it 
looks like a prime place for a serious 
injury, yet anyone gazing into the dank 
mouth of a pothole knows on a visceral 
level that it can't be a good place to get 
caught when the rain starts. Equally, 
people think that bungee-jumping is a 
harmless thrill, rather than a real risk 
- unaware of the fact that the shock at 
the bottom of the foil can damage the 
retina. To a real adrenalin junkie, it's 
the latter fact (hat would make the 
jump worthwhile. 

At a time when we're surrounded tty 
safety, hemmed in by cotton wool and 
told not to open interesting latches and 
intriguing doors, it's perverse and 
pointless to do dangerous things - 
which is exactly why some people have 
to do it Stephen Thoraley wasn't the 
first, and he won’t be the last. 


wives voted with them, but in the secrecy 
of tbejpdlling booth more women were 
sneaking off to vote Tory. The treach- 
erous women's vote may explain why so 
many raters Be to pollsters. 

When women voters stayed home 
in the 1994 US Congressional elec- 
tions, the Republicans swept in. But 
women are rallying to Clinton again 
because of his pro-abortion policy, his 
brave stand on gun and tobacco con- 
trols and women, voters like Hillary 
Clinton. In America, a powerful 
Democratic women’s organisation has 


been urging women to get out there 
and vote, with the routing slogan, 
“When Women Vote, Women Win!” 

In Britain, however, although more 
women bother to vote than men, the 
opposite has been true until now. 
when women vote, women lose: they 
vote Tory although Labour has always 
had apparently a more pro-women 
platform, from equal opportunities to 
welfare and a minimum wage. But are 
British womeD voters about to follow 
their American sisters, and for the first 
time march to tbe left? 


THE CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 


PICKING THE 
PENNY SHARE 
WINNERS 


PENNY SHARES OFFER AN EXCITING 
AND POTENTIALLY REWARDING WAY 
FOR THE PRIVATE INVESTOR TO INVEST IN 
THE STOCKMARKET — 


L ogic is the sort of subject 

that can makes you want 
to grab an accountancy 
text for light relief- Baryta* 
Aristotle began the fetthe 

offered an exciting amcept of 

logic as an automatic reason- 
fiT machine for generating- 

fc Sj?3Sfi- » wo* out 

which forms °f reasoning 
made sense. 

If someone says that today 

froAc street Who happens 

to share that unfortunate 
^ and marches that per- 
all other 

a likes down to 10 
Suett to take over, you wodd 
Suspect that something bad 
""vT seriously awry. But n 
§£? reasoning is, say, that all 
SurTprime ministers must 
JJL the appearance of not 
£ine xenophobic man 1 ®®* 
and then you see Michael For- 
SoaVefeTfebbit imitation, 

25 £ a-** "“tX 

jSjt Mr FortiflO cannot be a 
Prime Minister* then 
SThave a sound reasomg 
pattern of the sort that Aris- 
totle labelled a syllogism. 
Working through aU the 
#kmi*_nart SVUOEZSZtiS, 


work something out. you look 
at the list, see which syllogism 
matches the thoughts you’re 
expressing, and then check if 
that syllogism is valid or noL 

It sounds a roundabout way 
of working but it's an excellent 

Sms. £?adso convenient for 
highlighting new knowledge: 
you scoop through the uni- 
verse, loading up your syllo- 
gisms with interesting d ata , 
and listening to see which 
ones clink accurately -into 
place. WhenWarren Buffet, 
for example, says that, you 
should invest in a company any 
idiot can run, because one 
day any idiot will, t hen you 

hara a flight pato directing you 
to hunt out a suita ble “id iot- 
proof” company to invest in. 

Unfortunately the syllo- 
gisms seemed such an impres- 
sive way of giving authority to 
an argument, that they largely 
ended up being used as a 
scaffolding for results that 
had already been worked out, 
most notably with Thomas 
Aquinas's 13th-century back- 
ing of Catholic theology. Only 
from the fate 19th century 
was a fresh approach taken, 
with the development of a 
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256 possibililieson^someof 

which are valid (leading from 

jruc premises lo truecondii- 

Sions). When youre Kipmg 
with someone, or just trying t° 


scnoc **■ — - 

ics with much finer detail. 
The reailts seem odd, like-a 

sOty bunch of squiggfcs, atfirst 

glance. But the made by 

modem logicians are amply a 



co mp act way of notating such 
assertions as “For any x, if x 
exists, and if x is the long of 
France, and i£r is bald, then tbe 
king of France is bald". (An 
example used by Bertrand Rus- 
sell in bis analysis of the logic 
of existence.) it’s so pedantic 
that you can see why working 
scientists almost never use for- 
mal logic to develop new ideas. 

. But the pedantry reduces 
what’s being said to a clean 
skeleton core, written in a 
, form that even the Iowest-IQ 
1 electronic circuits can follow, 
j Computers positively thrive 
I ou such exact switching, which 
is why their early develop- 
, ment depended, crucially, cm 
the exploration ofPeano, Rns- 
i sefl and otter logicians early in 
this century. 

Since then logic has devel- 
oped in many ways. One way 
of deciding if Ronald Reagan 
realty was responsible for win- 
ning the Cold Wir by raising 
Pentagon budgets is to explore 
the logic of “possible worlds", 
where you ran the historical 
tape forward several times. In 
one version you would look at 
the world where an unknown 
named Lebed led a coup 
against Gorbachev and 
matched Reagan’s spending; 
in another, there would be the 
world where Reagan’s nuclear 
policies led to the war which 
destroyed 99 per cent of all 
earth life in the Great Cata- 
clysm of 1985, etc. 


A different approach takes 
on tbe logic of ordinary rea- 
soning. Don Norman has been 
especially good at showing 
how there’s one sort of logic, 
call it engineering logic, where 
all the dials for a stove’s burn- 
ers should be laid oul in a neat 
straight line, yet there’s a sec- 
ond sort of logic, call it “famil- 
iarity’’ logic, where what we 
realty want are for the dials to 
be arranged in a miniature 
copy of tbe burners’ layout so 
we can remember which ones 
to turn. 

None of this would have 
surprised Aristotle. Along 
with his writings on syCogisms 
he explored ordinary reason- 
ing patterns at length: the 
egocentric world of young 
people, the prejudice-flatter- 
mgs of politicans, the reflex 
for the famili ar and comfort- 
able, are all in there. Without 
realising it,' he wasn’t that far 
from the computer. The huge 
tableau of 256 possible syllo- 
gisms he outlined is a crude 
early precursor of a micro- 
processor with 25 6K units of 
memory. The number’s the 
same, for they’re both buhl up 
from the same multiplied 
sequences of rigid switchings 
and sub-switchings - which is 
what his logic, with its hunt .for 
as ideal knowledge machine, 
automatically chugged out 
those 2300 years ago. 

Tbmonw: Ethics 
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obituaries / gazette 

Christine Pascal 


A brilliant actress on stage, 
wrcen and television, Christine 
™eal also knew fame as a film 
director and scriptwriter, in 
all of which roles she was 
outstanding. 

It must have been difficult to 
sustain this juggling act, and she 
was often lorn and distracted by 
their different demands on an 
energy and an intelligence that 
seemed inexhaustible. She was 
a Sagittarius, and she com- 
mented in a recent interview: 
“Ms a double sign that has 
made me up in ihe air when I'm 
acting or writing, and very much 
down to earth when I warn to 
direct a film. Three ways of life 
difficult to reconcile. 

Indeed, her promising acting 
career suffered from these con~ 
fiicts. if only because some di- 
rectors hccarnewuiyof offering 
her parts, being unsure of them- 
selves and afraid that the di- 
rector in Pascal might lake over 
from the actress. On the other 
hand, it assured her the undi- 
vided attention of good film- 
makers who hud complete 
mastery of their art. 

She was horn into a very con- 
ventional bourgeois family in 
that must bourgeois of French 
cities. Lyons. Her early educa- 
tion was at a convent school, 
then at the Lycec Saint- 
Exupery and the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of 
Lyons, where she graduated in 
Modem Languages and Liter- 
atures. She was interested in * 
everything - sport, modem 
dance, poetry, and above all the 
theatre, and she had a few 
walk-on parts as an amateur for 
Roger Planchon. She took 
courses at the Lyons Conser- 
vatoire. where she' had the good 
fortune to he noticed by a great 
director. Bernard Tavernier, 
who was to become one of the 
lodestars of her professional 
existence. 

He cast her in his first film. 

L 'Horlogcr tie Saint-Paid [The 


Watchmaker of Saint-Paul), in 
1973, adapted from Sunenon’s 
celebrated psychological thril- 
ler. Then in 1974 she was giv- 
en the starring part of a young 
Jew in Michel MhranTs Les 
Guichetsdu Louvre which is a 
grim depiction of the rounding- 
up of Jews - men, women and 
children - in the famous Paris 
landmark Le Vel’ dTCv, a velo- 
drome from which the Nazi oc- 
cupation troops, assisted by 
French police and civilians, 
sent thousands of victims to the 
concentration camps and the 
death chambers. Pascal's success 
in this demanding rate made her 
deride to devote her life to 
acting. 

Her next part was one that fit- 
ted her like a glove, the little Re- 
gency prostitute Amelie in 
Tavernier's beautiful historical 
evocation of Philippe due d’ Or- 
leans’ Regency (1715-23) dur- 
ing the minority of the fiiture 
Louis XV The part was written 
specially for her by a great 
veteran scriptwriter, Jean Au- 
renche, and Tavernier himself, 
and tie film was called very suit- 
ably Que la fete camnjence 
(1974) - a kind of triumphant 
opening to Christine Pascal's 
own dazzling career. 

Tavernier also cast her in the 
1976 psychological study Le 
Juge et l 'assassin , an exploration 
of criminal madness that an- 
nounced Tavernier’s major 
themes: clinical analysis of char- 
acters totally opposed to any 
kind of social restraint It was 
set in the 19th century and 
Pascal fell herself obscurely 
drawn to the depiction of 
the sort of rebellious, non- 
conformist behaviour that was 
soon to resemble her own, in 
both private and public life. She 
became in every sense the “bad 
girl" of the French cinema, 
without the las of any of her ra- 
diantly passionate personality 
and her compelling charm. 

She went on to make La 


Medicare fagon de marcher by 
Claude Miller in 1975, Les In- 
serts semi encore tom by the 
Swiss director Patricia Moraz. 
(1976), and L 'fmpnfcateur by 
Jean-Louis BertuccelH in 1977, 
ail films in which she could ex- 
press perfectly her irreverent 
and and-social attitude to life. 

But die was a woman whh a 
passion for literature and writ- 
ing. In 1977 she wrote her first ' 
screenplay with Bernard Tav- 
ernier, Les Enfants gditls 
(“Spoilt Children* 1 ), in which 
she also acted a part that was 
her own portrait. Her first 
single-handed script was Filic- 
U£ (1979), a film whose outra- 
geous self-confession and crude 
sexual detail was of a delight- 
fully provocative indecency, 
and shocked bourgeois France 
and even the hard-boiled pro- 
fessionals of the streets and the 
cinema studios. 

In the same year, she ap- 
peared in Andrzej Wajda’s Les 
Demoiselles de Wdko and Paco 
rinfadible by Didier Haudcpin. 
In 1982, she did the unexpect- 
ed, as usual, and got married, 
to the Swiss producer Robert 
Boner, and this brought her act- 
ing jobs in Switzerland, again 
with Patricia Moraz as director, 
in the 1980 film Le Chemin per- 
du. In 1984, she directed her 
next film, La Gance (“The Sint" 
- a revealing title), the tale of 
a young woman (Isabelle Hup- 
pert) who falls in low with a po- 
liceman (Richard Berry) who 
had already raped her twice at 
an interval of seven years. 

Pascal kept acting: Diane 
Kurys' 1982 Coup de foudre , 
Roger Hanin’s 1984 Train d'en- 
fcr. an excellent television 
movie, Signe Charlotte (1984 and 
several popular reruns). An- 
other Tavernier, the jazz classic 
Autour de minuit (Round Mid- 
night) followed in 1985 and La 
Travestic by Yves Boissat in 
1987. 

But she began to concentrate 



‘I'm a pessimist': Pascal in the outrageous F&taKd, 1379 


more on directing. In 1988, she 
scripted and directed Zanzibar, 
a vitriolic attack on the French 
film industry that did nothing to 
soften her reputation as a “bad 
girl". But it is a witty defence of 
the independent auteur film- 
maker against the major studios 
shown to bp dominated by 
hypocrisy and greed. 

Her greatest success came in 
1991: Le Petit prince a dit , with 
Richard Berry and Anemone (a 
delicious actress who, in many 
ways, resembles Pascal). It is a 
movie about a child with a 
brain tumour. Her mother is an 
actress, her father a scientist, 
and the little girl witnesses the 
emotional conflicts between 
them, conveyed in an unemo- 
tional. unsensational way by 


the director. It won the Prix 
Louis-Delluc and four nomi- 
nations for C&ars (the French 
Oscars) including one for the 
best director. 

Another variation on the 
themes of marital struggle and 
conflicting temperaments was 
Adult&re, mode eTemptoi (“Adul- 
tery, How Tb Do It”) in 1995, 

cal and^erh^band - an titil- 
lating detail that a gtrin caused 
raised eyebrows. It was not 
well received by the general 
public but it is a wonderfully 
wry, intelligent picture of do- 
mestic urban life in the late 
1980s and wen worth watching. 

Strangely, Christine Pascal's 
first film, Felicite , opened with 
a suicide. A woman (Pascal) 


finds her brother has banged 
him sell and she sets out to ex- 
amine her own fife, its excess- 
es, its sexual morbidity’ its 
professional anguish and per- 
sonal despair - “ Tin a pes- 
simist”, the radiantly smuing 
Pascal would proclaim. 

In an interview for the intel- 
lectual film magazine Les 
Cahiers du Cinema she talked 
about Le Petit prince a dit and 
sai± “It's a confession at the age 
of 39, when Fve lost the insou- 
ciance of youth and am begin- 
ning to five with the idea of 
disease and death ... So many 
of my friends have died, of can- 
cer, suicide. Aids . . . Aids has 
destroyed our relationship with 
sex, the freedom to be gay, het 
or bi, no problem, that’s what 
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our generation fought for, and 
now it means death." 

l iitft the philosopher Gilles 
Deleuze whom she admired, she 
left the bright lights of the stu- 
dio for the darkness of death by 
jumping out of a window in the 
psychiatric clinic where she had 

been having treatment since the 
middle of August She had once 
declared: “I wish to die by my 
own hand" (she used the Ger- 
man term frehvillger Tod or 
“voluntary death") “when the 
right moment presents itself." 

James Kirknp 

Christine Pascal, actress, script- 
writer and film director bom 
Lyons 29 November 1953; mar- 
ried 1982 Robert Boner, died 
Paris 30 August 1996. 


Vagit Holmboe 


“His genius truly generates - in 
his music things are bom and 
they grow. In it. continuous 
metamorphosis is not merely 
ingenuity: it is life, it is tingling 
proliferation." Thus Robert 
Simpson on the music of 
the Danish composer Vagn 
Holmboe. 

Holmboe was a master of 
world standing, one of the great 
symphonisis. His reputation in 
Scandinavia has been secure for 
decades: it took (he recording 
of his J4 symphonies on the 
Swedish label BIS (a cycle be- 
gun in 1992 and finished only 
in March this year) to alert the 
wider musical public (hat here 
was a composer of the widest 
international significance. 

Vagn Holmboe was born in 
1909. in Horscns. the fourth of 
five brothers (the eldest of 
whom was the writer and Ara- 
bist Knut Holmboe, whose 
promising career was brought to 
an abrupt end when he was 
murdered by Arab brigands in 
193U; while his younger broth- 
er, Ebbe, active in the Danish 
resistance during the Second 
World War, was put to death in 
a Nazi concentration camp in 
1944). In 1926, on the recom- 
mendation of Carl Nielsen, 
Vagn Holmboe was admitted to 
the Royal Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Copenhagen, where he 
srudied with Knud Jappesen 
and Finn Hoffding, who, a frail 
but aiert 97-year-old, survives 
him. 

In 1930 Holmboe went to 
study in Berlin, where he had 
some informal study sessions 
with Ernst Toch. More impor- 
tant than his contact with loch 


was his meeting with Meta May 
Graf, a Romanian pianist then 
studying with Hindemith; they 
were married in Romania in 
Novvmbc • 1933. It was a mar- 
riage tha> was to be blissfully 
successful: 63 years later the 
Hohnboes were as obviously in 
love as they must have been at 
the beginning. 

Holmboe’s first successes 
with publication and perfor- 
mance came in the early 1930s: 
he survived in the interim 
through teaching. His career 
began in earnest in 1939. when 
he was 30, thanks to a pan- 
Scandinavian competition for 
an orchestral work held by the 
Royal Danish Orchestra. 

Holmboe ’s Second Sympho- 
ny had not made it through to 
the final round. The orchestra's 
conductor, Egislo Tango, had 
been absent for the Preliminary 
rounds of adjudication and on 
his return asked to see all the 
scores that had been submitted. 
Tango obviously realised that 
the driving energy in its outer 
movements signalled that some- 
thing veiy important had en- 
tered Scandinavian music, and 
Holmboe’s symphony won first 
prize. 

It was the launch of one of 
the most productive careers of 
any 20th-century composer - 
and among recent prolific com- 
posers perhaps the only one of 
such consistently high quality. 
The Second Symphony is al- 
ready the 107th work fisted in 
PSul Rapo port’s chronological 
catalogue of Holmboe's com- 
positions. Rapo port went to 
press, in January this year, with 
his list at a total of 368 works; 



Holmboe: metamorpho s is 

Holmboe meantime kept going. 

The prize money from the 
competition allowed the Holm- 
boes to buy a large plot of land, 
near Ramkfce and Lake Arre, 
about 30 miles outside Copen- 
hagen; there they built a house, 
cleared the land, planted liter- 
ally thousands of trees with 
their own hands (Holmboe 
was very proud of that), and 
there they lived for almost half 
a century. 

Holmboe’s early composi- 
tions show almost nothing of the 
ethos of Carl Nielsen, whose 
successor he was soon assumed 
to be: Holmboe was a very dif- 
ferent kind of humanist. In- 
stead, one hears something of 
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the influence of his close study 
of various folk musks, not least 
the Hungarian and Romanian 
traditions he encountered dur- 
ing the year-long Balkan field- 
trip undertaken at the time of 
his wedding; he also closely 
examined Arabic music. 

His interest in folk material 
endured; in 1988 be published 
(in English) Danish Street Cries , 
based on research be had begun 
over 60 years earlier. The effect 
of such studies on his own work 
was indirect, as he absorbed ob- 
jectively from folk music the el- 
ements that he wanted: the 
effects of rhythmic and melod- 
ic repetition, for instance, and 
of the movement of dance. In- 


deed, Holmboe’s music of the 
period reveals just a passing, 
affinity with Barttik. 

From the early 1950s Holm- 
boe began to perfect the 
technique he referred to as 
“metamorphosis”: his musical 
material - a tiny motif, a rhyth- 
mic pattern - was now ina state 
of constant evolution, being 
developed as soon as it hit the 
page, generating symphonic 
momentum on a generous 
scale. This method of continu- 
ous metamorphosis reflected 
precisely how Holmboe drew 
the music from within himself: 
it poured from him, it grew in 
him as buds grow on trees. 

Commentators writing about 
his music are often thrown 
back on organic metaphors 
drawn from natural images, 
but for the best of reasons: the 
abiding impression that Holm- 
boe's music leaves is that of a 
living thing, of something grow- 
ing, exploring, expanding. Hans 
Keller once defined the sym- 
phony as the large-scale inte- 
gration of contrasts. Holmboe 
disagreed: “Immediate con- 
trasts must be subordinated, as 
the symphonic line should not 
be blurred or destroyed." Simp- 
son described Holmboe's style 
with his customary elegance: 
“Elements that seem similar as- 
sume myriad new shapes, flying 
around, about, and amongst one 
another like birds, and as they 
mingle, so they change again, 
constantly, organically." 

One can trace the evolution 

of metamorphosis as a structural 
principle in the symphonies 
Holmboe composed in the mid- 
1940s and early 1950s, particu- 


larly from No 5 (1944) until its 
perfection in No S (19 51). 
There then ca?i v. In tns 
symphonic output i*c v.as 
composed only m 196V -68, and 
the last in the series. No 13 (the 
14th of the official canon, since 
the Sinfonia in Memoriam of 
1954 carries no number), was 
premiered only in March this 
year. In these later works, 
Holmboe's orchestral palette 
became gradually lighter, more 
transparent; the power, the 
sense of movement, of growth, 
is still there but the pile-driving 
enthusiasm of the earlier sym- 


rewheeling motion that is at 
times almost weightless. 

Concurrently with his com- 
posing, Holmboe was also one 
of Denmark’s most important 
teachers. After holding a post 
at the Institute for (he Blind in 
Copenhagen from 1940 to 1949, 
he moved to the Royal Con- 
servatory in 1950 and in 1955 
was appointed Professor of 
Theory and Composition, at 
that point relinquishing his 
eight-year position as a review- 
er for the dally newspaper Poh- 
tiken. His pupils included Per 
Nfngard and lb Nprhobn. In 
1965 Holmboe gave up his 
chair and became a full-time 
composer, supported by his 
pension and a state grant In his 
“retirement" he wrote close on 
150 more works, as well as 
completing three books and 
contributing essays to a number 
of publications. 

Composing was the essence 
of Vagn Holmboe. It /helled him 
through the series of illnesses 
that beset his last years. I last 


rang him around a week before 
his death. His wife, Meta, an- 
swered the phone, “\&gn is 
very fll/sbe raid, “but he is still 
composing." He had all but fin- 
ished a string quartet, No 21 in 
the numbered series (since 
.there are 10 quartets before the 
official No 1), and the ideas 
were still blossoming in him. 

He leaves a corpus of work 
so large that it is difficult to take 
adequate stock of it Besides the 
symphonies and quartets, there 
is a handsome number of oth- 
er orchestral pieces, including 
29 concertante works for one or 
more soloists, a large quantity 
of chamber and instrumental 
music, two operas and a ballet 
and around 60 choral works, 
several of them of some scale. 

Vfcgn Holmboe was one of 
the most lovable of men - gen- 
erous, soft-spoken, utterly un- 
pompous, always solicitous for 
the welfare of others. When, at 
the beginning of March, in the 
concert ball of Danish Radio, 
his frail figure stepped gently 
forward, supported by a stick, 
to take a bow after the premiere 
of the Thirteenth Symphony, 
the audience rose to pay 
homage. There was, of course, 
the respect that is offered to a 
national figure on such an oc- 
casion. More than that: one 
sensed, very clearly, that this 
man was loved. 

Martin Anderson 


Vagn Holmboe, composer, bom 
Horscns, Denmark 19 December 
1909; married 1933 Meta May 
Graf (one son, one daughter): 
died Ramlese, Denmark 1 Sep- 
tember 1996. 


Paul 

Ritchie 


Only a handful of Australian 
painters who left their 
land after the Second World 
flfer have remained in penna- 

nent exile, and none quite m the 

manner of Panl-Ritcuie. like- 
wise, very few painters have 
turned from writing to painting 
and succeeded as Ritchie did. 

Once away from Australia m 
1953, he settled on the island of 
Ibiza, where he remained for 20 
years. For the first decade he 
lived entirely off his painting, 
sometimes by using ingenious 
stratagems. He would wade 
into the shallow waters of the 
island with a roll of work under 
his arm and show a Spanish 
businessman or an American 

tourist what he had been doing, 
often selling apiece fora ridicu- 
lously low price. This would net 
him enough pocket money for 
food and cigarettes for a week 
or two. He was then sharing a 
remote finca with the Swiss 
painter Hans Hinterreiter, and 
both of them were leading lives 
of almost monkish simplicity. 

In 1963 his life changed. He 
married Diana Haas of Toron- 
to and they moved into Santa 
Eulalia: Realising that paint 
was an inadequate medium for 
all be wanted to express, he had 
already written his first book, 
The Fallow Season (1961). A col- 
lection of vignettes and stories 
based on a term in England as 
a master in a reform school, this 
gave only a hint of the talent 
that would ignite in his next two 
books. He began to work with 
an almost furious intensity. 

In 1966 his first novel. The 
Protagonist, appeared, and, in 
1967, Confessions of a ' People 
Lover. The two, in very differ- 
ent ways, evoke a shadowy, 
half-fictive world reminiscent of 


Peter Fraser 


:ter Fraser embraced through- 
it his life a great sense of 
temalionahsm to which he ap- 
jed all his energy. His life's 
ork in the Foreign Office and 
the Western European 
nion consolidated his belief in 
wider international self. 
Fraser was bom in 1920, two 
fars after the end of the First 
forfd War. He was the only son 
: Sir Francis Fraser, a distin- 
ushed physician and professor 
: Medicine at London Uni- 
srsity, St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
tal and later the British 
jstgraduate Medical School, 
raser remembered his early 
le with much affection and re- 


called that all elements at 
school, home, neighbours and 
even table manners had the bind 
of Edwardian feel so vividly por- 
trayed in Upstairs Downstairs. 
The early years in his Victori- 
an home in Finchley, north 
London, were full of mischief 
and activity. 

After schooldays at Sher- 
borne School, he 'finished his 
education at Zurich and Cam- 
bridge universities. His degree 
in Modem Languages, inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the 
Second World War, was to 
dictate in time his lifelong ded- 
ication to the world of interna- 
tional politics which he loved. 


During the war he served in the 
Scots Guards as Intelligence 
Officer in the 6th Guards 
Brigade and was then trans- 
ferred to French ■ Army HQ 
and assumed consular duties in 
Strasbourg until demobilisa- 
tion in 1946. 

He immediately joined the 
Foreign Office, where the then 
Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, asked him to join the 
Brussels Treaty Organisation, 
winch administered the alliance 
between Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries; from 1952 
onwards he served as its Deputy 
Secretary General In 1955 the 
Western European Union was 


established as a consultative fo- 
rum for defence issues among 
Western European govern- 
ments, and Fraser was duly ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary 
General. Subsequently, in 1956, 
he became Secretary-General of 
the Saar Commission, the com- 
mission which supervised the 
transfer of the Saarland back to 
West German rule. Fraser’s 
outstanding organisational aWL 
ity, his passion for a new chal- 
lenge, his dear and concise 
reports on complex issues and 
meetings, his approach to his 

staff inbandlingpersonal prob- 
lems, earned him confidence 


rite his international out- 
look, Fraser was, however, al- 
ways drawn to his deep Scottish 
roots and his beloved Scot- 
land, whether it be admiring 
the glens and brooks of the 
countryside or cheering the 
Scottish rugby team. 

His hobby was ‘ 
and, despite his desire for an or- 
derly and comfortable exis- 
tence, he would stand for hours 
waist deep in the freezing Scot- 
tish lochs or rivers, coaxing 
and catching the elusive salmon 
or trout As with everything, he 
demonstrated a single-minded 
passion for the sport which re- 
sulted in many a good day's 


catch in the worst of conditions. 
It was this irresistible combi- 
nation of enthusiasm which 
made both the man and his life 
a story everyone he met loved 
to hear. 

Fraser was well liked and, 
with his extraordinary depth of 
knowledge and culture and his 
easy-going manner, he aroused 
interest in aD who knew him. He 
had the ability to create a 
real sense of drama and ro- 
mance in a world full of frus- 
trations and one never left his 
company without feeling up- 
beat and with a new perspective 
on life. 

SussoStoDdttD 



Fraser: stagte-fninfed 


Peter BasUFmser, diplomat: ban 
21 December 1920; married 1956 
Jennifer Bumier ( two sons, one 
daughter marriage dissolved); 
died London ID August 1996. 



Rttefito: surprising 

Kafka and l; Beckett, writers 
whom he much admired, but the 
result is very much his own. 
Both are studies in negative po- 
tency and disaffection. Honey, 
the anti-hero of the first, is a 
wandering exile to whom much 
happens, for reasons he cannot 
understand. The central char- 
acter in the second is an 80- 
year-old in an Orwellian futur- 
ist world where the permitted 
lifespan is 70. Bewildered by 
what he sees around him, he 
fights for survival and meaning. 

The astonishing thing about 
both books is that, although 
their substance is dark and 
chilling, the language is highly 
innovative and surprising. 
Ritchie’s prose has an extraor- 
dinary density and tactility. He 
often said that if you can't do 
anything new in a novel you 
oughtn’t to write one. These two 
books certainly give ns a new 
and, often, disconcerting music. 
It’s as if, like Hopkins, he is try- 
ing to make with words a new 

dialect Of p ainting 

The Protagonist, in particular, 
received critical acclaim and his 
play Saint Honey' (1968), a dra- 
matic adaptation of that script, 
was performed successfully 
both m England and Australia. 
Ritchie thrived on contro- 
He could be maddeningly 
Fcull in discussion and his 
disposition was often high- 
pitched and even antic. Yet his 
judgement concerning paint- 
ing, old and new, of literature, 
and of people was often unerr- 
ing. He had a sharp nose for die 
genuine. A man of almost Whit- 
manesque relish for the whole 
human kingdom, he made 
friends everywhere, and that 
empathy is the first and last 
thing we notice in his paintings, 
sketches and stories. 

It was no accident that, in his : 
later years, he worked as a 
Samaritan. He was, for ordinary 
~' r ^le, as well as for artists in 
_ and, Australia and Cana- 
da, not only a source of en- 

cowagenient but an inspiration. " 

Keith Harrison 


Paul Fraser Ritchie, artist and 
*7^ Sydney, Australia 14 
August 1923; married 1963 Di- 
ana Haas (one daughter); died 
London 23 July 1996. 


On 20 August 1996, to 
{all) and Adrian, a son. 


t James Lawrence. 74, 
22 August at Queen 
sxatjr Hospital, Roe- 
Krel Frida? 6 Scpte m- 
Long Duton lawn 
story Lone, Suibaan- 
:bs* to the Artiste Gen- 
B t Institution or to the 
■ Hospice ci to Ftedk W. 
Oiuiich Street, Twick- 
[ufetn Mass win be held 
! September, 11 JO am 
eth of Portugal RC 


Births, 



Church, The Vineyard, Richmond, 
mth Edgar Fleet, solo tenor. 
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Birthdays 

Miss Joan Aiken, amhur of children's 
books, 72; Professor Anthony Atkin- 
son. Warden, Nuffield College, Ox- 
ford, 52; Sir Hubert Bennett, 
architect, 87r Sir John Chamfcy, 
tccbotagical consultant, 74; Air Mar- 
shal Sir John Cheshire, former As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope, 54; Sir Michael Pay, former 
Chairman, Commission for Racial 
Equality, 63: Mr Peter Drew, former 

djainnam'B^’WfoodTOw, 69; Mrs 
Ann Duramen. farmer director, 
pnnny medc Hust^ 66; Mr Mike 

Gapes 44; Miss Mitri Gs^oat, ao> 


dess and dancer, 66; Lord Howell, 
former government minister, 73; Sir 
Nicholas Jackson, organist, harpsi- 
chordist and composer, 62; Mr Bill 
Keuwrighl, theatrical impresario, 
SI; Mr Dinsdak Louden, actor, 64; 
Ah Onfif Marshal Sir David Lee, 84; 

Wiliam MarsOones, former High 
Court judge, 81; Mn E liza b eth Pea- 
cock MP, 59; Lord Sandhurst, 
wartime RAF bomber commander, 
76; Mr Michael Stean, chess, player. 
43; Mr Tom Vfctson, golfer. 47. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Robert Raikn, rounder of 
Sunday Schools, 1736; Franfub- 


Kenfe, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
author and politician, 1768; Anton 
Bruckner, composer and organist, 
1824; Darius Milhaud, composer,' 
1892; Antonin Artaud, playwright 
and director. 1896; Mai; Renault 
(Mary Challens), novelist, 1905. 
Deaths: Edvard Hagcrup Grieg, 
composer, 1907; Albert Schweitzer, 
organist doctor and missionary, 
1965. Ob this day: the world’s first 
rally of Boy Scouts was held at the 
Crystal Palace, near London, 1909; 
Antwerp was liberated by the Allies, 
1944; Queen wnhelmina of the 
Netherlands abdicated in favour of 
her daughter, Juliana, 1948; the 
fbrth Road bridge was opened, 



1964; in Rio dc Janeiro, the US am- 
bassador to Brazil was kidnapped by 
terrorists, 1969. Tbday is the Feast 
Day of St Boniface L pope, St Ida of 
Herzfeld, Saints MarceUus and Va- 
fasrian, St Marinus of Son Marino, St 
Rosalia, St Rose of Viterbo and St 
Ultan of Ardbraccan. 

Schools 

The "King’s School, Ely 
The Michaelmas term begins today 
at the King’s School Ely. The 
Caiherine Needham’s Art Centre win 
be felly operational: the Tfcdunfogy 
Centre and the Junior School ex- 
tension and Music Department will 


be opened; and Aoemont House to- 
gether with its new Nursery will be 
located in enlarged and refurbished 
accommodation. There will be an 
Open Morning for prospective senh- 
formers and their parents on Satur- 
day 19 October. The Admission of 
King’s and Queen’s Scholars will take 
place at Cathedral Evensong on 
Friday ^November, the preacher at 
the Service will be the Bishop of 
Durham the Right Rev Michael 
Turnbull. The Senior School pro- 
due lion of A Midsummer NhAt's 
Djmm wiU be staged in the Hayward 

TJcabe on 5, 6 and 7 December. The 

Old Bean Dinner will be held on 
Saturday 19 October. 
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Unit trusts 


Morgan may 


have broken 


SIB rules 


JILL TREANOR 
Banking Correspondent 


are in the process of gaining 
stock market listings through 
privatisations or flotations. 

Sources close to Morgan 
Grenfell insisted last night that 
this was the case with the funds 
managed by Mr Young. 

Morgan Grenfell had con- 
tinued to market the once-higb- 
ly successful fund, along with two 
others, amassing 90,000 in- 
vestors in them, before the 
three were suspended on Mon- 
day because of “possible irreg- 
ularities on certain unquoted 
securities". 

Those investors, in limbo 
yesterday, looked set to receive 
some good news by today with 
Morgan Grenfell expected to 
resume quotations in the funds. 

“We arc working as quickly 
as we can to get them up and 
running as soon as possible," 
said an Imro spokeswoman, 
Judy Delatorre. 

"We have assurances from 
the company that no investors 
will lose their money. No unit 
trust has ever been declared m 
default,” she said. 

Morgan Grenfell Asset Man- 
agement said on Monday it 
would meet its liabilities on any 
of the irregularies ^identified, 
which arc believed to be sus- 
lanlial with sources insisting 
that losses of at least £150m 
may have to be footed by 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell as 
a result of problems with vac- 
ating these unquoted securities. 

Highly regarded Mr Young, 
38, ran another of the funds in 


Peter Young, the Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell fund manag- 
er at the centre of investigations 
into irregularities involving 
£1 .4bn worth of funds, vastly ex- 
ceeded regulatory limits for 
the amount which" could be in- 
vested in unquoted securities. 

This emerged yesterday as it 
became apparent that the hole 
left in funds managed by Mor- 
gan Grenfell Asset Manage- 
ment on behalf of 90,000 
investors may exceeed £150m by 
some margin. 

Under guidelines issued by 
the Securities and Investments 
Board, unit trusts may normal- 
ly invest only 10 per cent of their 
funds in unlisted securities. 

Bui up to 28 per cent of one 
of his fluids, Morgan Grenfell 
European Growth Trust was in- 
vested in unquoted securities at 
the end of May. according to the 
unit trust's annual report 

The annual report also ap- 
peared to show- that the hold- 
ings by the trust in unquoted 
and quoted companies exceed- 
ed regulatory guidelines than in- 
vestments should amount to no 
more than 10 per cent of their 
issued share capital. 

Fund managers may be able 
to exceed their 10 per cent 
limit if they can prove to their 
trustees - in this case the new- 
ly appointed Royal Bank of 
Scotland - that the companies 
in which they are taking stakes 


which dealings were suddenly 
halted at the start of the week 
- Dublin-listed Morgan 
Grenfell European Capital 
Growth Fund. 

Another manager, Stewart 
Anner, who has not been sus- 


pended, ran the other troubled 
fund - Morgan Grenfell Eu- 


hmd - Moreau uremeu fau- 
ro pa. But other heads may yet 
roll, sources said, already ex- 
pected bonuses to be cut Eu- 
ro pa was the top performing 
fund last year, according to 
performance measurement firm 
Mkropal. But by August this 
year it had crashed down 
through Micro pal's league ta- 
bles to 95th place. 

Morgan Grenfell European 
Growth was second toEmopa 
in 1995 but had fallen lo 127th 
at the start of August, giving a 
negative return of close to 10 
per cent. 

Peter Jeffreys, the managing 
director of Fund Research 
Limited, said he thought the 
European Growth fund had 
starting building its exposure 
to unquoted securities last 
autumn. 

“It has been significantly re- 
duced since the annual report 
at the end of May." Mr Jeffreys 
said, noting that only in the Iak 
several months had the fund's 
performance been hit 

“The proportion in unlisted 
securities started to build up in 
August last year. I was surprised 
about the proportion invested 
... but understood it was a 
short-term phenomenon". 



Warning 
on slow 


recovery 


MAGNUS GRfMOND 


Further evidence that tbe revival 
in the housing market has yet 
to filter through to the building 
industry came yesterday as 
three big groups warned of 
sl uggis h trading so far this year. 

George Wfcnpey, the UK’s 
biggest housebuilder, revealed 


that it had slumped into the red 
in the first half and said house 
price rises were still patchy. 

Elsewhere, hopes of a revival 
in tbe new houkng and con- 
struction markets were dashed 
after Blue Circle, which pro- 
duces half of Britain's cement 
output, predicted that volumes 
would be down around 4 per 
cent in 1996, and tML a lead- 
ing maker of copper pipes and 
valves, said it expected the re-f 
covery in the new housing mar-* 
ket to be delayed until next year. 

Wimpey, which earlier this 
year swapped its mineral assets 
far Tarmac’s McLean Homes 
housebuilding operation, dis- 
played the worst scars from the 
sluggish markets. 

Profits offlm were replaced 
by a loss of £8.6m in the first half 
of the year. The original Wlm- 
pey Homes operation saw the 
number of homes completed 
slump from 3,512 to 2,718, with 
McLean chipping in 2303 units, 
slightly up on the same period 
last year. 

The group played down re- 
ports of a booming house mar- 
ket, saying some sectors were 
more active than others, par- 
ticularly more up-market hemes 
and areas around London. 
However, although Joe Dwyer, 
chairman and chief executive, 
expects sales lo be down for tbe 
year, he remains optimistic that 
the worst is now over. "There 
are, far the first time in many 
years, real signs of sustained im- 
provement in the UK housing 
market,” he said. / 

That was not a message 
which found much resonance at 
Blue Circle, which reported an 
8 per cent fall in cement vol- 
umes in the first half. Ian 
McKenzie, chief executive of 
the UK cement business, said 
that the expected outcome for 
the year was very disappointing 
in view of expectations six 
months ago of a good recovery 
this year. 

He also launched an attack 
on Government's “abysmally 
low" level of spending on roads 
and transport, if spending con- 
tinued at this rate, it would 
damage the competitiveness of 
UK industry, he said. It was not 
good enough to expect the 
Government’s private finance 
initiative to bail the country out 

Investment column, page 18 
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tn the spotlight: Peter Young Is helping Iraro Investigators unravel what happened to two funds Photograph: Investment Week 


Fund manager asked for removal of trustees 

gcr and a ‘director at Speculation is rife concerning Peter Young’s role in replacement of GA last June. Nic Cicutti reports 

in Grenfell Asset Man- five separate subsidi 


Alter Young, European huid 
manager and a director at 
Morgan Grenfell Asset Man- 
agement. requested the “re- 
tirement". or resignation, of 
the suspended UK funds' 
trustees, the insurer General 
Accident, in late June this year. 

Tbe usual reason for the re- 
tirement of a fund's trustee, 
which can take place at any 
time, is that the fund manager 
believes that trustee services can 
be obtained more cheaply or ef- 
ficiently elsewhere. General 
Accident is believed to have 
been replaced as trustee by 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

One City fund manager, who 
would not be named, said: “It is 


hypothetically possible for some- 
one to sack trustees in order to 
cover something up or because 
of other disputes with them. But 
this is unlikely because they 
would soon be found out." 

As hundreds of worried Mor- 
gan Grenfell investors jammed 
the fund manager's switchboard 
for the second day running, the 
company gave out scant details 
of events leading to the sus- 
pension of its two UK unit 
trusts and one Dublin fund. 

Meanwhile, speculation cen- 
tred an the health of Mr Youpg, 
who is currently suspended 


from work by his employers. 

Mr Young, 38, has been help- 
ing Imro, the fuiuiinajiagcrs' reg- 
ulator, unravel what happened to 
the Morgan Grenfell European 
Growth and Moigan Grenfell 
European Capital Growth funds, 
the two trusts he managed. 

One financial adviser, who 
would not be named, was yes- 
terday telling his clients, many 
of whom contacted him as well 
as Morgan Grenfell, that Mr 
Young “has retired due to ill- 
health". It is believed this in- 
formation was passed to him by 
company sources. 


Mr Young was described by- 
colleagues as a hard-working 
and conscientious fund man- 
ager. Married with two children, 
he has in the pasL impressed 
observers with his fond man- 
agement style. In June, he was 
awarded the prestigious Eur- 
opean Investment Manager of 
the Year award, by Investment 
Morgan GrenfeD scooped 
a separate award as Fund Man- 
ager of the Year. 

Lawrence Gosling, editor of 
fniwcfmi’n/ Wwlr caiH; “Mv ra- 


Investment Week, said: “My ex- 
perience of him is that de%nte 
the fall in the value of the 


funds he managed, there was no 
sense of panic at alL He told us 
that he expected it to happen 
and had extremely good reasons 
for it. “Either he* was very cool 
or he was a consummate liar." 

An Oxford University math- 
ematics graduate, Mr Young 
joined Equity & Law, the life 
company, in 1980, in order to 
train as an actuaiy. Two years lat- 
er, before completing his train- 
ing, he switched to the company's 
fond management ride, where he 
rapidly rose through the Tanks. 

One former colleague, who 
worked alongside him for several 


years, said: “He was very com- 
petent, liked by those whom he 
worked aloqg^zcle and be took his 
investment responsibilities here 
very seriously. He was very 
diligent I am very surprised to 
read of what happened.” 

Mr Young, who even then 
specialised in European equi- 
ties, was headhunted in 1990 to 
join Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment which he left two years 
later for Morgan GrenfelL He 
joined the European invest- 
ment team at Morgan Grenfell 
Asset Management, which has- 
£70bn under management 


MGAM, which is headed by 
Keith Percy, operates through 
five separate subsidiaries, 
including the international 
division. 

The international division is 
headed by Glyn Owen, and has 
about £10bn under mange- 
ment. Mr Young directly man- 
aged about £1.25 bn in assets on 
behalf of more 70,000 investors; 
while a further. £133m was in 
the other suspended fund, 
Morgan Grenfell Europa. 

In the past year, Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, as the com- 
pany lias renamed iiseJf, has ac- 
quired a name for itself as one 
of the most aggressive operat- 
ing in the City. 


Mercedes warns UK is 
scaring away investors 


ELISABETH KLEIN 
and DIANE COYLE 


Britain's lack of commitment to 
European Monetary Union is 
scaring away potential investors, 
claims Helmut Werner, chief- 
executive of Ihe German car 
giant Mercedes-Benz. 

Mr Werner said yesterday: 
“We can’t plan to invest in 
Britain within the next few years. 
But I am totally convinced that 
if the UK takes part in a single 
European currency, Britain wfll 
be a very, very interesting coun- 
try for Mercedes to invest in.” 

He warned that earning? on 
investments in Britain, if it 
stayed (Hit of tbe single currency, 
would become much more un- 
predictable than in countries be- 
longing to EMU. 

This would have damaging 
consequences for British com- 
panies as well, he believes. “UK 
suppliers would become incal- 


culable to us. Due to possible 
ups and downs of the pound we 
would not know how much 
their products will cost us over 
a longer period A free floating 
pound wouldn't support the 
British economy.” 

Since last year he, like a lot 
of other German managers, has 
become sensitised to currency- 
risks. The big Josses Daimler- 
Benz, the Mercedes parent, had 
to face last year were influenced 


to an extent by the strong mark. 
Mr Werner said: “We Ger- 


mans suffer from a strong mark 
for 11 months of the year. Zt is 
only in the 12th month when we 
go for cheap holidays in Italy 
that we are happy about our 
hard currency.” 

Mr Werner began to “glob- 
alise” Mercedes production in 
1993, starting with its commer- 
cial vehicle division. The com- 
pany plans to do the same with 
its passenger cars side. 


He would prefer a united Eu- 
ropean money policy. Fiance, 
pushingstrongly towards Mon- 
etary Union, has already prof- 
ited. Mercedes has decided to 
manufacture its new low-priced 
“smart-car" in France. 

But Mr Werner, boss of nearly 
200,000 Mercedes employees, 
emphasised what Britain can 
offer inward investors. “In the last 
10 years the deregulated British 
economy has undergone some 
very positive developments, 
which have made it a very inter- 
esting market for us to invest in." 

His remarks coincided with 
the release of new research 
showing that a quarter of 
Britain's manufacturing output 
is produced by foreign-own ed 
companies, up from less than 
one-fifth in 1986. The increase 
has been driven by European in- 
vestment, with EU. Swiss and 
Swedish firms accounting for 
two-fifths of the total - 



Oftel attacks BT 
in competition row 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 


Helmut Wemer: Hard to use 
suppliers if UK outside EMU 


The research, by Professor 
Steve Davies at the University 
of East Anglia, shows the Japan- 
ese accouat for only 7 per cent 
of total manufacturing output, 
and is heavily concentrated in a 
few industries. US multina- 
tionals remain most significant. 

The number of big EU multi- 
nationals producing in Britain 
increased from 13 to 27 between 
1986 and 1993. There are now 
15 European firms in Britain’s 
top 100 companies. 


Tbe simmering row between BY 
and the industry watchdog, 
Oftel, over allegations of anti- 
competitive behaviour exploded 
yesterday when the regulator, 
Don Cruickshank. rapped the 
company for making “mislead- 
ing or just plan inaccurate” 
claims about rivals. 

In an unusually strongly 
worded statement Mr Cruidt- 
shank issued an order forcing 
BT to tighten up the activities 
of its marketing team. He said 
there was “a vwy serious gap be- 
tween BTs statements of good 
intent about trading fairiy and 
statements made by customer 
facing staff which are unsub- 
stantiated". 

Oftel investigated a formal 
complaint ty the Consumers’ 
Association after Which? mag- 
azine published transcripts of in- 
terviews with staff in BT stores 


and on special phone lines set 
up to deal with customers con- 
templating switching to cable 
firms. The watchdog said out of 
a total of 48 interviews, 30 
were “unsatisfactory from a 
fair trading point of view”. 

Mr Cruickshank has previ- 


finance 


accountancy 






beef-up staff training and had 
been particularly pleased with 
the creation of a special de- 
partment to deal with compli- 
ance matters. But yesterday he 
said 1 these actions bad not been 
enough, accusing the company 
of neglecting internal compli- 
ance procedures, a lapse which 
he said “favours BT by frus- 
trating customer choice". 

While admitting lo “occa- 
sional lapses” by staff, BT vehe- 
mently denied it had deliberately 
misled customers. A spokesman 
said it had only detected two 


ssues in accountancy, pi&Hc 
sector finance and the legal 


appointment opportunities 


“genuine" occasions in the 
Which? evidence where emntoy- 


Which? evidence where employ- 
ees had overstepped the mark. 
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City has nothing to fear from monetary union 


»*■ 


KIXuEUjj 

^be City is an 
lentous place, ft is 
no a °cident that the 
m ain market in bund 
^tures is in London, 
n ot Frankfurt, for 
^ndon is where 
ft is done best' 


X iCichael Cassidy, chairman of the policy 
J.V±and resources co mmi ttee of the Cor- 
poration of London, is a fine feDow in many 
respects, but he really does talk a lot of non- 
sense when he sounds off about the danger 
European Monetary Union poses to the 
City’s position as Europe’s pre-eminent 
finan cial centre. He’s been at it again this 
week, warning that the new settlement sys- 
tem for large scale transactions in die euro 
could cost the City thousands of jobs. 

Now there is no doubt that a major 
league row is going on behind the scenes 
between the likely “fos” and the “ outs ” about 
access to this system. The two most com- 
mitted ms, Germany and Prance, want the 
outs to pay more for using Tkrget (the sys- 
tem’s acronym) than the ins. They also want 
the European Centra] Bank to charge the 
outs more for the provision of short term liq- 
uidity in the euro. The likely outs, led by 
Britain, argue that this is discmninatory and 
against both the spirit and the letter of the 
Treaty of Rome. Plainly, this is an issue of 
some importance, otherwise the Bank of 
England would not be in there arguing about 
it at angle currency meetings being held 
under the umbrella of the European Mon- 
etary Institute. 

But its significance is actually more polit- 
ical than commercial. The ins have taken the 
view that anyone not wholly with them is 
against them and they are determined to 
penalise these wayward souls on every avail- 
able front. Tins k but one of them. Exag- 


geration? Just a little, but not much. The 
“them and us” mentality seems to perme- 
ate every aspect of negotiations about mon- 
etary onion. 

with Thrget, there is also a subtext By dis- 
advantaging London, there’s just a chance, 
German and French policy makers believe, 
that financial markets might start gravitat- 
ing to Frankfurt and Paris. This is what Mr 
Cassidy is talking about when he warns about 
the threat to jobs in the City. In practice, 
however, it is highl y unlikely that a marginal 
difference in the cost of settlement is going 
significantly to alter London's competitive 
position. Alternative methods of providing 
adequate liquidity will be found. Indeed, 
because London will not be obliged to 
meet the stringent capital requirements of 
the ins, there may actually be some advan- 
tage in being ouL 

The City is an ingenious place. It is no 
accident that the majn market in bund 
futures is in London, when logically it ought 
to be in Frankfort, for London is where the 
traders are and like to live, this is where the 
systems and infrastructure exist, and this as 
a consequence is where it is done best. 

The City has always thrived because it is 
out rather than in. It has a thousand year tra- 
dition of loyalty to none but itselt And that 
is also why, once the great bandwagon of 
monetary umbo starts rolling down the run- 
way proper, sterling will become as much an 
irrelevance for the City as it is for the rest of 
Europe - an exotic tittle inflation prone cur- 


rency. The City has survived and prospered 
on events far more traumatic than the arrival 
of the euro. Rjr the CSty at least. Monetary 
Union is not much of an issue at alL 

A blow to the reputation 
of Finsbury Square 

T his time it isn't possible to blame rogue 
traders in for away places. This time 
there is no fraud, in the generally accepted 
sense of the word, for senior managers to 
excuse themselves with. And this time, 
unlike the recent Jar dine Fleming case 
where the financial damage was limited to 
just £12m, we are talking about a very sub- 
stantial bole in the accounts of what are sup- 
posed to be bullet proof unit and investment 
trusts. It would be bard to imagine a more 

Hama 


ill Asset Management, and the Coy’s 
investment management community more 
generally, than the events unfolding round 
at Finsbury Circus. 

. Peter Young was an apparently able and 
highly ambitious young fond manager, 
trained in the London tradition for the high- 
est standards of integrity and diligence. We 
don't know the foil story yet, but it seems 
almost unbelievable that in his search for 
performance he could have breached his 
trading limits in the manner now suspected. 
More unbelievable still is that be could have 
done so without his superiors noticing. 


The damage here is much more than one 
of embarrassment. Morgan Grenfell, and 
more particularly its parent, Deutsche 
Bank, are going to have to compensate 
investors in thethree trusts for anything up 
to £150m- It scarcely needs saying that staff 
can kiss goodbye to their bonuses not just 
for thk year, but probably next as welL The 
questions come thick and fast. How could 
Mr Young’s search for performance have 
aflowedmm so to stray into such an array 
of companies of such obviously question- 
able quality? Even accepting that he 
thought many of his unquoted investments 

were in companies about to come to mar- 
ket, how could he have so clearly breached 
es tablis hed roles and practice on investing 
in un traded securities? More seriously, 
what were the fail ures in control and 
supervision that, allowed him to. do so? It 
is already clear that the buck cannot stop 
with Mr Young. Other heads must roll. 

If there is a lesson in this miserable 
affair , it is the old one - that organisations 
which encourage the development of pow- 
erful egos and star employees only nave 
themselves to blame when things go wrong. 

The that Morgan Grenfell, which has 

fallen victim to this trait once before, on that 
occasion on its corporate finance side, 
should not have leant t iL The Guinness 
affair is still, after ah, less than 10 years old. 
The set and the cast are different, but the 
play seems to be essentially the same - an 
out of control star employee. 


Stagecoach ride will 
surely end in tears 



.. -Stagecoach, probably went 

down a storm over an acquavit or two with 
the men from Swebus, the biggest bus oper- 
ator in the Nordic region. 

Yesterday, as he added the business to 
Stagecoach’s ever-expanding empire, Mr 
Sou ter was all praise for the Swedes. Why 
he might even arrange a Viking landing party 
to nm operations here since Swebus employs 
fewer staffper bus than even Stagecoach. 

Those efficiency levels presumably explain 
why Mr Souter is paying top dollar for the 
company since the price tag, including debt, 
of £232m looks pretty fancy for a business 
with taxable profits of less than £10m. Swe- 
bus is but one more staging post along the way 
to Mr So titer’s goal of quadrupling turnover 
to £2bn. This, and last month’s stfl] more 
ambitious £8Z5m acquisition of the train leas- 
ing company Porterbrook, are being financed 
with an avalanche of Stagecoach paper and 
extended borrowing foribties. 

And yet, the markets haven’t even blinked, 
marking the share price up relentlessly. 
Stagecoach trades on a multiple of 27 5 times 
earnings which is absurd for a bus operator. 
Shareholders may be enjoying the ride for 
now. But experience tells us that such hel- 
ter-skelter expansion wQl surely end in tears. 


Profit warnings: Food retailer’s troubles knock high street shares and telecoms manufacturer predicts further slump 

Stores suffer 
as Iceland 
earnings dive 




. 
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MICHAEL HARRISON 

Shares in food retailers were hit 
badly yesterday as the frozen 
foods chain Iceland repeated its 
profits warning for the year and 
reported a bigger-than-expected 
fall in earnings in the first hall 
Pre-tax profits for the six 
months to the end of June were 
down by 1 1 3 percent to £29. 8m 
- the first profits fall in Iceland’s 
25-year history - compared with 
market expectations of just over 
£30 m. In July Iceland forecast 
that first-half profits would be 
about 10 per cent lower. 

The worse- than-expected 
profit figures were accompanied 
by a warning that like-for-like 
sales to date in the second half 
were down by 05 per cent, while 
profits would be fiirther 
affected by Iceland’s invest- 
ment programme and its Price- 
watch campaign. 

Analysts immediately down- 
graded their profit forecasts 
for the full year as shares in Ice- 
land and other High Street 
supermarket groups tumbled. 
Henderson Crosthwaite has 
lowered its profit forecast for the 


* year from £63m to under £60m 
while BZW has gone from £59m 
tins year to £57m and from £55m 
to £SL5m for 1997. 

Shares in Iceland fell by nearly 
10 per cent from 101-5p to 92p, 
drag^ng the food retailmg seo 
tor with them. Worst hit were 
rival low-cost supermarket 
chains Kwik Save, dewn 195pat 
372p, and the newly-floated 
Somerfield, off Z5p at 155p. 

Since Iceland's initial profit 
warning on 18 July, its shares 
have fallen by 35 per cent The 
group blamed the first profit 
warning on poor sales, price 
wars and the cost of its store 
refurbishment programme. 

Yesterday there was more bad 
news in the shape of a warning 
that the Fricewatch campaign 
would bite into margins in the 
second half while profits would 
be further affected by loss of 
sales caused by temporary clo- 
sure of stores for reforbshmenL 

Malcolm 'RfeUoer, chairman, 
said: “Naturally, it is disappoin- 
ting to report the first profit set- 
back in Iceland’s hstoxy. The UK 
food retail market is the most ad- 
vanced and fiercely competitive 



Telspec forecast to 
slide £6m into red 


Cold war: Iceland says price competition is party to blame Photograph: Emma Boam 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Frank Hackett-Jones, founder 
and non-executive chairman of 
Tfelspec, saw the value of his 
stake nearly halve to £35m 
yesterday after the Kent-based 
telecommunications equipment 
maker issued its second profit 
warning in four months. 

The forecast of a slide £6m 
into the red is expected to lead 
to shareholder pressure for a 
strengthening of the board, and 
in the City questions were be- 
ing asked about the future of Dr 
Garth Riley, the chief executive. 

The shares slumped 45 per 
cent to 222.5p compared with 
more than £10 at the end of last 
year when Mr Hackett-Jones 5 
controlling stake was worth 
£160m. In 1994, Telspec was 
floated as one of the hottest new 
issues of the year. 

Dr Riley warned in May that 
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interim profits would be worse 
than expected, leading Credit Ly- 
onnais Laing, the company bro- 
kers, to cut its profit forecast to 
aprafitof under £2m before tax. 

But under a new finance di- 
rector, Alan Harroid, brought in 
earlier this year, Telspec found 
the problems revealed in May 
were far worse than expected. 


The main reason for the un- 
expected deterioration into a 
pre-tax loss is that the manage- 
ment has been caught out in 
component purchasing, as a 

S increase in sales left the 
iction side of the business 
short of supplies at a time of 
boomfogprices. This left Telspec 
buying electronic components at 
high prices on the spot market. 

Dr Riley said the results for 
the six months to June would be 
“adversely affected by a num- 
ber of temporary factors”. 
Turnover was 25 percent high- 
er than a year earlier at £35m, 
but the difficulties had been 
worse than orig- 
■ expected”. 

Other factors blamed in the 
May profits wanting were lower 
than expected sates in the 
Middle East and Asia Pacific, 
an order downturn in Australia 
and delays at a new factory in 
Turkey. 


in the world and our business has 
encountered unprecedented 
pressures during 1996.” 

He pledged that Iceland’s re- 
covery plan, induding 130 new 
product lines, 30 store openings 
this year and the reforbishmeut 
of a further 150 stores nextyear, 
would restore real sales growth 
and returns to shareholders. 
The interim dividend was raised 
by 9 percent to lilp. 


But analysts chose to focus on 
the shorter term outlook and 
the trading outlook. David 
Stoddart of Henderson Crosth- 
waste said: “We had all been 
pointed in the direction of low- 
er first- half profits but it is a 
itment that the second- 
F performance will also be af- 
fected. There could potentially 
be quite a hit on operating 
margins in the second half.” 


In Brief 



• The rpfanrf Revenue unveiled new tax returns to be sent to 
S j million taxpayers from April, which it claimed Were “proba- 
bly the best in the world”. The forms, designed after extensive 
tests, were said to be easier to understand and fin in. However, 
Erast & Young, the tax advisers, said the new forms would be a 
“culture shock" to many. The company attacked Revenue plans to 
fine taxpayers £100 a time if they fail to complete the forms on time. 

• Eddie George, Governor of the Bank of England, said after 
the regular monthly meeting at the European Moneranr Institute 
dial be had rioted no recent improvements in prospects for natrons 
meetinc the convergence criteria to join Europe s planned 
S^Sncy union. Asked whether he thought teat prospects for EMU 
were improving, he replied: “That would be too strong to say.” 

• German industrial output rose for the fifth month numing m 
Tu lv suggesting that the economic recovery is continuing. Although 
slid 1 dSercSt below its level a year earher, pan-German ant- 
out rose 0-5 per cent during the month. For the first time smee 
S-Lchihe increase was bigger in the west than the east, 05 per 

5.5 peTcent drop in the eastern IMer, or 
^esTTiemain area of strength was output of consumer durables. 




"Sg 3 3150 that h = tea* 1 mK£aL 

• Trading volumes on Lite set a record for the month of August, 
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of England in early 1997. 

. .j, nrs are befog urged to adopt “an attitude ofprofe^onal 

* *5K7 ' ^SSSSSS as part of the Institute of Chartered 

mtemni to crack down on fraud. The advice scon- 

SdU&culty with the aim of raising the standards of 
small and medium-sized finns. 


US likely to lift 
interest rates 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Fresh signs of growth in Amer- 
ica’s manufacturing industry 
cemented expectations that the 
Federal Reserve will raise US 
interest rates later this month. 

Yesterday’s figures gave fi- 
nancial markets, already ner- 
vous about military action in 
Iraq, an attack of the coDy- 
wobWes. The Dow Jones index 
fell more than 50 points during 
the morning, triggering the 
New York Stock Exchange’s 
curbs on automatic trades, al- 
though it recovered to just 13 
points down at 5,603.63 by late 
meaning. In London, the FT-SE 
100 index ended nearly 29 
points tower at 3,855.9. Shares 
also fell elsewhere in Europe. 

Oil prices rose to their high- 
est since April as a result of 
America’s intervention in the 
Middle East, with the bendi- 
mark Brent crude future price 
up 79 cents to $22.78 a barrel 

The National Association of 


orders, employment and price 
components of the index all rose. 

Separate figures showed a 
further increase, of 0.2 per 
cent, in the index of leading 
indicators for the economy. 

Many Wall Street analysts 
now expect a big increase in 
employment last month to be 
reported in Friday’s jobs repeat, 
the most influential of the 
monthly economic statistics. 

Ffederal Reserve officials rec- 
ommended an increase of a 
quarter to a half point in 
interest rates last month in le- 


an increase in US mam 
mg activity in August Its index 
rfimh ed from just above the 50 
“boom-bust” threshold in July 
to 5Z6 last month, a little high- 
er than expected. Output, 


was gathering pace rather than 
slowing down as expected. 
Their advice was ignored by the 
Bad governors on its policy- 
making Open Markets Com- 
mittee but analysts do not think 
this will happen again at the 24 
September meeting. 

The Fed meeting at the end 
of the month will take place a 
day after Kenneth Clarke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Eddie George, Governor 
of the Bank of England, are due 
to hold their next meeting. 
City experts think there is a 
chance Mr Clarke could decide 
on a base rate cut at today’s 
meeting, before the window of 
opportunity closes. 



siFA feces flak over chief executive rules 
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spouse to the Barings collapse 
last vear. They state that it will 
be presumed teat the senior ex- 
ecutive officer has failed to 

cariv out his duties “unless ft can 
be shown that he has taken all 
reasonable steps to avoid such 
damage". 

The ground-breaking pro- 
posab are more radical than ex- 
pected in the summer and are 
adirect result of public anger 
that tee SEA was unable to take 


r _ __ _ l Peter 

Ra ring, chai rman ofjSaxingS, or 
Andrew Tuckey, his deputy. 
Several more junior executives 
have been dt&plined. 

Nick Duiacher, chairman of 
the SEA, said he did pot want 
to stop senior managers dele- 
gating or to make them take re- 
sponsbnhyfor the actions of all 
their employees. “But we will re- 
quire that the responsibility be 
pinned on somerody.” 


2 for 1 

Comedy Tapes Offer 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

I f laughter really is the best 
medieme, then The Independent 
and the Independent on Sunday 
are about to improve your health 
dramatically. 

1 In conjunction with Laughing Stock, 
we are giving you the chance to buy up 
to 20 audio comedy cassettes on a two 
for the price of one’ basis. Two double 
cassettes cost £8.99, two single cassettes 
£6.99, or choose one of each for just £7.99. 
All prices include postage and packing. 
Our list includes some of the country’s top 
comedians from Paul Merton, Eddie 
Izzard and Jo Brand, to timeless classics 
such as Tbny Hancock and Peter Cook. 
So next time you’re sitting in rush hour 
traffic, say goodbye to road rage and have 
a good laugh instead. 

Howto Apply 

lb obtain your two audio comedy cassettes for 
the price of one, start by collecting three 
differently numbered tokens from the seven 
we are publishing in The Independent and the 
Independent on Sunday. Today we are print- 
ing Tbken 5; Tbken 6 will be printed in 
tomorrow’s Independent. 

Send your tokens, together with a com- 
pleted order form and cheque, to the address 
below. An order form was printed in yester- 
day’s paper, a final form will be printed on 
Friday, with your three tokens you can order 
as many cassettes as you wish in multiples of 
two. Photocopies of tokens and order forms 
are not acceptable. 

When ordering, please allow 28 days for 
delivery from the date of your order. No 
responsibility will be accepted for delays 
caused by industrial action within the postal 
service. Orders must be received by 30 
September 1996. Cassettes are subject to avail- 
abuity. Offer available to readers in the UK 
and Republic of Ireland only- If you have airy 
queries concerning receipt of your order, 
please call our helpline on 0181 699 9922. 
Please make cheques payable to ‘Independent 
Comedy Offer* ancf send your order to: 
Independent Comedy Offer, P.O. Box 3763, 
London SE23 2DQ. 
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Blue Circle rides out stormy markets 

The Investment Column 
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Blue Circle, the cement, heating and 
bathrooms group, at last seems to be 
perfecting the ability to ride out the 
wudly different markets in which ft op- 
erates. In the mature UK cement mar- 
ket. which ft dominates, the group 
suffered a further 6.7 per cent tall in 
volumes in the first half of 1996, only 
beating the market average by a per- 


EDITED BY MAGNUS GRIMOND 


26 per cent in Malaysia in July and 
m Chile Blue Circle managed to sell 
48 per cent more ready-mixed con- 
cretc in the first six months of the year. 

So a 12 percent rise in pre-tax prof- 
it* to tl 16m in the half year to June, 
on turnover up just 4 per cent was a 
respectable result. The group is also 
making a decent fist of tackling stag- 
nant budding markets in Europe. 

The biggest boost to the figures came 
from the boilers and radiators business, 
which was hammered by weak Euro- 
pean housing markets last year. Cost 
savings from the £55m restructuring an- 
nounced at the end of 1 995 delivered 
all of the bounce in operating profits 
from £100.000 to £9m in the half year, 
although the comparison was flat- 
tered by one-off charges last time. With 
the German boiler and radiator mar- 
ket down 10-13 per cent, the trading 
environment is not propitious, so the 
full £25 m benefit of the expected 
efficiencies will be important in the 
1997 figures. 

In the UK cement business. Blue 
Circle is dealing with maturity head 
on through a £3 30m investment pro- 
gramme. While adding no new ca- 
pacity, the new plants should improve 
efficiency. If they come near the tar- 
get return of 10 per cent they should 
double last year’s £24m operating 
profit, which fell from £30.4m in 1995. 

But the real growth story lies over- 
seas. The US continues to power 
ahead, with the 5 per cent uptick in 
the market in the first half showing no 
sign of slowing in the aftermath of the 
construction boom surrounding the 
Atlanta Olympics. Profits up from 


to £25Jm have overtaken the 
UK and, with farther price rises in the 
ojfiog, the background seems set fair 
for Blue Circle’s planned 600,000 
tonne capacity increase. 

The is just one area where the 


ficult, given the number of rivals with 
deep pockets planning* snnifaraxnse. 


the future of the ITV licence holder. 
The question which continues to 
tease observers concerns the inten- 
tions of fellow-broadcaster Granada, 
winch has a 24 per cent stake in YTE 


Analysts and investors are in little 
subt matatafcscv^iscomm£.ftence 


year would put the shares, down 
3J5p at 373p, on a forward rating of 
16, which looks high enough for now. 


so of capital investment p lann ed over 
the nest four years, minima? gearing 


means it could have £400m to spena 
on purchases m areas like (he US, Ar- 
gentina, India or South-east Asia. 

However; a repeat of Chile or 
Malaysia and Singapore, where prof- 
its soared 58 per cent, might be dif- 


Speculation at 
Yorkshire-TT 


A sparkling set of interim results from 
Yorkshire-iyne Tees was overshad- 
owed yesterday by speculation about 


BLUE CIRCLE INDUSTRIES : AT A GLANCE 
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OPRAF 


RAILWAYS ACT 1993 
OFFICE OF PASSENGER RAIL FRANCHISING 


PROPOSAL TO DISCONTINUE RAILWAY PASSENGER SERVICES 
The Franchising Director gives notice under Sections 37, 39 and 
41 of the Railways Act 1993 that after due consideration, on or 
after 30 September 1996 Railtrack PLC and North West Regional 
Railways Limited propose to withdraw passenger services to and 
from, and terminate the use of, the following station; - 
WREXHAM CENTRAL (NORTH WALES) 

and to terminate the use of 280 metres of track and 
associated operational installations at the station. 

The reason for this proposal is to allow the construction of a 
new Wrexham Central station approximately 280 metres to 
the north-west of the easting station. The new station will 
provide better facilities for passengers, including an enclosed 
covered area at the head of the platform, equipped with 
seating, lighting and passenger information. Ten new 
dedicated car parking spaces will be available, including 
disabled and cycle parking facilities. High quality lighting and 
public address systems will be installed, together with closed 
circuit television. The new station will be linked to a 
commercial retail development 

No changes are proposed from the existing service as a result 
of the station relocation. During the construction of the new 
station (approximately 4 months), services between Wrexham 
General and Wrexham Central will be replaced by buses. 

Objections to the proposed withdrawal of services andfor dosure 
of the station and track, preferably in writing, may be lodged 
within six weeks of 4 September, i.e. by 16 October, with: - 

Teresa Perchard 
Passenger Services Group 
Office of the Rail Regulator 
1 Waterhouse Square 
138- 142 Holbom 
London EC1N 25T 

Telephone: 0645 645625 (all calls charged at local rate) 
Facsimile: 0171 282 2043 

The Rail Regulator may make objections public or copy them 
to the operator proposing the dosure. 

A statement of the reasons for the proposed dosure can be 
inspected on any working day between 10am and 4pm at 
the Office of Passenger Rail Franchising (OPRAF), Golding^ 
House, 2 Hay’s Lane, London, SE1 2HB, telephone 0171 940 
4299, or at Wrexham Library Arts Centre, Rhosddu Road, 
Wrexham. Copies of the statement can be obtained by 
request from OPRAF. There will be no charge for copies. 

The Rail Regulator will send a copy of every objection to the 
proposed, dosure which is lodged with him to the Rail Users' 
Consultative Committee (RUCC) for Wales. The RUCC will 
then consider whether the proposed dosure will cause any 
hardship and if so, what reasonable means of alleviating this 
hardship would be. The RUCC will prepare a report bn their 
condusions and send It to the Rail Regulator. The Rail 
Regulator will dedde whether the proposed dosure should 
be allowed and, if so, whether any conditions should be 
attached to the dosure. 

Wrexham Central station will remain open and services will not 
be withdrawn until the Rail Regulator has made his decision. 
Signed: CHRIS STOKES 
Duly authorised by the Franchising Director 


DEDDF RHEILFFYRDD 7 993 
SWYDDFA BREINIO RHEILFFYRDD 
TEITHWYR [OFFICE OF PASSENGER RAIL 
FRANCHISING] 

CYNNIG I DERFYNU GWASANAETHAU TErTHWYR 
RHEILFFYRDD 

Mae'r Cyfarwyddwr Breinio'n hysbysu o dan Adrannau 37, 39 
a 41 yn Neddf RheitffyTdd 1993 fod Railtrack PLC a North West 
Regional Railways Limited yn bwriadu terfynu gwasanaethau i 
deithwyr ar 30 Medi 1996 neu wedi hynny i'r orsaf ddilynol ac 
ohoni, gan derfynu'r defnydd a wneir ohonk - 
GORSAF GANOLOG WREC5AM (GOGLEDD CYMRU) 
a therfyni/r defnydd a wneir o 280 metr o gledrau a 
pheirianweithiau gweithredol cysylltiol yn yr orsaf. 

Y rheswm am y cynnig bwn yw er mwyn caniatau adeiladu 
g orsaf ganolog newydd yn Wrecsam tua 280 metr i'r 
gogtedd-orilewin o'r orsaf bresennol. Fe fydd yr orsaf • 
newydd yn cynnig gwell cyfleusterau i deithwyr, yn cynnwys 
llecyn caeedig ac o dan do ar ben y platfform, wedi'T 


gyfarparu ft seddau, goleuadau a gwybodaeth i deithwyr. Fe 
fydd deg o fannau partio unswydd ar gael, gan gynnwys 
adnoddau ar gyfer yr anabl a pharcio beiciau. Fe osodir 
systemau goleuo a chyfathrebu a'r cyhoedd o ansawdd da, 
yngbyd a theledu cyl&ied caeedig. ft? gysyJItir yr orsaf 3 
datbiygiad manwerthu masnachol. 

Mid oes bwriad i wneud unrhyw newkfiadau i'r gwasanaeth 
presennol o gantyniad i aiMeofiT orsaf. Yn ystod y gwaith o 
adeiladu'r orsaf newydd (tua 4 mis), fe ddisodfir y 
gwasanaethau rhwng gorsaf Gyffredinol Wrecsam a gorsaf 
Cano) Wrecsam gan fysiau. 

Gellir rhoi gwy bod am wrthwynebiad i dynnu gwasanaethau 
'ndl a/neu gau'r orsaf a'r dedrau, gorau oil drwy ysgrifennu. 

0 fewn chwe wythnos ar 61 4 Medi, h.y erbyn 16 Hydref, t: 

Teresa Perchard 
Passenger Services Group 
Office of the Rail Regulator 

1 Waterhouse Square 
138-142 Holbom 
LONDON EC1N 2ST 

Teleffon: 0645 645625 (codir am bob galwad ar y gyfrad d leoJ) 
Facsimile: 0171 282 2043 
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Efallai y bydd Rheolydd y Rheilffyrdd yn cyhoeddi'r 
gwrthwynebtadau neu'n eu copTo a'u hanfon aty 
gwerthredwr s/n cynnig cau'r orsaf. 

Gellir gweJd datganiad o'r rhesymau dros y caead 
arfaethedig yn ystod unryw ddrwmod gwaith rhwng 10am a 
4pm yn Swyddfa Breinio Rheilffyrdd Terthwyr (OPRAF), "fy 
Golding, 2 Ha/S Lane, Uundain, SE1 2HB, ff6n 0171 940 4299, 
neu yn Uyfrgell Wrecsam, Canoffan y Ceffyddydau, Heol 
Rhosddu, Wrecsam. Gellir cad coptau o'r datganiad drwy 
wneud cats i OPRAF. Ni chocfir codrant am gopZau. 

Bydd Rheolydd y Rheilffyrdd yn anfon copi o bob 
gwrthwynebiad i'r caead arfaethedig a anfonir ato at 
Bwyligor Ymgynghorol Defnyddwyr Rheilffyrdd (RUCQ dros 
Gymru. Yna fe fydd y Pwyllgor yn ystyried a fydd y caead 
arfaethedig yn achosi unrhyw gaJedi ac os bydd, pa foddion 
rhesymol i lira'aruY caledi hwn fyddai ar gael. Fe fydd y 
Pwyllgor hefyd yrrparatoi adroddiad ar eu casgliadau ac yn 
ei anfon at Reolydd y Rheilffyrdd. Fe fydd Rheolydd y 
Rheilffyrdd yn penderfynu a ddyfid camdtuV caead 
arfaethedig -ac os felly, a ddylid gosod unrhyw amodau 
yngfyn S'r caead. 

Pe fydd gorsaf Canoi Wrecsam yn dal ar agor ac ni ddileir 
gwasanaethau hydnesy bydd Rheolydd y Rheilffyrdd wedi 
gwneud ei benderfynlaa • 

Uofnodwyd: CHRIS STOKES 


Awdurdodwyd yn briodol gan y Cyfarwyddwr Breinio. 


The nervous should lock in profits and 

sell now, but those with a more robust 
constitution wiB bold on. 


doubt mataiafcwveris coming, freooe 
the whopping premium at which tire 
shares are trading, Yesterday’s an- 
nouncement of an SO per cent jump 
in fast-half profits to £t33m came de- 
spite disappointing returns from ad- 
vettirin^ Tbe group's dime of: national 
advertising revenues languishes at 
around 10 per cent, well down on its 
historic high of 14 per cent 

But programme sales more 
than made up for lacklustre adver- 
tising and cost cutting has continued. 
E mm e g dale,4he wdfinown so ap , has 
gone to three episodes a week, while 
YTT has been contracted to supply 
three made-for-TV films for the US. 

But the teal story remains with 
Granada and what ft does nexL There 
have been several infonnal discussions 
between Gerry Robinson, chairman 
of Granada, and Ward Thomas, chair- 
man of YT£ about how an agreed 
deal might work, and at what price. 

Yesterday’s 225p fall in the share 
price to £12.15 was based cm the highly 
unlikely assumption ftp** the company 
will announce a rights issue to pay for 
acquisitions. That looks far fetched. 
Even after yesterday’s drop, the shares 
remain on a stratospheric rating, re- 
flecting not just takeover prospects, but 
the likelihood that the huge licence 
fees paid by the two YTT ITV com- 
panies vnU come derwn during the re- 
negotiation scheduled for 1997/8, and 
the probability that YITs diare of ad- 
vertising revenues will come into 
doser balance with the region’s demo- 
graphic and consumer profile. 

So how much will Granada have to 
pay? Full-year profits are likely to ex- 
ceed £2Sm putting the shares on a for- 
ward multiple of 36 times 1996 
earnings. The expectation is that 
Granada could afford up to £14 a 
share, and still avoid earnings dflution. 


A question over 
timing at IMI 


On the face of it IMTsieceatreshiif- 
ff jn g of its business portfolio looks 
abysmally timed. A1 the beginning of 
the year it pan! £134m for Heimeier, 
Germany's biggest maker oftbenno- 
static radiator valves, just as the Ger- 
man construction rnarfcct all but shut 

down. It followed that up in Febru- 
ary by offloading its titanium metal, 
business on to Titanium Metals Cor- 
poration, thebiggest US prodneer, just 

as orders soared a: the jet engine 
builders winch represent one of the 
biggest customers for the metal. 

But IMI chief executive Gary Allen 
remains sanguine, pointing out that 
the asset swap replaced a business 
which lost £6_5m in the first half of last 
year with one which made £8Jm in 
very difficult markets rftts Hrm». 

The shake-up distorted halftime re- 


soaring&om£49mto£l3Sm.Strq^5ing 
out£7QL&n of disposal profits, under- 
lying profits were 37 per cent ahead. 

Much of that was due toHeimeier's 
maiden contribution to the copper pipes 
to valves btzikfiqg products division, 
which soared from £I6Jto to £23. 7m. 
The business was hit by the baish win- 
ter and difficult markets cm the Con- 
tinenL Even adc&^bac±a£500TXX) loss 
mi copper stocks, pr o fits m the osfgj^- 
nal operations were down £800,000. • 

But IMI says recovery is in agfrt for 
the UK housing and German repair 
arxi tnaintenance martens. With gear- 
ing cut to 9 per cent the group is kx)k- 
n^; at acqmsiiHHi prospects in Europe 
and the US for its fhnd power pneu- 
matic components arm. 

FuD-year profits of £139m^ would pot 
the shares, down 16p at 380p, on 
prospective pte ratio of 15. Fairiy rated. 
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John Broome is to head 
up the team of principal and 
senior lecturers who wifi 
teach the country’s first de- 
gree course in themed 
nrisure management design. 

Mr Broome first sprang to 
fame with Alton Towers, 
which he developed as a 
leisure park in the 1970s and 
then sold to Pearson in 1990 
for £60mu Then in 1987 he 
bought Battersea Power Sta- 
tion in London and things 
sour. H?s ambitious 
project to tom the site into a 
leisure attraction, a scheme 


There were Tnore.losses . 
when Mr Broome entered an 
individual voluniaiy arrange- 
ment with his creditors to 
payoff hispersonard^Ms - . _ 

later in 1994. . 

Mr Broome said yesterday 
that he was “defighterT by 
the professorship. “It is a 
considerable accolade to be 
awarded such a post and to . 
be able to pass one's knowl- 
edge on to the younger gen- 
eration in this field..." 

Malcolm Sbearson; an in- 


leisure attraction, a suueiuc — ~ 

personally launched by Mar- solvency practitioiier wnn . 
garet Thatcher, went mto liq- Grant Thornton who was ui- 
nidalfon in April 1994 with a volved fa the Carden re- 
deficiency of £75. 8m. ceiveiship. said: It does 

■ a. *Lawi A wtvwfii 


ucuuculy ui j.om. [ — ; . 

Still enthused by big pro- prove that there are o^portu- 
jeets, he launched a £22m -res- i nities after insolvency. 


Stagecoach, the acquisitive and 
aggressive bus and rafl operaior, 
yesterday served notice that it 
planned to expand farther into 
Europe as it sealed the £230m 
takeover of the state-owned 
Swedish bus group Swebus. 

Chairman Brian Sonter said 
that the acquisition of Swebus, 
the biggest bus operator in the 
Nordic region with a fleet of 
3,450 buses and 6,200 staff, 
would provide a strong platform 
for farther expanrion m the area 
and other parts of Europe. 

The group, which controls IS 
per cent of the British bus mar- 
ket and operates the South 
West Trains franchise into Lon- 
don's Waterloo station, aims to 
increase turnover four-fold to 
£2bn by the end of the decade. 1 

Stagecoach is paying £1 15.6m 
in cash for Swebus and taking 
on debt and accrued interest of 
£3 17m. The deal follows its con- 
troversial £825 tn acquisition of 
the train leasing, company 
Forterbrook last month from a 
management buyout team. 

Swrixis, owned by the Swedish 
national railway, made pre-tax 
profits of Swedish kroner 111m 
(£9.8m) last year 00 turnover of 
SKr32bn and controls 30 per 
cent of Sweden's bus market, but 
only 3 to 4 per cent of the 
Nordic markets outride Sweden. 


To the Bank of England's 
Museum, tucked away in the 
Bartholomew Lane entrance, 
where curator John Keyworth 
lets slip some of the facts not 
found m the guide books. 

According to Mr Key- 
worth, the most popular ex- 
hibit is the pile of gold bars 
in the middle of the Rotun- 
da. “They’re actually made ' 
from dentist’s paste,” he 
says, deflatingly. “The own- 
ers of the gold we keep (the 
Government) wouldn't allow 
us to show the real stuff.” 

There are two real bars, 
bought for the museum, but 
you 11 have to guess which. 

Mr Keyworth and his col- 
leagues have been advising 
the German Bundesbank on 
its own planned museum, al- 
though the 1939-45 years 
have proved a touchy sub- 
ject It seems that Basil Fawl- 
ty*s “Don’t mention the 
War” may well be its slogan. 

Back in Threadneedle 
Street, the museum has recre- 
ated Sir John Soane's elegant 


Bank Stock Office, where • 
Victorian investors would, 
come to count their coupons. 

The museum is still free, 
so City workers can pop in 
and try their hand at the ful- 
ly working foreign exchange 
desk, without the losses and 
stress of the real thing. J 


Chris Ingram, chairman and 
chief executive of advertising 
company CIA Group, is tak- 
ing his entire 200-odd work- 
force on an adventure jaunt 
at Pickwell Park near Hey- 
wards Heath, West Sussex. 

Mr Ingram and his finance 
director Peter Toynton will 
lead the gang on a helicopter 
treasure hunt, as well as a 
highly violent version of It 's a 
Knockout. The latter in- 
cludes rocket firing, mortar 
combat and a pump-action 
shotgun duel. 

Whether any of the ad 
people will survive to service 
their clients, such as Uqyds 
TSB, Calvin Klein and 
Unilever, remains to be seen. 


However feebly our athletes did at the Atlanta Olympics, 
console yourself with the thought that one Bi rmingham 
company won four gold medals, three silver and four bronze. 

IMFs chief executive Gary AUen is rightly pleased as 
pouch that the group's Brummie subsidiary, Eky, made the 
ammunition for four of the gold medallists in the small bore 
shooting competition. 

Shooters from Russia, China, Yugoslavia and France found 
the bullseye with Eky ammo. 

Mr Altai, who has been at IMI for around 30 years, also 
points out that all of Key's bullets are used in peacetime 
target shooting, with none going to the military. So Eley 
wins the Green as well. 


Airbus unveils $3bn 
orders to update fleets 
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Airbus yesterday revealed a 
batch of orders for up to 38 
planes estimated to be worth 
around S3bn (£I.9bn), providing 
further evidence of the recovery 
in the market for dvil aircraft as 
carriers replace outdated fleets. 

On the second day of tbe 
Famborough Airshow the Eur- 
opean plane-making coraortiinz) 
revealed its first order with the 
fast-growing South Korean 
carrier, Asiana Airlines, for 18 
of the A321 medium-haul 
planes to operate ou domestic 
routes. Tbe consortium refused 
to put a value on the order, 
which will run until 2 005, 
though it is thought to be worth . 
up to Slba (£65Qm). 

The news confirms Airbus's 
increasing success in attracting 
customers from the lifer East, 

forecast to see a massive air trav- 
el increase into tbe neat century. 

Another deal announced yes- 
terday was to supply Houg- 
Kong-based Cathay Pacific 
Airways with a further three 
long-haul A340-3OO6. Earlier j 
this year Airbus secured a 


ing 1 1 A300/600s to add to fts 
25 strong fleet already in service 

with the company. But contusion 
surrounded news of an option by 
Condor, tbe German .charter 
airline, to buy 12 A320s. Condor 
denied it had made a commit- 
ment, though Airbus claimed it 
had signed a memorandum of 
understanding, the precursor 
to a firm deal, and described 
current talks as “serious”. 

Tbe news followed Monday’s 
announcement by Boeing of or- 
ders worth more than S6bn. Air- 
bus had planned to reveal its 
orders directfy after Boeing, but 
had to delay a news conference 


when the floor of the ffern bor- 
ough press centre collapsed. 

Meanwhile, the row between 
the two manufacturers continued 
over whether Airbus’s plan for a 
massive “super-jumbo", the 
A3XX, could be viable. Boeing 
had claimed demand from the 
earners market for airiinets with 
n»re than 500 seats was nrw-tlwri 
of that anticipated by Airbus. 

Yesterday it emerged that 
British Airways has backed 
Airbus s development work. 
•BA, which is talldng to Airbus 
and understood to 

wew a 600-seater plane as “the . 
ideal size”. 
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SlJbn (£ibn) order to supply 
30 A320 aircraft to China. 


30 A320 aircraft to China. 

On top of the Asian orders, 
Airbus said Federal Express, the 
US cargo delivery giant, was buy- 
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A taste of England 1: ] 
mature to produce one 


JAMES CUSJCK 

A September sun, faint breeze, 
good food caien outdoors over- 
jpoking a hillside of vineyards. 
Not Bordeaux but Kent - no 
Oaliic;'e ne sais quoi here. With- 


increase England’s small share 
of the HU market and French 
producers are known by the 
British growers to be furious. 

At Lamberhurst Vineyards 
set in 60 acres of Kent coun- 
tryside in the VfeakJ near Tin- 


hi i Mi r- ^vr-jU-^.'jur.yiTTn 


pcrb year for English wine and 
the French are complaining. 

At the beginning of next 
month tlie chaos, excitement 
and buzz of the English nine 
harvest will descend on the 
country’s eight or so commer- 
cial vineyards. A hoi summer last 
year and a frost-free spring fol- 
lowed by a summer of good sun 
this year have left the vines with 
a bumper crop of quality grapes. 

Despite the old prejudice 
that wine from England is as ap- 
propriate as an outdoor swim- 
ming pool in Stornaway, the 
arguable climactic shift in recent 
years towards milder springs 
and hotter summers has led to 
a wmc industry no longer con- 
sidered a joke' among interna- 
tional producers. Consistent 
quality is now achievable. 

With the country now con- 
tributing more than 2 million 
bottles of wine to the European 
Union's production total, the 
EU has been trying to impose 
its quality control on English 
producers. France takes its own 
classification control very seri- 
ously but the English system has 
generally been ignored by pro- 
ducers who have hoped the 
bureaucracy would fade away 
and let (hem ge( on with im- 
proving the product. However, 
the harvest this year is likely to 


Day is anticipating the coming 
harvest with relish. Trained at 
the Three Choirs Vineyards in 
Gloucestershire and Brown 
Brothers in Australia he is one 
of the few professionals who be- 
lieve English wine has already 
rid itself of its “plank* image. 

Six varieties of grapes are 
grown at Lamberhurst: Seyval 
blanc, Schonburger, Rekhstevn- 
er, Bacchus, Muller Thurgau 
and Kemer. And thys partly ex- 
plains why the French axe so up- 
seL “Seyval Wane, for example, 
is a hybrid grape,” Mr Day said. 
“It is high yielding and disease 
resistant The French have tried 
togrowh and they say it produces 
only poor quality wine, but in the 
Engbsh dimate it thrives and pro- 
duces good wine." 

Although EU regulations al- 
low Lamberhurst to use the 
Seyval blanc grape, the French 
say the crop will simply add to 
Europe's wine lake by produc- 
ing more inferior wine. The fact 
that Lamberhurst has won in- 
ternational wine awards indicates 
protectionist tendencies from 
the French rather than genuine 
concern about over-production. 

Nevertheless, when the 
French wine industry is worried, 
the European Commission rakes 
notice. A delegation of inspec- 
tors is expected to conduct a new 


suiv^ of the Engtish winegrow- 
ers before this year’s harvest is 
in. If the EU imposed a grow- 
ing ban on certain varieties of 
weather-resistant grapes, 
Britain’s industry could be killed 
off. However, it is more likely 




the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand and now South 
Africa -will have to leam to live 
with new competition. 

Lamberhurst has been in 
production since 1972. In the 
first year it crushed just over 100 
tons of grapes. This year's total 
is up to 600 tons and (he harvest 
is expected to rase production 
even higher. Last year. Paul 
Cooper and Derek McMillen - 
with backgrounds in industry 
and public relations - became 
the new owners of Laxnber- 
huist They have aggressively 
marketed the Kentish vineyards 
and now hold large contracts 
with Sainsbuiy and Tesco, and 
are negotiating with Oddbins. 

Mr Day said: “At the moment 
we have just enough to last us 
but we are running out of wine 
because the demand is so 
good." Like a proud father 
speaking of a gifted chBd he re- 
called the recent visit of a 
French wine-maker to Kent. 
“Wfe entertained them at Lam- 
beihuisL I don't think they ex- 
pected what they drank - it 
surprised them.” 

But wine making is “as much 
science as art", he added, and 
“there is always room for im- 
provement". The French are 
probably hoping for not too 
much improvement. 
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Wine-maker’s delight: Simon Day inspecting the grapes at Lamberhurst, where a bumper harvest Is expected 
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Thickhead: Offending label 
on the latest alcopop 


GLENDA COOPER 

Carisberg-Telley, gave in to 
pressure yesterday from the 
drinks industry watchdog to 
change the packaging of its lat- 
est “alcopop". Thickhead, amid 
fears that it could encourage un- 
derage d rinking. 

The drink- described as the 
first “alcoholic carbonated gel 
drink" - made by Caiisberg-Tt*t- 
ley in Burton-on-TrenL is the 
latest alcoholic soft drink to 
come under fire amid fears 
they are appealing to under- 18s. 

The Rartman Group, set up 
by the drinks industry, told 
Carlsberg-Tetley that the word 


alcohol should be displayed 
more prominently and that the 
picture on the label of a youth 
pulling a face directly contra- 
venes its code of practice by por- 
traying someone who could be 
under 18. 

Yesterday, Carlsberg-Tetley 
agreed (o the group’ demand in 
future production of the drink. 

The Labour Party demand- 
ed an independent inquiry into 
the drink, while Alcohol Con- 
cern described it as “ludicrous" 
to expect that a drink resem- 
bling liquidised jelly would not 
appeal to children. - 

Carlsberg-Tetley denied that 
Thickhead, a fluorescent orange 


drink, would encourage under- 
lies to drink and claimed it 
would appeal to the “repertoire 
drinkers" aged 1S-30 who no 
longer show dedication to par- 
ticular brands or drinks. 

Jean Cousins, director of the 
Portman Group said: “The 
good news is (he company is still 
fully supportive of tire Portman 
Group and will be changing the 
labelling accordingly. The bad 
news is we don't know how long 
it is going to take before the la- 
bel is changed ... We wish they 
bud delayed the launch and 
changed the labels." 

Labours consumer affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths, 


said: “We must have an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the mar- 
keting of akopops and make 
recommendations to ensure 
they are not targeted at teen- 
agers," he said. 

Mark Bennett, spokesnan 
for Alcohol Concern said: “We 
find it difficult to believe that 
a product which is basically 
liquidised jelly with an ex- 
tremely sweet taste and lumi- 
nous colour nHJ not appeal to 
children ... Is this self-regula- 
tion at work? We are astonished 
that the Por tman Group and 
Carisbeig-Telley do not seem to 
be talking to one another about 
this. It is ludicrous." 


However. Carlsberg-Tetley, 
who also make Lemonhead 
and Orangehcad (alcoholic 


the gooey brew winch is “tan- 
gerine m flavour, fluorescent or- 
ange in colour ... [and] the 
consistency of liquid hair gel" 
was the latest attempt to woo 
the “pick and mix” generation 
who no longer stick to one 
type of drink. 

* Amend £25ftm is expected to 
be spent on alcopops this year. 
Since the launch of the first al- 
coholic lemonade, the British 
public has been treated to al- 
coholic cola and orangeade 
and there are rumours of alco- 


holic “slush puppies” (frozen ice 
drinks) on the way. 

Stephen Cox, campaigns 
manager for the Campaign for 
Real Ale (CAMRA) said: “As 
the old volume-related products 
have gone down, the minks in- 
dustry has turned to p re mi um 
products which people will buy 
for three or four yearn. It 
launches lots and lots of brands 
in the hope that one of them 
does well. 

“Sol is a great example. It was 
desperately popular .for two 
years, but then that crowd 

moved on and no-one would be 
seen drinking Mexican lager, ^ 
Suzanne Moore, page 13 
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ACROSS 

I General artist gets new ap- 
pointment (10) 

8 Football administrators or- 
ganized relief with dance 

h 

9 Birds of prey invading wild- 
fowl sanctuary (4) 

10 Play in general manner (6) 

II Holding fan? ( 8 ) 

13 Comics, perhaps, for such 
rays? (6) 

14 It takes a turn for the bet- 
ter (8) 

17 Charm of Riviera resort 
next to headland (8) 

19 Fifty-cent cut is a big lump! 


21 Sixteen, roughty- tempera- 
ture for living W ? 

23 Suggestions in Ibsen s 

work? (6) 


Tuesday's Solution 


UUBUUHI1L1UB UJQHQ 
luJUlxJlullIHLdU 
UlRLJLiUUU UBCISQUH 
GJHBBHHHGl 
BBHQHKIHEiB HBHBH 
El H H U B 11 
HUUHB lilHldBUUJGBE 
121 II ti H □ U 

UUHBBQHUIU DBBHE1 
I! EJ H U til B 
UULUUU LUQUHUlBUElfJ 
LilULjUUUUU 

asmiutaBia hhheueie 

BIIUBEHUIU 

QQQ H naHHElBHBEifl 


25 Circular letter to man m 
Turkey - follow instruc- 
tions! (4) 

26 End at home, possibly, with 
something to replace 
horse? (9) 

27 In favour of trial, worker is 
one taking part in demo 

(i°) ■ 

D(WN 

1 Feeling of surprise (9) 

2 Othello’s retirement cham- 
ber (4) . 

3 Infant taking in Swiss gin 
in Dostoevsky’s work (3,5) 

4 Theatre-in-the-round (5) 

5 Most important angle in 
fortification (7) . 

6 Away on leave, one may 
• not drink here (3-7) 

7 Places for putting vegeta- 
- bles(6) 



12 Wongentriesin veiy 
French overtures (10) 

15 He has the courage for R1 


16 Sea-waves ruin man’s suit 

18 Sne is agile on head of 
crag (7) 

20 Wound left - row coming 

( 6 ) 

22 Secret meeting m country 
station (5) 

24 Hotly-tipped mount that 
runs at times (4) 
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Rain or shine 


just £36 gives you the reassurance of RAC 
Rescue. Whenever you travel. Even If 
you're a oassenuer in someone else's cor. 
We fix 82 ': o cf cars on the spot, •? v.e can't 
get you going, we'll tow you to a nearby 
aamce, free of charge- Cafouts 3 HG cur 
labour are free too - you cn-y pay for parts. 


You're also covered for theft or vandalism. 
And you can tailor your cover to meet 
your needs — with joint or family cover, or 
our 'Recovery' service. A year's won-ydree 
driving rrom just £36. Come rain or shine. 
Cai; us todav to find out more. 



0800 029 029 


RAC 


Interacton the Internet, http://vmw.racco.uk ^ Please quote code SS2323/3/XH when you phone 


^ir^ i0,ntheRACP,eaSete,, '- h -'ca„ i o i n 


FREE RAC UK ROAD ATLAS 
WHEN YOU JOIN US 


. --- ■ 

noyuj t rCAS 
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from just £36*. 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms 

Address 



swvhy lttaoMpm. STOOOy/SsISJ^'/Ju^ 8an ^ prn ' S * wdiy 
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England players to boycott training 



Rugby Un ion 

DAVID ULEWELIYN 

England players yesterday sup- 
ported a caU to put club before 
cotmtiy and will boycott today's 
training session at.Bfaham 
Abbey, leaving. Jack, Rowel], 
the England coach^tfifa own 
with unused scnun,jaiachmes- 
and rugby balls lymgigie on the- 
pitch. ^ 

The English Profesgfahal 
Rugby Union Clubs finally 
flexed their not incunsiderable 
muscle in the struggle for su- 
premacy with the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union and the players 


quickly fell into line behind their 
employers. 

“We are being fully support- 
ed by the players, we have 
stuck our necks out for them, 
now they must stick theirs out 
for us," Donald Kerr, the chair- 
man' of Epruc, said. “We know 
that the Rugby Football Union 
are threatening the players with 
losing their England places if 
they fail to attend. We will do 
everything to protect the play- 
ers interests. They have been 
very much on our side through- 
out the battle. 

“I expect the top players to 
carry on supporting us. We are 
now entering the final chapter. 


By sticking together we will get 
the whole thing sorted out in six 
to eight weeks flat If not it will 
go festering on. We will put the 
RFU under maximum pres- 
sure. We have spent the last few 
days explaining to the players 
exactly why the whole thing fa 
in such a mess. 

“It is not an issue about 
turning up to the trai n i n g ses- 
sion, but whether the players 
support the clubs, who are now 
their employers. The players are 
the key to this dispute. They are 
being paid reasonable salaries 
and we are asking them to sup- 
port us in this dispute. 

•'I’ve been very impressed at 


the way they have conducted 
themselves throughout this 
whole sorry saga." 

The RJFlTs response to the 
boycott came from the RFU 
technical director Don Ruther- 
ford. “It would be sad, with in- 
ternational rugby having moved 
to a higher level as seep in the 
Southern Hemisphere, if Eng- 
land's preparations were ^im- 
pinged upon at this stage," he 
said. And in a statement from 
Twickenham the RFU remind- 
ed the clubs that the training 
sessions had been discussed on 
12 June of this year, confirmed 
in a memo on 15 July and the 
first of the planned and agreed 


sessions had taken place on 24 
July. 

England were planning a 43- 
man squad session, but Leices- 
ter's contingent of four 
forwards, including the Frye 
Nations- winning players Gra- 
ham Rowntree and Martin 
Johnson, were among the first 
to declare that they would not 
be there. The 43 players will in- 
stead attend an Epruc meeting. 

“We didn't say to them ‘you 
will not go’. We told them the 
position as we saw it and left it 
up to them. They decided not 
to go," the Leicester chief ex- 
ecutive Peter Wheeler said. 

The British Lions tour man- 




Ke^^Sgfectioas 
to get together to resolve then: 
differences. , 

The former England forward 
said: “I really do feel sorry for 
the players. They are becoming 
pig m the middle and all they 
want to do is play for their clubs 
and their country." . 

Epruc also stated that it has 

no intention of meeting the 
RFU "for further talks winch 
have dragged on for the last 
nine months with the dubs get- 
ting nowhere as Twickenham 
has stalled and extended every 


deadline to date in the hope of 
nullifying the threat of a break- 
away. But the clubs have final- 
ly snapped and although Ken- 
insisted that the chibs would ho- 
nour their domestic fixture list, 
even must be in doubt 

“I have been asked to meet 
the president of the Rugby 
Union John Richardson, but 
there will be no more talks," 
Kerr said. “The old order is just 
not working and the new oraer 
has to come in." 

It would not be unreasonable 
to assume that RFU might just 
decide to make the divorce ab- 
solute and expel the clubs. But 
they would hardly endear them- 
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selves to rugby supporters al- 
ready bemused by the game's 
apparent disintegration. 

The only thing left for the 

RFU now would be to grant the 

clubs what they want, fiscal in- 
depence, autonomy to run their 
own competitions, but next 
season that fa precisley what 
Epruc see themselves doing 
anyway. 

Ultimately the thing which 
lies at the root of the this sor- 
did affair fa money. The clubs 
say they need £lm, the RFU has 
offered £300,000. That sort of 
money does not talk, so the 
clubs walk. 

Geogfaegan operation, page 2 

Illingworth 
cleared of 
disrepute 
charge 

Cricket 


Raymond Illingworth left 
Lord’s a happy man last night 
after winning his appeal against 
a disrepute charge. 

After a five-hour hearing 
with the Cricket Council appeals 
panel, Illing worth said: “I am 
delighted with the result It is a 
relief that now everything has 
ended. It has been a long, hard 
six months, but I feel vindicat- 
ed and delighted that my name 
has been cleared." 

Illingworth was fined £2,000 
I by the Test and County Crick- 
et Board in June over newspa- 
per articles from his book, 
principally about the England 


with whom Illingworth had a 
very public falling-out on last 
winter’s tour to South Africa. 

Illingworth, who retired as 
chairman of selectors following 
England’s final one-day match 
against Pakistan at Trent Bridge 
on Sunday, said: “I didn’t want 
to leave the game with a disre- 
pute charge hanging over me. 
As far as I’m concerned, my 
name has been cleared." 

Report, pages 
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Tennis _ 

DERRICK WHYTE 

Andre Agassi and Thomas 
Muster are ready to bring the 
Tj* United States Open alive with 
■ sjpa.- X a quarter-final match between 
two of the game’s hardest hit- 
9$f ters. 


“It’s going to be big tennis," 

■ a Amcci cairt fit 



... ^ 


ms meeting wmi 
ed Austrian. “Big tennis is when 
yon get two guys trying to es- 
tablish their will out there cm the 

court." . 

“We both are go mg to be 
beating the ball pretty good 
from the baseline. You'D hear 
explosions off the racket four, 
five, ax times a point. Thai's big 

tennis.” , . ' 

Neither player needed to 
liaise the decibel level o f his 
wm e on Monday. Muster pre- 
vailed over the 13 th-seeded 
Swede, Thomas Enqvist 7-6 
6-2, 4-6, 6-1, despite being 
weakened by the effects of a 
stomach upset. There were no 
such concerns for Agassi after 

his 4-6. 6-2, 6-3, 6-4 
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W fS!SdIess of Muster’s 
health, Agassi is expecting the 




there, be busts his ass to win. I 
don’t expect him to do anything 
less.” 

The match has added spice 

because there is no love lost be- 

tweu between the two players 
who have split their eight pre- 
vious encounters. 

Muster was one of the most 
vocal critics of the Open’s de- 
cision to elevate Agassi two 
places in the seedings from his 
ATP ranking and drop the Aus- 
trian one spot. 

Earlier m the year , Aga ssi 
questioned Muster's legitimacy 
as the world No 1 since he had 

won only on clay, but the Amer- 
ican said he did not see the up- 
coming confrontation between 
the two former Grand Slam 
champions in personal terms. 

**t A ink: if anyone makes this 
more than a tennis match, it’s 
their own issue,” said Agassi, 
winner of the 1994 Open as weD 
as the 1995 Australian Open 
and 1992 Wimbledon. 

“Come on, we’re in the quar- 
ter-finals of the US Open. We 
both have won big events be- 
fore. We both want to do ft 
again. That’s what we're both 
going out there and trying to ido. 

To make it anything mo re than 

that is a waste of time.” 

Goran Ivanisevic also made 
it through to the last eight yes- 
terday. The left-handed Croa- 
tian served out 20 aces m Ins 64, 

3-6, 6-3, 7-6 victory aver the un- 
seeded Andrei Medvedev of the 

: Ukraine. 


In another fourth-round 
mairh. Spain's Alex Corretja de- 
feated Guy Forget of France 
64, 6-3, 7-6. The victory earned 
the unseeded Corretja a match 
with either the defending cham- 
pion, Pete Sampras, or the 
hard-serving Australian Mark 
PMBppoussis. Michael Chang, 

theNo 2 seed, took hfa place in 

the with a 6-3, 64, 6-2 win over 
Switzerland's Jakob Hlasek. 

The 24-year-okl Chang’s next 
hurdle is 28-year-old Javier 

Sanchez of Spain, ranked 67 and 

with a 1996 record of 23-27. He 
has not played Sanchez in four 
years, but won all three of their 
early encounters. 

Chang, who improved his 
match record to 20-2 since 
Wimbledon, is on coarse to 
reach the semi-finals w itho ut 
having to face a seeded oppo- 
nent . 

The seemingly lndefaugapie 
1989 French Open champion 
said too many tough tests can 

wear you out “I think Pete Sam- 
pras is a good example of that 
at the French Open this year. 
He had so many tough five-set 

matches going into semis he was 

very tired.” Chang said of the 
world No 1, who had three five- 

setters before losing to Yevge- 
ny Kafelnikov, the eventual 
champion from Russia. 

Sanchez, who surprised 20th- 
ranked Frenchman Arnaud 
Boetsch 64 7-6 7-6, had tost m 
the first round of eight of his 
previous nine Grand Slams. 


As if it were not surprising 
enough to find Sanchez in the 
second week at a major, there 
is not a bookmaker on the 
planet who would have pre- 
dicted he would last longer 
than his famous sister, Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario. But that was 
what happened. 

The thir d-seeded Sanchez 
Vicario, who won here in 1994, 
got a look at the future of 
women's tennis as she fell to 
16th-seeded Martina Hingis of 
Switzerland 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 

In the quarter-finals, the 15- 

year-oW Hmgfa win face the sev- 
enth-seeded Czech, Jana 
Novotna, who thrashed the 
17th seed, Karina Habsudova of 
Slovakia, 6-2, 64) in just 50 min- 

Steffi Graf, the top seed and 
defending champion, was not 
about to give way to the youth 
movement, however. The Ger- 
man world No 1 ended the ex- 
citing ran of 15 -year-old 
Russian newcomer Anna 
Koumiknva 6-2, 6-1 to reach the 
quarter-finals for the 12lh con- 
secutive year. 

“It’s important to have these 

new faces come up," the four- | 
tim e champion said of Hing is 
and Kounukova. “It’s good to 
know the future of women’s ten- 
nis is going to show up." 

Graf continues her quest for 
a 21st Grand Slam singles title 
with a quarter-final agpmstAus- 
; trian Judith Wiesner, a 6-3, 6-0 
winner aver Italy’s Rita Grande. 
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Hartford takes I Diamonds are a Yanke es’ best 

charge at City 



Football 


Asa Hanford, the reluctant care- 
taker at Maine Road, has ac- 
cepted his chairman Francis Lee’s 
offer to become manager of 
Manchester City. 

Hartford, who is very popular 
uith the players, had claimed that 
he was only 'interested in being as- 
sistant manager at Maine Road 
and would not apply to take over 
from Alan Ball, but after a fresh 
approach from Lee - who made 
a reported offer to double Hart- 
ford’s wages - he had a change 
of heart before City's game with 
Charlton last night. 

Graeme Souness, the South- 
ampton manager, and Mid- 
dlesbrough’s Bryan Robson 
haw been charged with bring- 
ing the game into disrepute af- 
ter arguing with Michael Riley, 
a new Premiership referee. 

They are not the only ones in 
trouble. The Coventry pair Ron 
Atkinson and Gordon Slrachan 
have also been charged, while 
Sunderland have been charged 
after allegations (hat they played 
a suspended player. Alex Rac. in 
a reserve game.' 

Riley was verbally abused by 
Souness both at half-time and at 


the end of Leicester’s 2-1 win at 
Filbert Street on 21 August, 
triggered by the dismal of Bar- 
ry Venison. Robson lost his tem- 
per when Ihe referee booked 
nine players and sent off Nigel 
Pearson in the 1-1 draw at Not- 
tingham Forest on 24 August 

Atkinson and S traction have 
been charged following Coven- 
try's reserve match against West 
Bromwich last week, in which 
Slrachan refused to leave after 
being sent off. halting the game 
for 15 minutes. Atkins on then 
weighed in with a verbal attack 
on the official. 

Another referee, Paul Dan- 
son. has also reported the pair 
following problems at Stamford 
Bridge on 24 August, when 
Coventry lost 2-0. There were 
angry scenes over Chelsea’s 
first goal after Dan Pstrescu was 
alleged to have handled. 

George Weah may be head- 
ing to Highbury in time for 
Christmas. The Milan striker has 
said he is keen to link up with 
Arsenc Wenger, the Gunners' 
new manager, after the Champ- 
ions' League group games. 
Weah, who h3s two years left on 
his contract in Italy, will be re- 
leased by Milan in December, 
if Arsenal come up with £ 10m. 


Arsenal’s Uefa Cup first- 

round second-leg match with 
Borussia Mflnchengladbadi has 
been switched to Cologne be- 
cause facilities at Borussia’s 
stadium do not meet Euro- 
pean requirements. 

Middlesbrough’s Jamie Pol- 
lock has joined the Spanish 
Second Division dub Osasuna 
after rejecting a three-year con- 
tract with the Premiership side. 

Nwankwo Kanu, the Niger- 
ian forward signed by In- 
tern azion ale this summer, has 
been told to retire because he 
is suffering from a heart defect 

Piero Volpi, the club doctor, 
said that the 20-year-old, who 
helped Nigeria win the Olympic 
gold medal in Atlanta, had a 
weak aortic valve. “The diag- 
nosis is merciless, but that is the 
situation. My only consolation, 
as a doctor, is that ihe illness was 
discovered so that the lad can 
be treated," he said. 

The discovery of Kanu’s ail- 
ment is expected to start a legal 
case between Inter and Ajax 
about the validity of his transfer. 

Tommy McLean, the former 
manager of Hearts, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Scottish 
Premier Division club Raith 
Rovers on a three-year contract 


Nielsen prepares for 
unfamiliar surroundings 


Allan Nielsen. Tottenham's new 

£ 1 .65m signing from Denmark, 
makes his Premiership debut 
against Wimbledon at Selhurst 
Park tonight - without most of 
the players he thought he was 
joining. 

Teddy Shcringham, Chris 
Armstrong. Gary Mabbutland 
Dean Austin are all on a long 
injury list w hich has again dis- 
rupted Gerry Francis's start to 
the season. 

Goalkeeper lao Walker, who 
damaged his back training with 
England at the weekend, and 
Darren Andcrton. still inhibit- 
ed by abdominal stress from the 
major surgeiy which forced him 
to miss seven months of last sea- 
son. are both highly doubtful. 

Francis is likely to play 
winger Ruel Fox as a central 
striker to save 18-vcar-old Rory 
Allen a daunting Premiership 
debut, but said: "It is fair to as- 
sume Rory will be involved in 
some way! He is all I have left 
as cover "for the strikers.*’ 

Nigerian striker Efan Ekoku 
takes over the onerous mantle 


Davies 
loses her 
touch 

Golf 


Laura Davies, who birdied six 
of the final seven holes at the 
LPGA Rail Classic at Spring- 
field, Illinois, and made a 25ft 
hunker shot on the last hole to 
join a three-way play-off, final- 
ly lost her touch. 

America’s Barb Whitehead 
missed her chance to win on 
Monday when her 40ft chip shot 
struck the pin on the first extra 
hole and bounced away. So it 
fell to her compatriot Michelle 
McGann, whose 12ft pun for 
birdie on the third hole of ex- 
tra play gave her the victory. 

“I knew this course would give 
up a lot of birdies." McGann, 
who has earned three of her five 
tour wins in play-offs, said. “I 
knew whoever made the most 
putts would win.” 

McGann, Davies and White- 
head completed the 54 holes at 
14 under par, all level at 202. Af- 
ter the three made par on the 
first two play-off holes, they re- 
turned to the par-four 18th. "I 
knew I had to be aggressive," 
McGann, who hit a final-round 
68, said. “I had to have a birdie 
at least. That was a pivotal 
hole." The win was McGann ’s 
third of the year and was worth 
$86,250 (£56, 600). 

Davies, who hit 66, finished 
the regulation play in impres- 
sive fashion. The tour’s leading 
money-winner, _ however, reu 

victim to poor driving in su&km- 

death play and bogeyed the fi- 
nal hole. “I just let things 
happen," she said. “The front 
nine was really disappointing. I 
thought I'd make some birdies 

on the back nine." 

Davies took a break from the 
US tour and flew back to 
Britain to compete in the Eu- 
ropean Women’s Open, which 
aits at Ware, Hertfordshire, to- 


of Wimbledon’s goakcormg re- 
sponsibilities from Dean Holds- 
worth, who is currently out of 
favour with the Dons' manag- 
er, Joe Kinnear, and may be on 
his way out of S el hurst Park. 
Wimbledon have yet to score 
this season. 

Ruud Gullit, the Chelsea 
manager, is refusing to be car- 
ried away by their unbeaten start 
to the season. The London side 
can cut Sheffield Wednesday's 
lead at the top to two points by 
winning at Arsenal tonight, but 
Gullit said: “Current positions 
in the league arc irrelevant. 

“Maybe after seven or eight 
games you will begin to see 
which teams will be up there at 
the end of the season, but three 
games is not a realistic time to 
measure a team's quality." 

Stewart Houston, who is in 
temporary charge at Highbury, 
is not underestimating the visi- 
tors. “Chelsea have caught the 
imagination with their summer 
signings and they all seem to 
have settled in qiridtjy. I watched 
them in their opening game at 


Southampton and Vialli, Le- 
bouef and Di Matteo have giv- 
en them a great strength through 
the middle," he said. 

West Ham will give their 
Danish defender, Marc Rieper, 
a late fitness lest before the trip 
to Middlesbrough. John Mon- 
cur, Ian Bishop and Tony Cot- 
tee are still injured, but Harry 
Redknapp can call on his Ro- 
manian duo Florin Raducioiu 
and Qie Dumitrescu for the first 
time this season. 

Middlesbrough will be with- 
out their captain, Nigel Rsaison, 
but manager Bryan Hobson 
said: “Its a very exoting fixture 
with so many overseas players 
involved Harry has done a re- 
markable job at West Ham be- 
cause when he came in they 
were regarded as relegation 
material, but all that has 
changed now." 

Graeme Souness is to give de- 
buts to new signings Claus Lun- 
dekvam and Robbie Slater as 
Southampton look for their first 
victory of the season against 
Nottingham Forest at The Dell 
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Sands up: Joe Girardi, of the New York Yankees, is forced out by Oakland Athletics’ Tony Bastista in the eighth innings of a 

match in Cafifomfaon Monday night But the Yankees stIU ran the Athletics ragged, winning 5-0 Photograph. AP 

Geoghegan seeks US help 


morrow, 


Scores, Digest Page 9 
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Rugby Union 


Simon Geoghegan, Bath’s Irish 
winger, will travel to the Unit- 
ed States at the weekend for 
surgery on both feet “I am go- 
ing to San Diego on Sunday and 
will have operations on both toe 
joints by an orthopaedic surgeon 
who specialises in that particu- 
lar area," he said 

“I just hope it works out and 
that 1 will be able to regain full 
fitness. Zt has been frustrating 
and extremely disappointing." 

Geogfregan, who scored a by 

in Bath’s opening match against 
OrrelL will miss the match at 
Leicester on Saturday. He has 
had recurring trouble with the 
joints and an operation in Lon- 
don during the summer failed 
to solve the problem. 

Va’aiga Tuigamala has been 
cleared to make his debut for 
Wasps. The Department for 
Education and Employment 
have relented and granted the 
rugby league player and former 
All Black winger a work permit 


Tuigamala wiD play for Wigan 
in the Premiership final at Old 
Trafford on Sunday, and is ex- 
pected to play in the Courage 
League on Saturday week, 
when Wasps play Bath at the 
Recreation Ground. 

T uigamala may be up against 
some familiar faces as two of his 
Wigan team-mates, Henry Paul 
and Jason Robinson, are due to 
make their debuts for Bath in 
the match. 

Wasps had threatened legal 
action after their initial appli- 
cation for a work permit was 
turned down on the grounds 
rtiar Tuigamala did not meet the 
criterion of having played 
international rugby in the last 
18 months. His last match for 
the All Blacks, before his move 
to Wigan, was in 1993. 

However, the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment advised the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union yesterday that they 
were prepared to allow Tuiga- 
mala to play for Wasps. 

A spokesman for the RFU 
said: “We are pleased to support 


the Department of Education 
and Employment on this ex- 
ceptional basis. TUigamala has 
demonstrated that he has been 
a truly outstanding rugby union 
player and is at international 
standard in rugby league." 

Tuigamala, who had consid- 
ered returning to visit his fam- 
ily in New Zealand this winter, 
has signed a short-term contract 
with Wasps and will be available 
until the first week in January. 

“Although Fm focused ou 
. Wigan’s Premiership final meet- 
ing with St Helens at Old Traf- 
ford on Sunday, I’m looking 
forward to Linking up with 
Wasps and rugby union again," 
he said. 

Martin Offiah is determined 
to overcome a toe injury and 
make his debut for Bedford 
against Nottingham on Saturday. 
He is keen to play for his new 
club after being forced to miss 
London Broncos’ Super League 
Premiership play-off game 
against St Helens fast Sunday. 

“I’ll see how it is later in the 
week and make a decision then. 


Tm looking forward to a new 
challenge at Bedford and I 
hope I can run them in a lot of 
fries," Offiah said. 

Bedford’s Geoff Cooke, the 
former England manager, and 
his new player-coach, Paul 
Turner, both admitted they 
were not as far forward in their 
preparation as they would have 
liked. 

“We are in discussion with 
some second row forwards be- 
cause we have identified a prob- 
lem in our line-out,” Turner 
said. “We hope to make an an- 
nouncement about a new sign- 
ing later this week." 

Sale have parted company 
with Brian W ilkins on, their chief 
executive and director of rugby. 
They have appointed Rich and 
Tnckey, the club president, as 
their new rugby director. He will 
be assisted by Steve Smith, the 
former England cap tain. 

A new chief executive will be 
appointed in a few days. The 
club would not comment on the 
reasons behind Wilkinson’s 
departure. 


* 


WRU’s night of reconciliation 


ROBERT COLE 


The Welsh Rugby Union will sit 
down with its 12 senior clubs 
tonight in a last ditched effort 
to stop the national game being 
ripped apart. 

The First Division dubs are 
already recommending to their 
members that they back their 
bid to go it alone and look af- 
ter their own afl^s-i»inqpally 
the money-spinning aspects of 
competition sponsorship and 
television deals. 

The chairman of First Divi- 
sion Rugby Limited, Peter 
Thomas, said: “We have a great 
rugby product to put forward for 

players and tins alike. So far the 

Union has stymied that - the 
WRU has had a chance and 
tilled. Ws feel that w may need 


to look after our own affairs. 
Each dub has budgeted for its 
own affairs this season but the 
WRU can’t meet the finandal 
fulfilment we require to make 
the books balance. 

“We want to work with the 
WRU, but we are now a pro- 
fessional body. We put forward 
plans for an Anglo-Welsh com- 
petition and a European tour- 
nament on a home and away 
basis. We want to work with the 
WRU and not against them, but 
commercial common sense 
must prevail. 

“You can’t run a business 
while holding out a begging 
bowl. We meet with the WRU 
and we need to have dear dia- 
logue with them." 

After the clubs, who insist 
they are not scaremongering, 
had made their proposals pub- 


lic in the wake of a meeting with 
their England counterparts at 
Bristol last Friday, the WRU re- 
sponded by declaring they 
would be “surprised and dis- 
appointed” at a breakaway that 
would jeopardise the whole 
fabric of the game in Wales. 

There is also the threat of the 
Union expelling the 12 clubs if 
they go their own wav but 
Gareth Davies, Cardiff’s' chief 
executive, was adamant that 
“these are difficult times in the 
game, it is all about control. We 
have a product and we want 
control of that Why should peo- 
ple make money on our backs? 

“You see it in football where 
the dubs run the game. They 
have shown the way ahead. We 
have got genuine problems and 
one way to solve those problems 
is to get together with the Eng- 


lish clubs and make some mean- 
ingful competitions that are at- 
tractive to players and fans. 
The ball is in the Union’s court. ” 
I Thousands of cheering New 
Zealanders lined the streets of 
Auckland yesterday to welcome 
home the All Blacks. Supporters 
of all ages gathered to pay trib- 
ute to the first AD Black team to 
beat the Springboks in a series 
on South African soiL The .AH 
Blacks, dubbed “The Incompa- 
rabies” after their 2-1 series win, 
were carried by a cavalcade of 
floats and cars through a sea of 
black and white hannets-In all, 
New Zealand won three TfesK in- 
the Republic, the third being part 
of the Tri-Nations series involv- 
ing Australia. Under their new 
coach, John Hart, they woo hihe 
of the 10 tests they played this 
season. - 
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Concrete and tarmac 
and a charm of its own 



— — . « “ua Luuiu<uacuis jess- 

tban-mtimate Centre Court. You can write 
off for tickets by post months in advance 
and cross your fingers that you might get 
a couple. Or you can punish yourself with 
the spur-of-the-moment approach and 
queue outside the grounds on one of the 
mornings of play. 

This last strategy is risky but not with- 
out hope, since the organisers keep 1,000 
tickets back for sale on the morning of each 
day at the ticket booths. But you do have 
to begin queuing early. On a day like this 
one, when the skies are a crystal blue and 
Pete Sampras is due in the stadium, that 
means turning up at 6am, five and a half 
hours before the start of play. Rolling up 
on a No 7 subway train from Manhattan- 
plastered for the two weeks of the Open 
with a cutesy Nike campaign featuring tun- 
ny tennis remarks by John McEnroe - at 
a little after 10 o’clock will not do. 

Had 1 known, of course, 1 would have 
surrendered to the first scalper who ap- 
proached me with the offer of a S2S sta- 
dium ticket for S75. But wiry subsidise then- 
sleazy dealings, I reason, happily con- 
vinced that the line snaking before me will 
soon be moving? 1 start to worry when af- 
ter the first hour of standing there, the skin 
on my forehead blistering in the sun, my 
new-found queuing acquaintance, Jennifer 
from Northern Ireland via Florida, cracks 
and dispatches her husband to the scalpers. 
"Let’s go watch some tennis," he quips 
annoyingly on his return, hoiking Jennifer 
from the fine. 

Unbelievably, it is at the very instant that 
I reach the ticket booths, two hours after 
I started, that the announcement is made. 
■'There are no more tickets available for 
today. Please try again tomorrow. Thank 
you for visiting the US Open at Flushing 
Meadow" Slowly the disappointed throngs 
begin to thin, encouraged by the security 
guy with the bull-horn. He turns out be a 
real actor. ‘There are NO MORE TICK- 
ETS. Nothing, zilch, nada, squat." I and a 
few hardy optimists refuse to budge. "You 
folks," says our bull-horn friend, “are the 
ones in Las Vegas who will never leave the 
table.” Yup. 

1 am adopted by Peg, Paula and Fay, 
three fifty-something golden girls from 
Manh attan, who on this day seem to have 


Enthusiasm Inside aid outside the gates at Flushiig Meadow: securing a ticket is a matter of patience, gale or money 
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and if four tickets should, by some miracle, 
suddenlv come up, they want us to be a 
cosy group. They flirt even more fiercely 
with the boy who is still sitting 
bv his computer at the ticket window in 
front of ns. Finally, at 1.09pm, he beck- 
ons us. YES - someone has cancelled and 
there are four tickets for grounds admis- 


sion only, for $20 each. We snatch them. 

Flushing Meadow. After a less than one- 
second pause at the security table and a 
warm goodbye to the golden girls, I pass 
through the gates and stop to contemplate 
my achievement as well as the surround- 
ing?. I bad known not to expect a New York 
equivalent of Wimbledon, with cham- 
pagne, Virginia creeper and strawberries, 
but the brutality of where I find myself is 
still a shock. Ru-years, I had the notion that 
Flushing Meadow was some posh resort 
place in Florida or perhaps South Caroli- 
na. Instead, it is an entirely charmless com- 
plex of concrete and 

tarmac, its bleak- . . . 

ness barely relieved JUSt When YOU Want tO 
by the blue and , , 

white concesaons CQtC/l UD Witt) UlQ 

selling hats and ice- ~ 

creams. Tb satisfy 
my thirst, I must 
queue again for a $4 
bottle of Evian. 

Worse, I discover 

that during my en- 

durance test out- 
side, 1 missed Tim Henman winning his 
second-round match on one of the outer 
courts. 

The US Tennis Association is trying to 
improve the Flushing venae. A new, more 
modern centre court has already risen 
alongside the existing stadium ready for in- 
auguration next year. Wonyingfy, though, 
it will rise even higher -than the stadium, 
which can seat 20,000, and increase capacity 
for the biggest matches to 23,000. Noth- 
ing can be done to erase the less-than- 
pastoral setting of the Meadow, however. 


It is hemmed in on all sides by expressways 
and noisy railway lines. At least the aircraft 
noise is kept down by an agreement be- 
tween the USTA and New Yodc, which de- 
mands that aircraft from nearby Kennedy 
and La Guardia airports are diverted 
from the air above for the duration of the 
tournament (Too many violations of this 
and the dty is fined) 

I bead for the grandstand the No 2 court 
to which I am entitled entry with my gen- 
eral ticket. (The stadium is, theoretically, 
ont of bounds.) Thcked on to the side of 
the stadium, the granc&and shares the same 

bowels, a foul-aired 

intestine of breeze- 
block corridors, 
jammed with con- 
cession stalls. On 
the occasional tele- 
vision monitor that 
shows the progress 
of whatever match 
you are missing, a 
special message 

flashes. It is about 

the only mirthful 
thing I see all day: “Due to the Weather 
Conditions We advise you to Seek Shade 
and Drink Plenty of Fluids." Have the or- 
ganisers been out into the grandstand or 
die stadium, I minder? Shade comes cour- 
tesy of clouds only. 

On the grandstand benches, I at last 
get my first glimpse of tennis: Helena 
Sukova versus Conchita Martinez. I am 
certain that the super-tall Sukova, whose 
movements are those of a nervous race- 
horse until the moment she pauses to meet 
the ball when she is all slow-motion 


grace, is going to be the winner here. So, 
of course, in three straight sets, she loses. 
I leave disappointed wondering what it 
is like inside the stadium next door and 
irritated by the commercials that keep 
flashing across the scoreboards between 
games, just when you want to catch up with 
where the match stands. “Ihmpax is 
Trust" hardly helps. 

It is time for the walk-in-as-if-yoo-own- 
tbe-place stratagem. Looking purposeful. 


score, commercials 
like Tampax is Trust 
flash across the board 



I bolt into a stadium entranceway and head 
to the top of the terraces. Easy as pie. Soon 
1 am the defender of surely the best spot 
at the whole Open - the uppermost row of 
the stadium’s east side that offeis an un- 
obstructed if somewhat distant view of the 
stadium court itself (binoculars definitely 
recommended) as well as a remarkable 
bird’s-eye panorama of the grandstand 
court behind and below. This means I can 
watch two matches simultaneously. Straight 
beneath me-I am literally suspended above 
the net - GabrieUa Sabotini is bravely trying 
to repel the deep and powerful shots of Asa 

Carlsson, while on 

the stadium court, 
the No 1 seed, Sam- 
pras, is sinking into 
serious trouble 
against the young- 
ster from the Czech 
Republic, Jiri Novak. 

So, I admit, I 
start to have fun. It 
is only the will 
of the grandstand 
crowd that carries 

Sabatini through the second set, to lie with 
Carlsson who had taken the first. The an- 
guish is palpable, even up here in the gods, 
when she produces two awful service 
games in the third and finally surrenders 
the match. It is the big upset of the day. 

T know this doesn't have the charm or 
the beauty of Wimbledon," ventures Mol- 
ly Winder, a Londoner on the bench next 
to me, who was at the English champi- 
onship this year. “But there is something 
about the energy and excitement of being 
here. People are always exchanging opin- 


The crowd explodes 
into applause for no 
apparent reason. The 
stadium is making it 
plain whom it supports 
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ions and comments, whereas at Wimble- 
don it is so much more low key." 

I turn my attention back to the stadi- 
um which by now' is nearly full. Even the 
old lady in the wide-brimmed hat in what 
must be the New York equivalent of the 
Royal Box has shaken herself into con- 
sciousness. 

Sampras has just lost (he fourth set 
against Novak, making it two sets all and 
the spectre of another upset is suddenly 
looming. It is 2-1 Novak, with Sampras get- 
ting ready to serve, when the crowd sud- 
denly explodes into applause for no 

apparent reason. 

The stadium is 


making it plain 
whom it supports. 
A black woman 
behind me - one of 
the very few black 
faces in spite of our 
being in Queens - 
is screaming over 
and over. "C'mon 
Petey, this is the 
Grand Slam." 

An hour later and Novak has been 
thrillingjy overcome and all my frustra- 
tions of earlier in the day are forgotten. 
“That's the wonderful thing about tennis," 
a father explains to his young daughter 
as we file out from the terraces. “You 
never know if the matches are going to 
be boring, or incredibly exciting like that 
one." 

She looks at him doubtfully, but 1 have 
to agree. It is lime, though, to get back 
to John McEnroe and the No 7 to the 
Manhattan dusk. 


Authorities must consider game at all levels 


SPORHNG VERNACULAR 

No 12 FOUL 
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msiderable anger here m 
t the Rugby ' Football 
radon to “go it alone”. 

■ us have played at all lev-, 
counterparts in England, 
is a schoolboy in 1973 
jeorge’s, Weybridge, and 
last match in September 
;uest for Old Rexgatians. 
rly host dub sides tan 
-d they enjoy the cama- 
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we enjoy the conviviality of post- 
match celebrations. Do not split 
with the RFU, 1 say to English 
dubs, give Mr Richardson a brain. 

NIALL HYNES 
Dublin 

Fmm Tetteh TuHcson 

Haring read David Llewellyn s report 
on the immi nent rugby union season 
in today’s Independent (28 August), 
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he has said. However, to suggest that 
association football shows money 

cannot buy success is surely naive. Al- 
though Blackburn may be in the dol- 
drums, we know that a few flashes 
of Jack Whlker’s newly replenished 
chequebook will p“* th em o nce 
fgp fn in a position to win trophies. 
Football shows us that those dubs 
with financial back-up will consis- 
tently outperform gutsy teams, even 
with proud traditions. 

However, football has shown 
money is not the only thing- Teams 
cannot boy history, tradition and a 
desire in players. 

On the playing front, this rogpy 
inuoc season is no less exciting and 


noveL The key to transfers seems to 
me to be to retain young payers with 
potential and to consolidate these 
with one or two (or more if yon can 
afford them) big signings. Thus Har- 
lequins may live to regret the loss of 
Will Greenwood and Simon 
Mitchell both of whom have big fu- 
tures, to major rivals. Saracens have 
benight themselves a real chance of 
honours with Lynagh. and Sella, the 
best in the world in their respective 
positions at their peak. 

I see Northampton as also having 
a good of being just behind 

“ibe gang of four'’. They have not yet 
been major players in the transfer 
maitel but already have great qual- 
ity fo a& areas. Add this to the team 
spirit sained from relegation and the 
best coach in the northern hemi- 


sphere and you have a potent com- 
bination. 

They only lack the depth of talent 
of “the gang of four", but should be 
able to overcome most of the rest 
Remember, also, how comprehen- 
sively they beat even London Irish 
last season in National Teague Utro 
and how dose they were to Bath in 
the Pilkington Cup. With perhaps 
one or two signings, they might 
challenge the might of union’s top 
teams of the decade. 

TETTEH TURKSON 
London SE5 

From MrDNicoI 

I am writing to express my concern 
about possible preferential treatment 
by the Tfest and County Cricket 
Board towards certain countries 
when allocating tours to England. 

First, how do South Africa justi- 
fy a whole summer in 1998 when Pak- 
istan, a far better side, are only given 
three Tests this year?' 

Second, why does the TCCB have 
to plan so far in advance when oth- 
er countries are quite able to arrange 
tours for visiting sides at short no- 


tice? Examples of this are the an- 
nouncement last week of a Sri 
Lankan tour to New Zealand next 
March, only six months from now. 
Also the hurried way in which South 
Africa were admitted to the 1992 
World Cup in Australia. Surely Sri 
Imika should be given a three-Test 
tour and 1998 would be an ideal time 
to do this, giving South Africa three 
Tests as well. 

I am sure the still all-white South 
African team would agree to this. Al- 
ternatively, next year when Australia 
are here, invite Sri Lanka over for 
a mid-summer triangular one-day 
tournament It is time the TCCB 
were far less rigid in their planning 
and it is time that the most exciting 
cricketing nations were invited here. 
DNICOL 

Lower Kmgswood, Surrey 

Letters should be marked “For pub- 
lication" and contain daytime and 
evening telephone numbers. They 
should be sent to Sports Editor The 
Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
London E14 5DL. They may be 
edited for reasons of space. 


“Ow! Foul!" we would cry in our 
young sporting days, clattering to 
die ground as the playground tough 
jabbed his boot between our ankles. 
Growing older we learned other, 
more satisfying words which could 
be spluttered through clenched 
teeth as we collided with the turf 
We also learned that our parents 
' and teachers preferred it mien we 
just said “foul" 

It turns out that maybe the teach- 
ers were right. The first dictionary 
definition of foul is “grossly offen- 
sive to the senses™ loathsome; pri- 
marily with reference to the odour 
or appearance indicative of pu- 
tridity or corruption”. Which unfike 
our later expletives ("Coarse dang 

Copulate’ 1 ) sums up the dastardly 
deed very well 

Like many other words, “foul" 
seems to have entered the : 
vernacular because it is brut 


bmstiS pretty strong staff Used ; 
jectivalfy, foul was often associat- 
ed with nelL “Wykked folk shall fell 
bell that 


doun Into 


foule don- 


gOUoT warned a metrical homily of 
the 14th centuiy. Football stih re- 


calls the association - to say a play- 
er “has the devil in him", for ex- 
ample, is normally a euphemistic 
way of putting: “He is so desperate 
to score he fouls all the time”. 

One can also measure the gen- 
tility of sports by what they lake to 
be foul play. A foul blow in boxing 
n y*fln& that you have punched the 
wrong bit ofyour opponent. A foul 
in football usually means you have 
deliberately come into contact with 
ano ther player. The more dignified 
world of snooker counts a foul as 
hitting the wrongball or even miss- 
ing the the right one. Cricket does 
not use the word at all. 

Thus the most traditionally spoil- 
ing of sports have no specialised vo- 
cabulary to describe the physical or 
verbal clobbering of participants. 
This is a shame, for it leaves the sub- 
ject of an offence deprived of both 
digni ty and vernacular. In such a sit- 
uation, one may either attempt to 
reclaim the dignity of the game with 
a discreet silence, or make a grab 
for the first piece of vernacular 
which springs to mind (“Owl 
****!”). 

Ben Summers 
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NatWest Trophy Final: Essex and Lancashire meet at Lord’s on Saturday 

Yorkshire pair come face to face 


Vin 


'It - . 


Michael Austin 

spoke to 
Glen Chappie 
whose talent with 
seam has helped 
him, at 22, to his 
third Lord’s final 
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.Already, Glen Chappie is his 
own man. Fresh-raced and 
frccjdcd. maybe, and perhaps 
lacking the brashness of a young 
fan Botham, who look on the 
world and won. But. at 22. the 
Lancashire seam bowler is just 
three days away from his third 
Lord’s fund, in the NatWest Tro- 
phy against Essex. 

Chappie has studious, smoul- 
dering thoughts and ‘Talks*’ a 
good game, as well as turning 
theory into practice - the triple 
legacy of playing since the age 
of six. an upbringing in the 
Lancashire leagues and being 
an eager listener to those such 
as the Pakistan captain Wasim 
Akram in the Old Trafford 
dressing-room. 

Going back to Lords, he 
believes, is the hard part, or 
rather travelling to the ground. 
Chappie said: “The journey 
there on match-morning is the 
most nervous lime. Once I'm 
changed, the tension goes and 
I enjoy it. The best bit of my two 
Benson & Hedges finals was ac- 
tually being on the Held when 
we won." 

Lancashire beat both Kent 
and Northamptonshire, with 
Chappie being preferred, some- 
what controversially, to the 
Zimbabwean overseas player 
Steve Elwonhy for the second 
match two months ago. Chap- 
pie’s own memories arc of dis- 
missing both Kent openers. 
Trcror Ward and David Fulton, 
cheaply last year, “how ling the 
odd dodgy over" and taking two 
more wickets last time. 

A Yorkshire accent conceals 
Chappie’s Lancashire roots. 
Bom in the Dales town of Skip- 
ton, famous for its castle and 
street market, he has lived in 
Earin’, adjacent to Bamolds- 
wick. renowned for its all- 
different 12-lcttcr name and 
mattress industry. 

Cricket has still not been a 
bed of roses, red or white, for 
Chappie, despite his record 16 
games, spanning six “Test" 
series, for England Under- 19 
from the age of 1 7. together with 
his prominent part in the Eng- 
land A team's 3-0 win in India 
two winters ago. There was 
nothing to choose between his 
excellence and that of his new- 
ball partner Dominic Cork, 
since an England graduate. 

Phil Neale, the team man- 
ager, recalled: “Chappie and 
Cork were the significant duo. 
Chappie had an outstanding 
tour. We lost the toss in every 
“Test" on turning wickets but 
our opening bowlers had 51 
wickets between them, com- 
pared with their 13. Chappie, 
who took 19, and Cork, with 12 
invariably knocked over two or 
three eariy batsmen, which was 
cruciaL" Chappie has swiftly de- 
veloped iDto a richly promising 
seam and swing bowler. Lithe 
and strong, he possesses a win- 
ner’s temperament but reflects 
on the Indian tour like someone 
celebrating a silver wedding 
anniversary while trying to re- 
call his first date. “It all seems 
a long lime ago," he said. “The 
pitches were flat and low and we 
just bowled accurately. My own 
season after that tour was just 
average. I lost form, had a few 
injuries but this summer has 
been all right. I have not set the 
world alight, yet not taken any 
backward steps. 



Jon Culley finds 
Paul Grayson in 
confident mood 
after his move 
south to Essex 
has seen a return 
to form, and runs 


*Tm Essex through and 
through,” Paul Grayson says, as 
if to emphasise tus profession- 
al commitment, in the way 
sportsmen do. There is nothing 
odd in the statement at afl, ex- 
cept tb*t it is delivered in an 
accent rather closer to Darren 
Gough than Graham Gooch. 

Grayson, 35 last March, is a 
Yorkshireman and in his heart 
would probably sooner be sport- 
ing a white rose on his cap 
against the red of Lancashire in 


Chappie: nearing 50 first-class wickets this season Photograph: Mike Hewitt / Allspoft 


“I have already played a lot 
of cricket fora 22-year-old and 
even if you win a full Test cap, 
the learning process goes on. I 
do not have just one mentor but 
take advice from a lot of play- 
ers, including batsmen, \fasim 
has helped. Paul AUotL too. I 
am open to ideas but I do sort 
things out for myself." 

Chappie is approaching 50 
first -class wickets this summer, 
including 5 for 99 for The Rest 
against England A at Chelms- 
ford in April, and 70 wickets in 
all competitions, an achieve- 
ment far removed from his for- 
mative years as a Lancashire ■ 
Schools player. 

Educated at West Craven 


High School and Nelson & 
Colne College, he took tenta- 
tive steps in the Ribblesdale 
League as an Earby first-team- 
er at the age of 15, had a sea- 
son with Kearsley in the Bolton 
League, made his Lancashire 
Second XI debut at Canterbury 
when 16 and was in the first 
team two years later. 

Chappie, a stx-bandicap 
golfer, already has four cricket 
tours in six winters behind him, 
two to India, and o there to 
New Zealand and Pakistan, to- 
gether with 58 first-class games, 
160 wickets and a maiden cen- 
tury against Glamorgan at Old 
Trafford three years ago. The 
pillaged 100 from 27 balls in an 


innings was tartly described by 
one cricket annual as “in con- 
trived circumstances". His high- 
est authentic scoie is 58 against 
Durham last year. 

Whatever Saturday and the 
future holds for Chappie, Eng- 
land rem ains within Ms sights. 
“Having said I am happy with 
my form, I have just not done 
enough to reach Test level. I will 
just keep trying and thinking 
about my game.” While doing 


so, Chappie will ponder on the 
motto of his native towr 


town, also 
the birthplace of the Leices- 
tershire captain James Whitak- 
er. ft reads: “Industria et Spe.” 
In translation: “Labour and 
Hope." 


Instead, following his winter 
move to Chelmsford, he will ar- 
rive at Lord's wearing the three 
seaxes of the southern county. 

There are not too many oth- 
ers in the Essex dressing-room 
whose vowels come our like his. 
The closest, ironically, belong to 
Ronnie Irani, the exiled Lan- 
castrian. But in no way does 
Grayson feel uncomfortable 
with his new allegiance. “I’d al- 
ways wanted to play cricket for 
Yorkshire but I had become 
pretty unhappy with the way 
thing s were and coming here 
has worked out really well for 
me," he said. “And even though 
it is Lancashire we meet on Sat- 
urday, m be trying to win for 
Essex, not Yorkshire" 

His happy days at Heading- 
ley began to go sour, oddly, in 
the wake of bus best year, when 
he bad seemed to be develop- 
ing into a useful batsman, with 
a place in Yorkshire’s middle- 
order there for the taking. 

“When Richie Richardson 
went home suffering from fa- 
tigue in 1994, rd batted at No 
4 and made runs," be said. “It 
was my best season and I 
thought I had done well enough 
to secure my place in the team. 

“I was under the impression 
the dub were satisfied and it 
looked as though they would 
take on a bowler as the overseas 
player for 1995. But then things 
changed and they went back to 
looking for a batter. Michael 
Bevan came and I found myself 
dropping down to No 7 again. 
To make matters worse, after 
three or four bad games I was 
left out of the team.” 

Soon, the positive way in 
which the previous summer 
had ended, Ms maiden century 
and the run of scores that had 
taken him past L000 for the sea- 
son, seemed to be a fading 
memory. He went to the captain 
to confess his disffiusiouinent. 

“Although I was still getting 
games in the Sunday League 
and the NatWest," he said, U I 
wanted to play in the Champi- 
onship. But they did not seem 
to have much confidence in me. 

“I told Martyn Moxon I was 
pretty unhappy. He said he did 
not want me to leave but that 
he respected how I felt and told 
me he would talk to the com- 
mittee. Happily, they under- 
stood my situation and did not 
contest my move." 

He was delighted when word 
of his unrest caused Essex to 
take an interest, even more 
when they offered him a three- 
year contract Bom their point 
of view, Grayson represented 
another opportunity to turn 
one county’s reject into their 
valuable asseL 

Already they have reaped a 
dividend. With two more first- 
class centuries to his name, 
Grayson is averaging in the 40s 



Grayson: rewarding Essexfe faith in his ability 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


and dosing on another 1, 000- 
run season. “People ask. me bow 
Essex get the best out of peo- 
ple and I tell them that in my 
case they have given me a lot of 
confidence by believing in me,” 
he said. “When you go out you 
feel you have their complete 
backing, which was not the case 
at Yorkshire.” Indeed, with 
Darren Robinson out with a 


broken finger, they may well 


demonstrate their faith by ask- 
ing Mm to open on Saturday. 

But if the words of encour- 
agement in the dressing-room 
come with an alien twang, sup- 
port from elsewhere will sound 
more like home. Friends and 
family from Bedalc, where he 


grew up, and Bradford, where 
he lives, wifi be at Lord's in 
numbers, although with one 
notable absentee in his elder 
brother, Simon, who is due to 
be playing Premiership football 
with Leicester City instead. 

“My father was the PE 
teacher at the school we went 
to and we grew up playing 
sports together," he said. “We d 
nag my dad to unlock the sports 
hah for us on Sunday afternoons 
even. Simon played cricket for 
Yorkshire Schools and I was of- 
fered an apprenticeship at Mid- 
dlesbrough, so we both could 
have taken up the other's career. 
In the end, each of us did what 
we wanted most. 


“We’ve always been close 
and in a way our lives have fol- 
lowed a similar path in that we 
have both had to leave York- 
shire to develop our careers. He 
had ambitions with Leeds and 
it was a disappointment lo him 
when he did not fit in with 
Howard Wilkinson’s plans. 

“But Ms career has taken off 
at Leicester and I’d like to 
think mine will with Essex. I feel 
really at home there. I’ve been 
in rented accommodation th fe 
year while my wife has stayed 
on in Bradford but we have a 
baby on the way and we’ll be. 
looking to move down to 
Chelmsford as a family ." 

An Essex man is born... 
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A ban on overseas players? Just remember that first 
ball Shane Warne bowled Gatting - and Gatting’s face 


The race to sign Waqar Younis 
(won by Glamorgan) seems to 
confirm the powerful position 
of the overseas player in our 
domestic cricket season. Sev- 
eral counties were queuing up 
to woo the prized reverse 
swinger, and no wonder - he’s 
a man you’d rather have with 
you than against yon. Mushtaq 
Ahmed has emerged from the 
mayhem he caused in the Test 
series to confirm that he, too, 
is anxious to play for Somerset 
next season, and is hoping to 
bag a hundred wickets or so. 

This is good news for coun- 
ty cricket, a game that needs all 
the help it can geL Just as the 
sudden appearance of top for- 
eign footballers has injected life 
and style into ourmusdebound 

Premier League, so the pres- 
ence of the best overseas crick- 
eters has given lustre to an 
otherwise pooterish competi- 
tion. You have only to consid- 
er the talents that have spent 


their summers here in recent 
years: Brian Lara, Allan Don- 
ald, Aravinda de Silva, Carl 
Hooper, Curtly Ambrose, 
Courtney Walsh. Ian Bishop, 
Anil Rumble, Mushtaq Ah- 
med, Wasim Akram, Waqar 
Younis, Sachin Tfendulkar, 

Mark Waugh... it is a long and 
impressive list. 

And it is part of a tradition 
that goes bade a long way. The 
roll call of great names sounds 
like a Who’s Who of interna- 
tional cricket: Gary Sobers, 
Clive Lloyd, Viv Richards. 
Michael Holding, Malcolm 
Marshall, Allan Border, Mar- 
tin Crowe, Richard Hadlee, Im- 
ran Khan, Mike Proctor, Barry 
Richards and scores of others. 
What kind of summers would 
we have had if these men hua 
not warmed them? 

So it is odd that voices should 
increasingly be raised against 
the presence of overseas play- 
ers in our counties. Lancashire 


have been leading the argu- 
ment, proposing that we might 
do better without them, that 
they are merely using us as a 
finishing school to perfect their 
own talents (entirely ignoring 

the flip side, which is that we get 

the chance both to learn from 
them and to work them out). 
The recent Acfield report ac- 
tually went so far as to propose 
a ban on imports. Fortunately, 
the counties voted it out But 
there will be a “moratorium" in 
1999, the year of the World 
Cup, when the world's top 
players mil be unavailable, and 
there is still plenty of mutter- 
ing to the effect that the ban 
should be extended into the 
next millennium. 

Is it just me, or is all this talk 
absolutely Juvenile and be- 
yond belief? Talk about shoot- 
ing ourselves in the foot We 
know from bitter experience 
how we have fried, in recent 
years, against West Indian and 



ROBERT WINDER 


Pakistani bowlers. How on 
earth do we think we would 
perform were we not fore- 
warned by meeting them in 
county games. Just imagine: 
there'd be a lot of gossip, as the 
players boarded planes to the 
Caribbean, about these chaps 
Marshall and Holding - ap- 
parently they were a bit nippy. 
Our players would insist that 
they weren't nervous - hell, no. 
They'd freed Muuton and Dott 


and Goughie, this Ambrose 
fellow couldn't be worse than 
that 

Or what if they were head- 
ing out for Pakistan, having 
never freed IVhsim, Waqar and 
Mushtaq Ahmed? Swing bowl- 
ing? Oh, please ... there isn’t 
anything we don't know about 
swing bowling. We’ve ail taken 
big hundreds off Sidebottom at 
Heading! ey - and you’re not 
trying to tell me that this Waqar 
sometMng-or-other moves the 
ball more than Arnie? As for 
the so-called wrist-spin of 
Mushtaq Ahmed - well, you 
just twat it, don’t you. Leg spin 
is help-youiself bowling, we all 
know that. 

There aren’t many fields 
where isolation helps. And 
the idea that the highly paid 
overseas stars are keeping 
England 


11th best player in Worcester, 
or Leicester, 'or Durham; that 
the nation's 12th men arc the 
future of the game? The sad 
truth is that the boot is, if any- 
thing, on the other foot. Over- 
seas stars, are, increasingly, 
turning their back on our shin- 
breaking assault course of a 


o UI a 

season. Brian Lara tore up his 
ini re. 


promising young Eng! am 
players out of the limelight ... 
well, what are we saying: That 
we need to make room for the 


contract with Warwicks™ re, 
Brian McMillan was urged not 
to join Surrey, and when War- 
wickshire sounded out Shane 
l^feruc they were told politely 
where lo put their offer. There 
are signs that even the impov- 
erished West Indians, who up 
to now have needed the work, 
will soon be less available than 
once they were. 

Far from banning them we 
need to devise a domestic 
encket structure that will ap- 
peal to these players. Indeed, 
our best chance of international 
succcssis to keep putting them 
through the county hoop. One 


season was enough to scramble 
Lara s self-belief; surely, if we 
get our hands on Shane 
warne, we could give him some 
serious injury or other, or at 
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Illingworth walks away in dignity 


cessfui annealTi • ^ sue- 

-.rrP^J afiaino « in nn« 


^.fsooSST^ 000 

from 

Malcolm affeir^ the ^on 

IDinnn. ,i 


Lawrence - for the lest and 
County Cricket BoarcL 
After a five-hour hearing at 
Lord’s, Illingworth said: "It's 
been a long hard six months. It 
is a great relief that the matter 
is. now concluded, we are nat- 
urally delighted at the resuh and 
fed we have been vindicated As 
far as Tm concerned, my name 
has been cleared. I can gp to my 
villa in Spam and ride off into 
the Spanish sunset” 

The hard-hitting response was 
left to his lawyer, Lawrence, who 
accused the TOCB of initially 


meats and of putting England’s 
chairman of selectors through a 
trial that “should never have 
taken place”. Lawrence said tlnit 
BhngWDrtb had never been given 
“a single word of support” by 
Board officials. 

All that the Illingworth camp 
had to concede to a five-man 
Cricket Council appeals panel 
chaired by Judge Desmond 
Berrett, QC, was that be had 
allowed newspaper articles crit- 
icising Malcolm to appear with- 
out the Board's consent. 


Lawrence said: "Ray should 
have insisted on a proper hear- 
ing in the first place. There 
should have been proper evi- 
dence from the TCCB and 
cross-examination of witnesses. 
Today we had, in effect, a re- 
hearing and it was a very fair 
one and perfectly conducted.” 
* Lawrence said that the fun- 
damental plank of Illingworth’s 
appeal was that he had been 
treated very differently to Mal- 
colm, who bad not been disci- 
plined by the TCCB, despite 
ling his tour contract with 


a newspaper attack on Illing- 
worth’s treatment of him m 
South Africa. 

Malcolm had originally ac- 
cused Illingworth of racially 
abusing him, a charge that was 
later withdrawn. Bnl the dam- 
age had been done and Illing- 
worth insisted on a right of reply 
through a TCCB statement. 
That did not happen and, in the 
end, Illingworth decided to go 
into print on the affair in his 
book One-Man Committee 
which was serialised in a 
national newspaper in late May. 


Lawrence said: “Ray wanted 
to make peace with Devon 
Malcolm and offered to meet 
him od his, return from the 
World Cup. But he was told by 
the TCCB that it would be 
sub-pidicc to their disciplinary 
hearing with Him. That is ah-' 
solutefy untrue. Derbyshire also 
wanted to bear the other side 
of the story after Malcolm’s' 
article, but they were not al- 
lowed to at the instigation of the 
TCCB. But why should Ray 
have been treated any differ- 
ently to Malcolm? They ad- 


mitted be was in breach of his 
contract, but ibe discipline com- 
mittee seemed to be fright- 
ened to deal with Malcolm. It 
was racism in reverse because 
yon can't treat one man differ- 
ently to another. 

“Then, on April 26, a state- 
ment on Malcolm's treatment 
was issued by the Lord's press 
office which the appeal chair- 
man has agreed was wholly 
misleading The Board’s state- 
ment Indicated to the public that 
he had agreed with everything 
that had been said, and that was 


Derbyshire’s 

destiny in 
own hands 


DEREK HODGSON 


reports from Taunton 
Derbyshire 389-7 v Somerset 


The chocolate, amber and light 
blue flag, of Derbyshire was 
flaunted in a pleasant breeze 
here as the county's cricketers 
rawed towards their second 
Championship. This is their last 
real hurdle and success would 
leave them with two home 
matches, against a debilitated 
Warwickshire and Durham. 

The pennant’s destination lies 
in their own hands. A gap of 60 
tears makes comparison difficult 
but it is a fair assumption that dto 
side is superior to the heroes of 
1936. True, they do not have an 
England leg-spinner (Tommy 
Mitchell ), but they do have three 
current or almost so. Test seam- 
ers and. in Kim Barnett and 
Dean Jones, two of the fastest 
scorers in contemporary cricket 
Just as vital, when it comes to 
Championships, is support An- 
drew Harris, capped yesterday, 
k and Kevin Dean are a promis- 
* ing pair of seamere and the 
Peakites are also pleased with 
their new left-arm spinner Glen 
Roberts, from Yorkshire, who is 
making his Championship debut 
Jones, preferring to bat wat- 
ched with interest as the ball oc- 
casionally lifted suddenly at the 
River End. As the Old ftvflion 
End is expected to nun, Somer- 
set for whom this is a vital week 
with contracts being discussed, 
will have to play well to survive. 
EX;rbystare started Hke an express 


and accelerated, Krm Barnett 
flicking Andre van Hoost off his 
legs, almost contemptuously, for 
two boundaries in the first over. 

Runs came at five an over un- 
til Barnett perhaps not fully 
believing Vhn Boost had bowled 
another long hop, turned It into 
square leg's hands. Jones was 
starting to step up the rate again 
when Vfcn "Boost changing rads, 
hit the spot. But if Jones had 
gone, so had Van Troost, struck 
down again by a groin strain. 

Jeremy Batty bowled four 
maidens up to lunch and the af- 
ternoon after the initial spurt 
from Adrian Rollins and Do- 
minic Cork became increas- 
ingly deny in growing sunshine. 

Their stand was worth. 135 
when Rollins was caught behind 
off Shane Lee. He had already 
completed bis third first-class 
century at 103 when he pulled 
Lee to Batty at square leg. But 
as Rollins turned to trudge off, 
Batty signalled he had dropped 
the catch, an admission that 
would have been greatly ap- 
plauded in his finishing school, 
the Bradford League. 

Cork bristled for a spell, ex- 
changed glares with Andrew 
Cadtfick and Lee,-lifted Batty 
out of’the ground and looked 
distinctly displeased when giv- 
en out caught behind, his 77 off 
161 balls. Whatever punish- 
ment Batty had escaped earli- 
er be received in foil as Phillip 
DeFreitas swung him for two six- 
es in an over. DeFreitassuK>lied 
the after-burner, and four points 
were in the bag when he left fur- 
ther demolition to the tail. 



Surrey's Brendon Julian, who went on to make 117, is dropped by Richard Montgomerie at silly point yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 
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Umpires report 
Lancashire pitch 


Noon takes hold of the ship 


ROUND-UP 


HENRY BID FELD 
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Lancashire have had their pitch 
reported to the Test and County 
Cricket Board after 17 wickets 
fell on the first day of their 
match against Middlesex 

The umpires, John Holder 
and George Sharp, declared the 
Old Trafford strip u poor” after 
Middlesex were bowled out for 
160. Harry Brind, the TCCB’s 
chief inspector of pitches, will 
investigate this morning. 

The wicket was reported two 
years ago, when Lancashire beat 
Middlesex after 21 wickets feD 
before lunch od the second day. 

Mike Watkinson took his 
season’s best figures of 5 for 15 
for Lancashire. At first. Lan- 
cashire had no trouble with 
the pitch as they' eased to 125 
for 2 in reply. But Phil Uifhell 
took two wickets in two balls 
and finished with 4 for 42 as 
Lancashire slipped to 175 for7. 


reports from Trent Bridge 
Nottinghamshire 320-9 
v Leicestershire 


After making such short work 
of Somerset in their last 
Championship match, Leices- 
tershire will have arrived at 
"Bent Bridge hoping to collect 
the points there without too 
much fuss, either. 

It may come to that, but 
they were kept at aim's length 
on foe first day by some dogged 
Nottinghamshire batting, al- 
though Leicestershire picked up 
their four bowling points. 

On a slow pitch which al- 
lowed some movement and had 
just the suspicion of an uneven 
bounce, Nottinghamshire’s in- 
nings faltered and then pros- 
pered before faltering again 
on a regular basis throughout 
the day. 


After the early dismissal of 
Paul Pollard - playing in place 
of Ashley Metcalfe who, like 
Chris Cairns, was unfit - Tun 
Robinson and Graeme Archer 
threatened a big stand before 
they were out to successive 
balls from Phil Simmons with 
the score 60 for 4. Archer 
square cut and skied to cover, 
and Robinson was caught be- 
hind frying to run the ball down 
to third man. 

Paul Johnson and Mathew 
Dowman then took root before 
both were out at 1 11, within the 
space of three balls. Johnson 
was run out, apparently not 
sensing the danger when Dow- 
man railed him for a sharp 
single to cover. Dowman then 
played back to Matthew Brim- 
son and gave the gentlest of 
catches to midwicket, the ball 
seeming to hold up on pitching. 

Then followed the best stand 
of the innings, with Chris TbHey 
and Kevin Evans putting on 117 


ra 36 overs. Both played some 
. good strokes against bowling 
which did not always keep to the 
strictest standards of length 
and line. Leicestershire missed 
Alan Mullally, who has hurt a 
knee, although one hears 
whisperings of contractual 
problems. 

James Whitaker was sur- 
prisingly slow in turning to 
Adrian Pierson's off-breaks. 
He came on at 202 for 5 to bowl 
the 73rd over, and in his third, 
on the point of tea, TblJey 
pushed forward and the ball 
rolled back on to his off-stump. 
Immediately after the interval 
Evans played half-forward to 
Pierson and was lbw. 

It was then the turn of Wayne 
Noon and Richard Bates, who 
combined to put on 56 in 15 
overs before Bates, driving at 
Pierson, was caughL at slip by 
Simmons. But Noon stayed at 
the crease to take Notting- 
hamshire past 300. 


not true. After that, Ray re- 
ceived some terrible tetters ac- 
cusing him of being a racist. ” 

Lawrence also attacked the 
TCCB’s constitution, saying: 
“They should spend a bit of time 
rewriting their rules. They are 
very poor, and are not good law. 
In certain respects they breach 
EEC law.” 

The TCCB’s spokesman. 
Richard Little, said: “Ufe certainly 
do not make any discrimination 
because of creed or colour. You 
always get one person's view 
against another in law." 

Hard men 
rescue 
Surrey 

DAVID LLEWELLYN 

reports from The Oval 
Surrey 378-9 v 
Northamptonshire 


When the going gets tough for 
Surrey, the toughs get going. In 
this case the Australian hard 
nuts, Adam Hollioake (he was 
born in Melbourne but had 
lived in England long enough to 
make an impressive interna- 
tional debat for his adopted 
country at the weekend against 
Pakistan ) and Brendon Julian. 

Until they came together 
and fashioned an exhilarating 
and record-breaking - against 
Northamptonshire - seventh- 
wicket partnership of 181 Sur- 
rey's dreams of contesting the 
County Championship had 
looked in pieces. 

Gone was Alec Stewart, Gra- 
ham Thorpe had departed as 
had Nadeem Shahid, Chris 
Lewis and the opening pair of 
Darren Bicknel) and Mark 
Butcher. But Hollioake and 
Julian went on the attack, rais- 
ing the tempo. When, after 
lunch and even before Julian 
joined him, Hollioake hoisted 
Curtly Ambrose for the first of 
two sixes off the feared West In- 
dies fast bowler a frisson of an- 
ticipation shuddered the crowd. 

They were not disappointed 
either. Ambrose's next over 
was his last for a while as Hoi- 
lioake, nicknamed Smokey, 
flared into brilliance and 
thumped the bowler for 19 runs 
- three fours in that and his sec- 
ond six. Julian quickly joined in 
the spirit of the thing and the 
pair had a party gleefully driving 
and pulling at will. 

Their partnership cruised 
into three figures in just 22 
overs. Tea could distract either 
man. Hollioake reached his 
fifth first class hundred of the 
summer and the 10th of his ca- 
reer in 115 balls, having hit 11 
other boundaries in addition to 
the two sixes. 

If he went into his shell after 
that it did not mailer. Julian 
took up the reinsand lashed his 
way towards a hundred. Hol- 
lioake’s fall, bowled by the per- 
severing Tony Penberthy. 
evinced a groan of disappoint- 
ment from the crowd, but by 
then be had handed Surrey 1 
three batting bonus points they 
had not looked like getting 

Shortly after HoUioake's de- 
parture Julian pushed a single 
off Penberthy and saluted the 
crowd's acknowledgement of 
the second century for Surrey 
and of his career, it ensured the 
vital fourth batting bonus point 

As with Hollioake, Julian's en- 
joyable display of balsmanship 
had occupied' less than three 
hours, but it had helped trans- 
form the innings He Kit a six and 
14 fours on his way to the mark, 
falling in the penultimate over 
of the day for a fine 1 17. 


Essex find warmth in the evening sun 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 
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reports from Edgbaston 
Essex 238 
Warwickshire 14-3 


The critical, survival factor sus- 
tained Essex throughout many 
a long summer in the 1980s, by 
far zhe most successful era dur- 
ing their histoiy. A decade on, 
they remain in the champion- 
ship hunt through sheer dogged 
perseverance. 

After opting to bau despite 
the dampness of an early start, 
Essex plummeted to 87 for 5. 


They rallied through the com- 
bined labours of Ronnie Irani 
and Mark Uott to poach an im- 
probable batting point Other- 
wise, Essex would have been 
ousted before tea on a pitch as- 
sisting seam bowlers operating 
from the City end. Eight wick- 
ets fell through that combina- 
tion, with swing and irregular 
bounce suggesting the match 
win not go the full distance. 

Before their defeat by York- 
shire the previous day, Essex 
had climbed from ninth to joint 
top with five consecutive wins, 
oruy to slip suddenly to fifth in 
a tight table. Presumably, their 


bat-first tactics in this game are 
geared to avoiding being on the 
sharp end in the last innings. 

They were cheered by help 
being available for the bowlers 
throughout the day. When 
jQotfs first three balls of War- 
wickshire's innings defeated 
Nick Knight, Warwickshire’s 
toil was just beginning. Knight 
shuffled across his stumps to 
Neil Williams and was leg-be- 
fore. Andy Moles was dropped 
at cover, cutting in Williams' 
next over and caught at the 
wicket in his fourth. 

Ashley Giles, the intended 
nigh (watchman, was plumb leg- 


before first ball to a devastat- 
ing inswinger from Ilou and at 
11-3, Essex were in control. 
Warwickshire's afflictions in- 
cluded earache, such was the ca- 
cophony of confident appealing. 

17m Munton, their captain, 
had Dlustrated what a consider- 
ate chap be is by bowling 21 overs 
unchanged, 10 of them maidens, 
for 53 inns from the unhelpful 
Pavilion end and while he 
beavered away, Gladstone Small 
and Dougie Brown helped 
themselves to five wickets - 

Until Irani adopted a bold ap- 
proach with 69, including 10 
fours and a six, from 7 3 balls, 


no one came to terms with the 
vagaries of the pitch- Even Gra- 
ham Gooch succumbed to a ris- 
ing ball leaving the bat from 
Small, whose 4 for 41 con- 
firmed his recovery from as- 
sorted injury problems. 

Robert Rollins and lion 
badeed Irani down the outer and 
a potentially Weak day grew 
brighter with symbolic evening 
sunshine for Essex. After taking 
maximum bonus points in each 
of their previous four matches, 
a down-market return was bare- 
ly surprising on this surface, but 
they had victory, a longer-term 
prize, firmly in mind. 


Boon chosen to lead Durham out of their slump 
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Durham yesterday announced 
they had signed the former 
Australian Test batsman David 
Boon as their captain for nest 
season. 

Boon, 35. who is captain of 
Tasmania, has signed a two-year 
contract after Geoff Cook, Dur- 
ham's director of cricket, flew 
to Australia to clinch the deaL 


Boon retired from Test cricket 
Last year after scoring 7,422 
runs, induding 21 centuries, in 
107 Tests at an average of 43. 
He will take over as captain 
from Mike Roseberry, who re- 
signed last Saturday. Durham 
are bottom erf bolh the Coun- 
ty Championship and the Sun- 
day League. 


Boon, unlike the other can- 
didates Durham considered, 
such as the Indian captain, 
Sachin Tendulkar, will be avail- 
able for the full season. He will 
replace the West Indian Sher- 
win Campbell as the county’s 
overseas player. 

Lancashire’s Nick Speak has 
been told there is no first-team 


future for him at Old Trafford. 
The 29-year-old batsman stiB has 
ayear left of his contract and wiD 

make a dedskm about his future 
at the end of the season. 

Speak, who made his debut in 
1987, has failed to secure a reg- 
ular one-day place this season 
but has missed only four Cham- 
pionship matches. He has sxired 


more than 7,000 first-class career 
runs at an average of 39. 

Fbars that the Sussex left-arm 
paceman Jason Lewry had suf- 
fered a stress fracture of the 
back have been dispelted and be 
hopes to return to action against 
Essex next week, Lewry re- 
ceived the all-dear after a se- 
ries of scans. 
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Redknapp broadens 


East End horizons 


W hen Harry Red- 
knapp had wings 
ana the right 
touchline at Up- 
ton Park was his preserve, the 
ability to speak a foreign lan- 
guage was not high on the list 
of priorities for a West Ham 
player. In those days, talk of an 
arrival from overseas usually 
meant the club had crossed the 
river to make a signing in 
south London. 

Now you have to be a pretty 
good Englishman to win aplace 
among (he exotic names that 
have given lustre to the transfer 


Ten years ago, West Ham players 
came from Barking. Trevor Hayfett 
looks at how parochialism has been 
turned on its head at Upton Park 


activity with which Redknapp. 
the winger-turned- manager, has 
kept the East End dub promi- 
nent in the marketplace over the 
last 12 months. 

Be a Hammers fan and see 
the world - Bilic, Rieper, Futre, 
Raduciohi, Dumitrescu and all 
the rest. 

Along with Europe's bor- 
ders, traditional xenophobic 
prejudice has been demolished 
throughout football, and Upton 
Park, where All Garnet once 
belted out his bigotry, has be- 
come an unlikely home for 
many of the Continent's lead- 
ing performers. Assuming all 
are lit, Redknapp could select 
a side to face Middlesbrough 
tonight with not one eligible to 
represent the country where 
they have chosen to cam their 
living. 

Sometimes the negotiations 
for a foreign signing are far eas- 
ier than when another English 
club is involved. One such ex- 
ample was the free transfer 
capture of Paulo Futre, possi- 
bly the biggest coup of this sum- 
mer's hectic wheeler-dealing. 

As with so many transfers, 
home or abroad, it' is an agent 
that starts the ball rolling. Mr 
Fixits. faxes and telephone 
calls are an unavoidable part 
of everyday life at a football 
club and Redknapp admits 
most of the names end up in 
the bin. 

There is a way of cutting out 


the raparious middleman, how- 
ever, assuming managers have 
access to a computer and the 
know-how to link into the In- 
ternet A Website, Catcio Mer - 
coo (Football Market) has been 
created by enthusiasts in Italy 
and supplies details of players 
seeking new dubs and dubs 
seeking new players. 

When, towards the end of last 
season, another middleman 
telephoned the West Ham 
training ground with details of 
Futre and his likely availabili- 
ty, Redknapp knew this was not 


speak to Tim Smith [the Derby 
manager] and it was suggested 
that as he was flying into Lon- 
don, I could meet up with him 
at Heathrow." 

Redknapp was not to know 
it at the time, bat the suggestion 
was crucial to the transfer. Lon- 
don was a big selling point, so 
was the fact that West Ham 
were the first to speak with him. 
Futre wanned to Redknapp’s 
honesty and good humour and 
from there it was plain sailing. 

“You have to feel right about 
a player, even one on a free 


Redknapp could select a side to 
face Middlesbrough tonight 
with not one player eligible to 
represent the country where they 
have chosen to earn their money 


times last season and would 
have signed him, but his wife 
didn't want to go to Scotland. 
He was a player Td seen many 
times on the television and I 
thought he could do well for us. 
After watching him score for 
Romania against Spain in the 
European Championships, I 
deckled to go for him.'’ 

Where Futre and Radudohi 
sold themselves through their 
reputations. Slave n BOIc was 
an unknown commodity. “An 
agent mentioned he had a play- 
er in Germany who had just 
been voted their best centre-half 
and who wanted to come over 
to England. 

“He offered me videos of the 
player, but I said 1 needed to 
see' him first-hand and sug- 
gested he trained with us dur- 
ing their mid-season break. He 
was here for three weeks, but 
it was obvious after his first 
training session that he would 
be a valuable asset" 
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The mtemartional class: (left to right) West H a n fc Mark Bowen (WtiesX lain Dowrfe (Northern Ireland), Slaven Bfflc 
(Croatia}, Michael Hughes (Northern frefand}, Stan La zaride s (AustraBa), and Panto Futre (Portugal) Photograph: Adam Scott 


a name he could afford to con- 
sign to (he wastebasket. 

This was a player of high 
quality. 3 Portuguese interna- 
tional with service at a host of 
top clubs, including Real 
Madrid and Milan, and he 
could be a valuable acquisition. 

“I told the agent at that lime 
that I would be interested if the 
player could prove his fitness," 
Redknapp said. “He had been 
out nearly all last season with 
a serious knee injury. In the 
event, Paulo himself suggested 
a clause in the contract giving 
the dub a way out if he was to 
break down again. 

“The agent told me other 
clubs were interested - in Japan 
and Italy - while, in this coun- 
try. Derby were chasing him 
hard. He was coming over to 


transfer. With Futre. 1 liked him 
from the start He had some- 
thing about him and I could see 
wfayne captained his dub at 20 
ana went on to captain his 
country. Wte more or less agreed 
a deal there and then and lat- 
er that night he phoned to say 
he would be signing.” 

Redknapp considers himself 
fortunate that the dub’s direc- 
tors give him a free hand In the 
transfer market while retaining 
the final say regarding finance. 
They have not been big 
spenders in the past; the deal 
that took the Romanian strik- 
er Florin Radudoiu from the 
Spanish club Espanol for £L4m 
was easily the most they have 
paid for a player. 

“I know Glasgow Rangers 
had watched him four or five 


into both chib and team is not 
as difficult as might be imag- 
ined. It’s not always the case - 
witness the failed gamble on 
Dutchman Marco Boogets - 
but, in the main. West Ham 
have acquired players of sub- 
stance as well as skill; intelligent 
individuals who have warmed to 
their new environment and 
worked hard to fit in. 

“There is no problem with 
the other players, they can see 
that the new fellows are good 
players and that makes them ac- 
cepted immediately. Nor is the 
language a problem. Apart 
from Futre, they all speak Eng- 
lish already and he is studying 
every night to do the same. 

“They are all good lads and 
willingly join in all the differ- 
ent things we do to raise mon- 
ey for charity, it’s funny to see 
Futre on the coach because he 
takes over the whole show. 
He's also a bit of a magician off 
the field and keeps the others 
amused with a whole repertoire 
of tricks." 


WEST HAM: 
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DENNIS BERGKAMP 

Smfeer 

Nationality; Dutch 
Age: 27 

Arrived from: Intemaaonale 
f£7.5m) July 1995 
Scored 16 goals in his first 
season at Highbury, but also 
created many more and was the 
tey figure in leading the club 
into this season's Uefa Cup. Has 
been unsettled by the sacking of 
Bruce Ffioch, but Arsenal will 
need him at his best if they are 
to push for honours this season. 


S/WO MILOSEVIC 
S&fter 

Nationality: VUgpstevian 
Age: 23 

Arrived from: Partisan Belgrade 
(£3. 5m) August 1995 
Had a disappointing start to his 
first season in England, scoring 
only 12 league goals. The Serb 
striker is capable of better. 


Osvaftfa AnBos 


Eric Cantona 


Ruud QuMtt 


JaycK fagaw 


Rrtw Schmekfiel 


love to hate - an instant hero 
at the Baseball Ground. - 


RSM GARDE 
DefendedriiWfielder 
NatfonaBty: French 
Age: 30 

Arrived from: Strasbourg (free) 
August 1996 

A little-known former French 
international who is yet to make 
his Arsenal debut because of 
injury. He has a reputation as 
an adaptable player, who is 
equally comfortable in defence 
and midfield. A team-mate at 
Strasbourg of Chelsea's central 
defender Franck Leboeuf. 


FERNANDO NELSON 
Defender 

Na ttonafity: Portuguese 
Age: 24 

Arrived from: Sporting Lisbon 
(£1.7Bm) August 1996 
Villa signed him ahead of 
Tottenham and he has a 
tremendous reputation, but 
yet to grab his share of 
attention. 




‘A: 





JACOB IAURSEN : 


GLBMtBJJER 

Winger 

Nationality: Dutch 
Age: 27 

Arrived from: Vitesse Arnhem 
(£2mj February 1995 
A skilful winger who has strug- 
gled to produce his best form in 
the Premiership. Disappointed 
last season, making only 15 - 
appearances, scoring just one 
gpal, his first for the dub. 


DWIGHT YORKE 
Striker 

NationaBty: Trinidad and tbbagpn 
Ago: 24 

Arrived from: Signal HtO 
(£120,000) December 1989 
Voted player of the year for last 
season after scoring 28 goals 
and is regarded as one of the 
top strikers in Britain. Great 
close control and can run at 
players with pace. 


Blackburn Rovers 


PATRICK VERA 

Midfield 

Nationality: French 
Age: 22 

Arrived from: Milan (£3.5m) August 
1996 

Recommended td Arsenal by 
their prospective new manager 
Arsene Wenger, Vieira is still In. 
Italy receiving treatment on a 
knee injury. Bided, as an attack- 
ing, creative midfielder. 


HENMNG BERG 

Defender 

NatfonaBty: Ncxwegan - 
AgK 27. 

Arrived from: LfUestrom (£ 400,000) 
January 1993 

A reliable defender, who played ■_ 
a prominent role in helping 
Ravers clinch the Premiership 
title two years ago. Berg is a ■ 
tough tackling player who has - 
made the right back position his 
own. 


When Keith BurWn- 
shaw, the Spurs man- 
ager, flew to Argentina 
shortly afterfoe 1978 
World Cup to sign ••• 
Osvaldo Ardlles, he 1 
could scarcely have 
imagined that he . . 
would be persuaded 
by the d iminutive mid- 
fwlder to .bring Track 
RicRy Villa as weR. Af- 
ter an indifferent start, 
foe pair shone, during 
a golden era at White 
Hart Lane. Jn a career 
that spanned 10 years 
at the olub f Ardites 
guided Spurs to ; 
domestic and Euro- . 
pean honours. His at- 
tacking instincts 
proved Bhsuited to*; . . 
management but- : ' 
even a flawed stint as . 
cdach In 1993-94 <fid 
tittle todamage foe- 
high regard In Which .. 
he is still held by . ' . 
Tottenham fans. 


Sheffield Wednesday 
supporters muststiH 
roe foe day that Trevor 
Francis foiled to . 
reco^tisefoe ; 
mercurial talents of 
the Ranch bfite noire 
during his trial at HUte- 
borough, In foe same . 
way foat Leeds fens 
find it hard to forgive 
Howard WHWnson after 
he saw fit to sell the • 
flawed genius, under a. 
cioud of controversy, _ 
fora bargain base- 
ment £±.2m, to their, 
arch-rivals Manchester 
United. Cantona's 
acquisition, particularly 
now that , lie sports foe 
captain's arinbard like ~ 
a proud peacock and * 
has gathered foe had 
generation of United .- 

stars under his wing, 
was roughly akin to; 

• UTHaWerfoga Van - ‘ ’ 
Gogh masterpiece at a - 
car-boot sale; 


Somehow; Ken Bates 
and Glenn Hoddle 
puffed off the coup to 
end all coups. After 
signing GuUJt on a free 
transfer, they sat back 
and admired as the 
Dutchman played an 
almost virtuoso role In 
the renaissance of the 
west London side in . 
his first season, soon, 
advancing from his 
role as sweeper when 
it became dear that 
despite his ageing . 
limbs he stiH had the 
©lOe and technique to 
flourish in midfleid. ' - 
With Hoddle gone, 
Gullit became even *.; 
better value for mon- 
ey, ^ he stepped Into 
: the managers. shoes-' 1 
and began attracting . • 
the type of players : 
and playing a style of 
football that Chefsea 
fens have dreamt of .' 
fbr ewer, 20 years. 


The final feud be- • 
tween foe Spurs 
chairman Aia n Sugar 
andJOgen Klinsmann 
tainted foe Tottenham 
faiiy tale. When Spurs 
fens were reeling after 
foe Afenattes dfeaefe : 
and the loss of Gazza 
and Lineker, along . 
came the swan-diving 
German to brighten up 
their lives. With a • 
great deal of panache, 
Sugar had moored his 
yacht in Monte Carlo - 
and shrewdly dosed 
foe deal that once ‘ 
■again made Spurs the 
style gums of foe top 
flight In a single ^ 
season, Wirtsmanh ‘ 
forced his critics to 
radically alter thdr 
preconceptions - and - 
-became the persoriffl- 
^ cation of skill and 
ptofessfoniaKsm for 
pundits arid fens 
afite. • • • . 


. The irory must be ' 

. enougi to reduce 
ffovin Ifee^n to tears. 

. Peter Schmeichel, the 
most accomplished - . 

• 0 ja»gseper<rf he gerv : 
eration, was turned 
- down l^r Newcastte be - 1 
fore bang snapped up \ 
by Mariche^er United , 
fiom Brondby irv 199JU 
. After snateiW^ defeat 1 
from the Jaws of victory . 
last season, foe peo-. ‘ 
pte of Newcastle must - 
fed that fortune fives..- . 
about 100 mSes south- 
west of the Tyne.lt is 

r» cdncidence that , ^ 

United sufer their most 
embarras^Tg reverses . 
when the ag&esstoe 
Dane is missing such 
: a&'foe seoorid half of.-/ 

' the 4-1 defeat by. 

. . Spurs Isa season, and 
those by Barcelona . . 
and IFK Gathenburg"rn ■ 

: foe European Cup m 
. 1994. ; •; 


Defender 

Na tia nrftt y: Danish • . 

AgK 24 

Arrived freon Silkeborg (£500.000) 
July 1396 . 

A former cferk, who has only 
been a professional for a year, 
but is a key member of the . 

. Danish international squad. 

Has been sirred for his . 
vers atilfty and should be able to 
stand up to the rigours of the , 
Premtership. 


JASON KEARTON 

Goalkeeper . 

NatonaBty: Australian ■ 

Agp: 27 

Arrived from; Brisbane Lions (See) 
October 1938. Has spent tone on 
loan at Stoke; Backpooi and Notts 
County : 

Looks to be on his way out of . 
Goodison Park after the arrival 
of Paul Garrard from OWham. . 
Understudy to Neville Southall 
for most of last season. 


i 2X>k-- 


IfiORSTBlAC . 

Defender • 

Nadonany. Croatian . 

Age: 29 

Arrived from: HarSuK Split 
(£LB7m| October 1995 
Talented centre-half who helped 
to bringfoe Rams into the .. v 
Premiershfo with some 
commanding petTdrmances test . 
season. Has become a dear -. ■ 
favourite with foe fens and vwO 
look to make a big impact fob 
season. \ " •• ... 


ANDERS LNPAR . . 

Wnger . 

NaUonaitty: Swedish 
A&z 31 

Airfved franc Cremonese to Arsenal 
(£lm> August 1990. Switched to - 
Ewerton three and a half yews later 
for £L6m. 

Another talented player who, on 


his day, can win a match for his 
side. But there is too much 
inconsistency in his game and 
he cannot command a regular 
first-team place. 


Leeds United 


ROBHEWNDERIAAN 
MkflfekJer 
NstfooaRty: Dotch 
AgK 27 

Arrived from: Wagarungmto Pon 
VSJe C£ aaoooy Fetouaiy 1991. 
Moved to Derby at the start of last 
season for £475,000. 

A reliable pl^er In the hard- 
working English mould, who was 
virtually ever-present for Derby 
fast season. 


ROBERTO Dt MATTED 


Aston Villa 


MARKBOSMCH 

Goaflteeper 

NaUanaffty. Australian 
Atfa: 24 

Arrived ftwic ^tiney Croatia to 
Manchester Untted tiree) Bstxuary 
1992. Played a handM of ^mes and 
tfien returned to SydneyCreatte. be- ■ 

fore buying out his contract to /3in 

Villa. _ „ , . 

The Australian has established . 
himself as one of the Premier- 
ship’s best goalkeepers. Was a 
key factor in helping Villa claim 
a European spot this season. . 


LARSBOHMEN 

Midfielder- 

NatfonaBty: Nomegart 
AgK 29 

Arrived from: Mxmg Boys to 
Nottingham Forest (£450,000) 
November 1993. Transferred to 
B tadfoum for £L5m last October ; 
An attacking midfield player 
who loves to get into goal- 
scoring opportunities . Has star 
to find foe form that made 
him such a great player at 
FbresL ■ ■ 


MrffiekJer . . . 

NatfonaBty: Italic . 

A 0x26 

Arrived from: Lazio (£4-9m) June 
1996 •- 

Sfdlfta mWfield playw who has 
the experience uf playing in foe 
top league. Has the potential to 
be a star player in foe - 
Premiershipfois season. 


(£ 200,000 December 1992 
Emerging as one of foe top 
goalkeepers' In the Premiership. 
Had an indifferent time last 
season, when he was kept out 
of the team by Kevin Hitchcock, 
but has won his place back thfe 
season. - 


gives Chelsea an extra attacking 
•option with hSa pace on the 
wing. • 


SASACURCJC 

Midfielder 

NftioMtty: ttJSSfevfan 
AgK 24 

Arrived from Partisan Berate at 
Bolton (£4m) August 1996. Moved 
to Vila for £4m East month 
Showed last season his array of 

skills and abffity to take on 
players and score spectacular 
aals. Already showing why his 
manager Brian Uttie invested so 
much for hfe sendees. 


YORGOS DOfUS 
winger 

Pfotjonafity: Greek 
A8K26 

Arrived frwn: Panathmakos {free) 
Juty 1996 

R^arded as one of foe fastest 
players in the world. Has the 
: ability to beat full-backs with his 
pace and deliver quality cross- 
es, but still has a lot to prove 
over here. 


rjjudgulut • ■ 

LBrero : ' • 

NatfonaBty: Dutch 

^ .... 

- Arrived from: Sanpdoria (ffee) .July 
1995. 

Still regarded as a worid-dass 
player and ari unqualified • 
success for Chelsea, but out 
Injured following a knee 
operation. Has now to prove - 
himself as manager. 


JAKOB KJELD6ER6 
Defender ■ 

Notfooasty: Danteh 

A0K26 

Arrived front: SdkBborg (£400,000) 
August 1993,. 

Returning to fitness after • 

almost a season out with knee . 
Injuries- - - '• • • 


ctanluca viAm 

Strfeer 

NatiomSty: Jt^an 
Age: 32 . . . 

Arrived from Jwentus (free) June 
.1996 

One of the world's top strikers. 
He has pfayed : at tire highest 
level anti has scored goals on 
both the domestic and 
international scene. Was left 
out of the Italian squad for Euro 
96, but Is already showing star 
quality for Chelsea. 


an Impact with his new club, 
after attracting the Interest of ’ 
Arsenal. Tottenham and foe Ital- 
ian club lidinese. 


BIAS 

MWfeWer. * - ■ 

NattonaHty: BrazfSan 
Age: 32 

Arrived from Benftea (£500,000) 
July 1995 

A strong and creative playmaker 
who loves to score goals. Has 
not shown the form that made 
him fop gralsoorer for five 
successive seasons . In 
Portugal. 


RON WILLEMS 

Striker 

Na tio na li ty : Dutch 
Age: 29 

Arrived from Grasshoppers 
{£300,0001 July 1995 

Pin extreme fy experienced 
striker who scored 11 league 
goals In his first season at 
Derby. Will have to step up a 
gear to score so regularly in the 
Premiership. 


TOMAS BROUN 
Strfter 

NationaBty: Swedish 
Age: 26 

Arrived from Parma [LA3m) 
November 1995 

An unhappy time at Leeds for - 
the Swedish striker looks" like 
ending with a move to PC.. 
Zurich of Switzerland, whom ' 
he has joined on loan, 
with a view to a permanent 
transfer. Never settled into - 
foe side and dearly Howard - 
Wilkinson’s most 
expensive mistake. 


, - 


LUCAS RADEBE 

Defender •- •: 

Nationality: South Africa 
Age: 27 

Arrived from: Kaiser CMefr 

(£250,000) Septembw 1 §l 4 - • ' ' 

Well liked by the supporters, but 
Prone to Inconsistency. Survived 
? 5®® n a folrd season in ' 
England while his South AfriCfot 
team-mate Phi/ Masingja left ' - 
dunng the summer. 


WKLAS BtXHWMDSSON 
Stoker . 

Nationality: Swedish 
AgK 24 

Arrived from: Hakrtsted (£lm) 
January 1996 . .. 

Still to make .an . Impact on 
foe Premiership after starting 
only one tea®* match last 
season. 


EiaAf© JOWSEN . 

Defender*,. .. 

Nationality: Nonw^an-: 

AgK 29 

Arrived ftxvn: Bayern Murtoh . 
(£300,000) Oecomber 1989 
SfocitycentreTialfwho' V:.. 
struggled to command a regular 
first-team -place testseason,'.'.' 
butwho is always reliable. • 


ffiANCXLEBQaJF 

Defender. 

: Nationally: French 
AgK 28 

Arrived froncStisaboufg (£2.5rr0 
June 1996 

An outstanding certre-haff and 
a bargain ifrthe modem 
; transfer mwkrt-Vbry 
accwnpiishecLon the baB and 
- great in the air. ; 


Coventry City 


DtMirRf KHAIUN 
Gotfteeper 
Nationality: rasalan ■ 

AgK 28 • ; 

Arrived flora: CSKA ftfoscow. 


OANPETRESCO V 
Defender-’ - 

. tiotfonaflty: Romanian 

AgK28..’..' 

. Arrived frsn: Genoa st Sheffield 
Wednesday (£l2ari) Augist 1994, 
' switched TO.Chefeea tor double that. 
toetestOctn/w. - 

A 03 cking wing-back who has 
fitted well Into .Chelsea’s back- 
tine. Norma%'empkyed in a 
five-marvdetence, Patrescu 


XMIRLAN 
GceJteepe/ - . • - 
H aButety Australian 
Age:26 

Arrived from: Sydney Budapest to 
C ambrkfee (£40,000) March 1993. 
Moved on to Oovermy two years later 
for £350,000 

A goalkeeper still to make foe 
breakthroutfi atHighfieid Road. 
Acting as an understudy to 
Steve Ogizovfc, 


PETS? NDLOVU 

Striker 

Natt o nag ty- Zmrbabwean 
*8*23 

Anfrwd from H^iendfts 
(£20,000) Au &SX. 1391 ■ ' 

Talented player who, on his day. 
can scare any defence in foe . 
world. Has foe ability to score 
some magnificent goats and 
loves to run at players, but 
needs to Improve on his six 
©jsls last season. ' 


MARC HOTTKXR 
Defender 

Nationality: Swiss 
Ago: 28 

Anjgdfroni: Ston to Newcastle 
(£600,000; Awist 1994. 
iwttfenwl to Everton for £750.000 
in Match 

Attacking foil-back who enjoys 
pushing into forward positions. 
Hasjust returned from playing 
for Switzerland at Euro 96, and 
should build on his success at 
Newcastle, 


TONY YEBOAH 

Striker .. _ 

totiwaatacGhan/sn 

AgK 30 

^)^^ tFrankftjrt; : 

^pr^ntirvured, Yeboah 7 - ‘ 

«wwed test season that he J: : 

b roafoteking goats.- . 
Hit foe net 19 times lasF^ ’ 
wason anti could maike-a” : T - 
formidable partnership with Ian. 


andrs kanchelskis 


Derby County 


REBSGBUUX 

Whg-back 
Nntionrilty. Belgian 
AgK 23 

Arrived from: Standard Ligge (£lm) 
August 1996 

A skilful wir^-back who has 
already been capped 23 times 
tty Belgium. He has yet to make 


AUOSA ASANOVIC 

Midfielder 

N a Uu ua Bt y : Croatian . 

■AgK 30 

Arrived from: Hac^uk Spot (£lml 

July 1996 

A tou^i tackSng midfekler, who 
has already become a player 
that opposition players and fans 


NaBonaSty: Ukrainian 
Ag« 27 

2aSSwKSS BSSfc 

E^rwly tolented winger who 

has the pace and skill to take 
on and beat defenders 

Oirtstenrtng at OWTrafjforti 

and Everton's top scorer last 
season with 16 goals. 


pwtuskamark 

Defender 

Oothenb^to' 

swxteh titles and succe£ in -■ 

but is new well on • 
fo® mad to recovery. - ; 


6® I 
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HWden Personalty 

i^B chose the right two weeks - the only tv® weeks 
when his game really counts for.the average Brit - 
aid suddenly became the biggest teeny tied here ". 
ance that SwBds he’d met as a toddiet . 


football 7 


Foreign body blocking English lifeblood 


Dla Sieves the influx of European 
shn> iw [ U!n,n 2 th e national game - and he 
uid know, dive White spoke to him 

Prcm ierehm uon ?‘ n S imo die 

the hu good for 

however much ih ? a i ,onal Icam 

presence.”' 1,1 ff cm their 
Footba/Iere- AvV ■ P rof « s ^na] 

ahou l1lTl h r*TX'T n ' U ‘ l K ki "-’ 

hvelih.Miri r, it ! "** members* 

uo l\* Jrt lhc 

but vn?, k h h >P ,,vn, ical h miebi be 
but vou have 10 admire Johiuten far 

- lf >' had his 1'irst- 
’ ■ P ace al ^Tu-'lseit to one of the 

hSL“h POnS " his .P° inl view would 

nave been entirely 

understandable. At- 

Jf r all. having been 
here tor nearh seven 
vean. he is entitled to 
Inmfc »jf himself as 
' ,n L c “» us. Bui 

Jonasen is first choice 
at centre-back and 
the chief threat to his 
continued selection 
comes from an Eng- 
lishman. Michael 
Duberrv, 

Johnsen has even 
had the temerity to 
voice his reservations about the En«- 
lish game's foreign policy back home 
in Norway and been criticised for it. 

“I i s difficult for me." he said. "Peo- 
ple think 1 should keep quiet and 
hope that more of my countrymen can 
come over to earn a living. It's good 
for the fans because they" can watch 
some really g* «xl players and the dubs 
wflj have a better chance of doing well 
in Europe, but it just makes it even 
more difficult for young home-grown 
talent to come through. 

“They end up, in some cases, hav- 
ing to move down two divisions be- 
cause there are foreigners in the first 
Division now. On the other hand, 
they can learn technique from the 
foreigners and how to play the Eu- 
ropean way, but in the long term I 
don’t think it’s good. We’ll see in 
about 10 years time if I’m right." 

The prospect of a Norw egian play- 
ing football fora 


tish club was once about as likely as 
an Englishman winning Olympic gold 
at Nordic skiing. Then Norway beat 
England 2-1 in a World Cup qualifi- 
er in Oslo in 1981, inspiring a mem- 
orable piece of dispassionate 
reporting from one Bjorge UUetien, 
a Norwegian commentator. “Are you 
listening. Maggie Thatcher -your boys 
took a heD of a beating here tonight," 
he blurted, beside himself with joy. 

English managers began to take no- 
tice. although it was stui a few years 
before Erik Thorstvedt joined Tot- 
tenham and was asked by the tabloids 
to don one of those ridiculous Viking 
helmets for photo purposes. “It was 
a big thing at the time, that victory,’' 
Johnsen recalls. “Norwegian players 
would take their autograph hooks with 

them when they 

played England and 
the most important 
thing was to swap 
shirts after the 
game. Things have 
changed a bit since 
then." 

It was only with 
the arrival of 
Thorstvedt and 
Johnsen that Eng- 
lish dubs woke up 

to the fact that 

Scandinavians rep- 
resented excellent 
value for money at a time when their 
own transfer market was spiralling 
out of control A well-known Nor- 
wegian agent arranged Johnsen’s 
move to Chelsea for £300,000 (al- 
though it might just as easily have 
been to Queen’s Park Rangers) 
when other English clubs were ask- 
ing at least twice that for players of 
similar ability. “Most Scandinavians 
you've had seem to settle in OK” he 
said. “We know the language and the 
way of living is much the same.” 

However, his career at Chelsea 
hasn't always been a happy one. Un- 
der Ian Porterfield, he was ready to 
pack his bags and return to Norway 
after playing just 14 first-team games 
in the space of two years. “Being in 
the reserves for so long I wasn't mo- 
tivated to go anywhere else,” he said. 
“I don’t think dubs over here would 
have wanted me. not in the Pre- 
miership. It’s harder f or a foreign- 


‘People think I 
should keep 
quiet and hope 
more of my 
countrymen 
come over’ 



Capturing the youth vote: Erland Johnsen cuts a popular figure at Chelsea's trotting ground yesterday 


er to stay happy in the reserves be- 
cause you're away from home, you 
haven't got your family and friends, 
although you make new ones. 1 was 
ready to swap it all for a free 
transfer back to Norway." 

The appearance of David Webb 
- albeit briefly - at Stamford Bridge, 
however, resuscitated his career and 
under Glenn Hoddle and now Ruud 
Gullit he has become almost a reg- 
ular fixture in the side. Not so the 
Norwegian national team, in which 


that other Johnsen, Manchester 
United’s Ronny, and Henning Berg 
are now the first-choice pairing. Tm 
not too bothered so long as I'm play- 
ing for Chelsea. I'm redly enjoying 
myself now and we’ve got a good side 
which can only get belter” he said. 

Johnsen. who is 29, has never been 
one to fear competition. When he left 
Moss, his home-town club, to join 
Bayern Munich, he found himself up 
against Klaus Augen thaler, Stefan 
Reuter and Jurgen Kohler. The 


young Johnsen thought he should 
have been first choice, and despite 
keeping the emerging Kohler out of 
the team for a while, he eventually 
lost his place and asked for a move. 

Partly because of the ferocity of 
the competition, Johnsen didn’t find 
the atmosphere as friendly as it is at 
Chelsea. “The style in Germany 
didn’t suit me as well as it does here, 
I prefer a more physical game. They 
played man-to-man marking which 
1 didn’t particularly care for. The 


Norwegian game is more similar to 
the English^ although it's changed 
here since 1 came. Most teams here 
try to play more football now." 

While playing in England always 
held a fascination for him (his bed- 
room walls as a boy were plastered 
with Manchester United posters), 
money, he admits, was the major at- 
traction. Back in Norway he earned 
£5,000 the year Moss won the league 
title and had to supplement his 
earnings by working as a bank clerk. 


Photograph: Rater Jay 


Although fearful of the long-term 
effect England's infatuation with for- 
eigners might have upon its interna- 
tional aspirations. Johnsen has no 
sympathy for the clubs. “It’s of their 
own choosing," he said. “Of course 
you can have English players going in 
the opposite direction, but when you 
go abroad you have to mate sacrifices. 
If the Englishman doesn't have his 
steak and kidney pie, he’s struggling. 
But then I suppose you've got every- 
thing here now - even the money " 


The prospect of a Norwegian play- have wanted me. not in the Pre- ular fixture in the side. Not so the agatnsj Klaus Augen thaler, Stefan played man-to-man marking which true and trad to supplement tus out men l suppose you ve got e 
ing football for a top professional Eng- miership. It’s harder for a foreign- Norwegian national team, in which Reuter and Jurgen Kohler. The 1 didn’t particularly care for. The earnings by working as a bank clerk, thing here now - even the mon 
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ZEIJKO KALAC 

Goalkeeper 

Nationality-. Australian 
A0K23 

Arrived from: Sydney United 
t £760.0001 August 1995 
Has had a disappointing spell 
at Leicester, making only one 
league appearance for them 
and has recently been linked 
with a move to join his 
former boss Maris McGhee at 
WOlves. 

KASEY KELLER 
Goalkeeper 
Nationality: American 
Age: 27 

Arrived from: ftorttend Universiiy to 
Mtltwad (free) February 1992. 
Switched to Leicester for £900.000 
last month 

Showed at Milfwafl why he is 
rated so h/gWy with some 
outstanding performances. He 
is the US first choice goalkeep- 
er and could be a big Premier- 
ship success if City survive. 

FRANCK ROLLING 

Defender 

Nationality: French 
Age: 28 

Ajrrtved from: FC Pau (£100.000) 
October 1995 

A tough tackling defender who 

has already made a name for - ■ 
himself at Filbert Street, making 
17 league appearances, test. 


Liverpool 


lorusste Dortmund 


eWer who starred 
Republic in the 
ampionships. Still 
infield -debut. . 


torvlegan 


m a regular flrst- 

o for this season 

well thought of by 
Roy Evans* . 


Manchester United 



RONNY J0HNS84 

Defender 

Nationafity: Norwegan 
Age: 26 . 

Arrived from: Besfldas (£J-5m) July 
1996 

Not the biggest name- te United, 
but has already shown enougi. . 
composure to prove hewill.be. 
an important part of Atex - - 
Feigukjn’s squad ‘ 

KAREL POBORSKY 

Winger 

Nationafity: CzBch 
AfiK 24 •’ 

Arrived from: Siavte Pra&a 
(£3.5m) July 1996 . 

Scored a wonder goal In Euro ' • 
96 and is a signing of great 
promise. WW, however, have to 
score more tegilaiiy.to earn a 
permanent starting place. •• 

OLE GUWlARSaLSKJASI 

Striker ' ... • - V,. .. 

Na ti on a fity Morm&an * . 

Age: 23 

Arrived franc Mokte (££5nj)'Ji4r-.»* 
1996 

He looks 12, but plays with the. J - 
assurity of a seasoned 
professional and has the' 
temperament to become 
.another successful import. 

PETER SCHMEJCHEL 
Goafieeper 
Nationafity: Danish 
. Agac 33 

Anted from: Brondby (£550,000) 
AUgpfit 1991 . ’ 

Has established himself as the 
best goalkeeper In Europe since 
joining United, where he wants 
to end his career. 

rAMOND TON DER GOIW 
Gwikeepw 
Nationafity: Dutch _ 

26 

Arrived from: Vtesw Arnhem 
(undeOoaed) My 1996 
An experienced goalkeeper, 
signed as cover for Schmelchel. 


Middlesbrough 


BRANCO .. 

Defender 

NstixaBty: Brazilian . . 
ft p*.- 32 

Arrived ftwae Irternactonal (Bra) 

(Tree) February 1396 

Cteariy past his best, bwt.sBB 
a good passer and a key 
= influence on Ws Brazilian 
team-mates.' \- 

EMERS0N 
Midfielder . ■* ’ 

HatjunaBty: 

^jmj 24 

ArrfKgj from: Porto UAm) May 
1996 







In January 1996, New- 
castle boasted a 12- 
point lead in the 
Premiership, and the 
acquisition of * r Tino" 
was supposed to be 
the final piece in their 
jigsaw. But the pictures 
of his arrival gave away 
some early misgiving: 
the gangly striker, fresh 
-from the luxurious 
lifestyle he enjoyed irv 
Italy, looked to be pee-; 
itiveiy shellshocked 
when he arrived in Ha- 
zard conditions, de- 
spite sporting a 
Liberace-style for coat 
to ward off toe cold, 
indeed, a vicious 
head-butt on his debut 
confirmed that he was . 
just too hot for Eng- 
land -or at least too 
hot-headed. His arrival 
unbalanced a success- 
fid side, and toe rest, 
as they say, is history. 


The bizarrest of all the 
tales of imported woe. 
Harry Redknapp, 
forced by West Ham's 
limited resources to 
scour toe Continent 
for talent, beat other 
interested parties to 
sign toe Dutch striker 
Marco Boogersfor 
£800,000. Sent off in 
the first week of toe 
season fix a foul on 
toe Manchester Unit- 
ed defender Gary 
-Neville, Boogers never 
looked back. By Sep- 
tember, he had disap- 
peared altogether. He 
was discovered living 
In a caravan in the 
Dutch countryside . 
amid rumours that he 
had suffered a break- 
down, and by Ffebroary 
he had been loaned 
out to Groningen after 
playing just 88 min- 
utes for West Ham. ; 


The Leeds manager, • 
Howard Wilkinson, ap- 
peared to be chasing 
Raustino Asprilla be- 
fore settling, some 
would say on the re- 
bound, fix toe promis- 
ing Swede with the for 
cheaper price tag. 
Brolln was unfit on 
arrival -in November 
1995, and when he 
did break mm toe - 
team he enjoyed the . 
shortest honeymoon 
period Imaginable. By 
February, the relation- 
ship was on distinctly 
rocky ground, with 
Brolin left out of a 
game against Aston 
Villa despite nine 
Leeds players being 
unavailable. By the 
season's end, in true 
Uz Tayfor style, the 
mam age- was over and 
Brolin was looking for 
a total annulment 


In August 1987, Fran- 
cisco Emandi Uma De 
Silva, or Mirandinha, 
arrived at Newcastle 
from Palmeiras fix 
£lm amid scenes of 
North-eastern delight 
He was the first Brazil- 
ian to arrive on these 
shores and the Toon 
Aimy expected their 
team would soon be 
challenging fix hon- 
ours to the sound of 
toe samba beat. Un- 
fortunately, Mirandin- 
ha 's performances fell 
short of the hype and, 
despite boasting a 
cult status with toe 
fens, he managed just 
47 starts and 20 
goals in two seasons. 
He left Newcastle fix 
a loan spell in Brazil 
after they were rele- 
gated in 1989, before 
being written off by 
manager, Jim Smith. 


Frank Dark, toe Not- 
tingham Forest man- 
ager, must be a firm 
believer in quantity 
over quality. Having 
sold Stan Collymore 
for £8.5 m, he first 
sighed Kevin Camp- 
bell from Arsenal and 
then brought in toe 
Italian journeyman 
Andrea Silenzi, from 
Torino tor £1.8m. 
Silenzi barely got a 
look-in all season, 
despite long-term in- 
juries to Campbell and 
Bryan Roy, with Clark 
opting fix toe dubious 
talents of Jason Lee 
instead. With toe ar- 
rival of Dean Saun- . 
tiers. Clark has spent 
the summer frying In 
vain to recoup some 
of toe outlay on Silen- 
z. The moral of this 
sad tale: Cheap is not 
necessarily cheerful. 


JUNNHO 

MWSrtder 

Nationafity: Brazgan . 

Agc23 . ■ 

Arrived fitwc Sfio Rauto f£4,5n0 . 
October 1995 • 

The jury is still out on the young 
Braeiltan who. white never 
looking substandard, -has yet to 
dominate games as expected. 

fABHZIO RAAftflLl 
Sufter .. ., 

IHfeinRj: tefisn 
Ag«27 

Arrived from: Juwwus (£7mj July 
1996 . 

Scored a hat-trick on his debut - . 

and although thought to be past 
his best fit Italy, has the 
potenttef to become a leading 
striker in Britain. 


Newcastle United 


as 

in 


Rapidly establishing 
one of toe best mtdfiekiere u. 
toe Premiership- Strong and foil 
of flair, he- should be a bfe hfr. 

JANAGEBOBJOFT 

Striker 

NationaBty Norwegian 
- ' :29 


wa(£imjJmy 

tiTraffoni : 
watch as the 


Anted from: Rapid Wen®®?- 

assss* 

Mawb 1995 

His piace at Boro is uncertain, 
.but after a slow ’ 

Engteod. has proved to os a 


MFF£AL san 
Defender 

Nationality: Seiran 

Age: 29 , . . 

Arrived trora: Anderiecht l£2.65m) 
August 1994 

A centre half who is better com- 
ing forward than he is defending 

but well H«d at St James’ and - 

jegjnfed as a success. 

FAUSDNO ASPRILLA 

Strtter 

tfatioriafity: Cofornttan 
Age: 27 

Anted from: P*™ 3 
fttruary 1996 

Scored a hat-trick for Colombia 
last weekend, but has largely 


failed, to five up^ to hisr Wiling - 
and.transfer fee oh. Tyneside.' 

WWDGWOLA 

wtngBr : 

NatlonsBty: French 
A fib: 29 ’ . 

Anted fen feris St-Gerii^n " 
lf25mVAu&stl995 

An outstanding first season has 
been followed by speculation ' 
that he may leave toe club 
soon. A success on the pitch, 
but has smjggjed to adjust to 
life up North. > 

>wasnNiceK: 

GoaWeeper 

, Nationafity: Cach ; . 

Age: 28 ' ' V 

Arrived froric Bank Ostrava 
(£350,000). Fabruary '1991 ; . . 

. A @xxf shot-stopper, out 
is prone to errors arjd has . . 
consequamjydipped'in and ' 
out of toe side. . - - . . 


Nottingham Forest 


ALFIN6EHALAND 
Mktflek ter"” 

Nfltfoaafity. Noreegan 
AgK 23 

Arrived froarf Ttiung Boys (Swftz) 
(£250,000) ianuary 1994 
Norwegian midfielder, who is 
effective witoout being 
outstanding.; " 

nkoUjerkan ' • ■ 

OefehCfer 

Nstimafity: Croatian 
AgBfrSl 

Anted from Oviedo (Cfrri) JUy 
-1996 ■ 


f 


/toother Euro 96 star for toe 
quarter-finalists. A highly rated 
right-back who should prove to 
beasucoess.' ■ 

BRW* ROY • 

Striker .. 

Nationafity: Dutch 

A&e 2T 

Anted franc FOggia (£2.5m) 

August 1994 

A class act who sparkled 
alor^de Stan Collymore, but . 
las failed to maintain those ’ 
h^h standards and can be as . 
frustrating as he can be briWant 

andreasasizi 

Sfrtter : - - 

HatiooaKy: teaman . 

Ag«30; 

Arrived ^from: Torino (£J-8m>. . . 

Augustl995 

Disastrous time in England for 
this former Italian Internationa, 
who is set for a cut-price move 
back to Italy, probably with 
Verona. Initially hampered by 
injury, he started only three 
league games for.Forest . 


RGB BUMS 
WWflelder. . 

Nstion^r* Dutcf) 

Age 27 * 

Anted from Feyenoorti (£lm) 
February 1996 

A highly 'talented player who has 
made a sensational startto the 
season, displaying a rare abflity 
to take players on. 


DOAN STOANOVtC 
Defender 

Nationafity: Vligostawan 
AfiK 21. 

-Anted frottr. Red Star Be^rade 
(£2m) December 1995 
Made only six appearances last 
season, but has had a good 
start this time round and is 
proving to be a sound buy. 

ORLANDO TRUSTFUL 

Wnpsr 

Nationafity: Dutch 
Age: 26 

Anted franc Feyenoord 
(£750,000) August 1996 
A winger, signed only two 
weeks ago, he has made an 
encouraging start 


KENMONKOU 

ucrBnosr 

Natioraflty: Dutch 
Aga31 

Arrived from: feyenoord toChefeea 
(£200,000) February 1389. Moved 
to Southampton for £750,000 m 
Au0istl992 

Unforturate not to be called up 
.to the foil Dutch squad after im- 
pressive spells. 


(to experienced Polish 
International defender, ever- 
present In his first two seasons 
for Sunderland; a bargain buy. 

LIONEL PEREZ 
Goafteeper 
Nationality: French 
Age: 29 

Anted from: Bordeaux (£200,000) 
August 1995 

A goafteeper who has only just 
beat ganted a wrk permit. WSI 
do wefl id five up to his reputation. 


Tottenham Hotspur 


ESPEN BAAHDSEN 
Goafteeper 

Nationafity: US/Narwegian 
Ages 18 

Anted: June 1996 (free) 

Turned pro this summer after 
graduating from high school In 
California, where he grew up. ’ 
The son of Norwegian parents, 
hehas duai US/Norweglan na- 
tionality and chose to play fix 
Norway's Under-21 team to 
avoid possible work permit 
problems. Ian Walter's under- 
study. tot to play. 

ALLAN NIELSEN 
Midfielder 

Nationality: DarasTi 
A0K25 

Anted from: Brontffiy (£L65ni> 
July 1996 

Stayed in Denmark at the start 
of toe season, but a player 
Geny Francis tracked for over a 
year. Should have strength to 
succeed in Premiership midfield. 

RONNY ROSENTHAL 

Striker 

N a tionafity: Israeli 
Age: 32 

Anted from: Standard U£ge to Liv- 
erpool (£lm) June 1990. Transferred 
to Tottenham- for £250,000 in Janu- 
ary 1994 

Scores great goals in between 
average displays. Mote a super 
sub than a super striker. 


Sunderland 


DARflJSZ KUBtCKI 

Defend®' 

NettaisBty: Wish 
33 

Arrived from: Le$a Warsaw to As- 
ton ViBa (£200,000) August 1991. 
Switched to Sunderfend for 
£100,000 in March 19S4 


West Ham 


SUWENOUC. 

Defender 

Nationality: Croatian 
t ty. 28 

Anted franc Karlsruhe (£L5m) 
February 1995 

A real crowd pleader and has 
added quality to the Hammers’ 
defence, odstanding in the atr 
and excellem distribution in 
Bobby Moore mould. 

UEDUMITRE5CU 

Midfielder 

Natknafity: Romanan 
Age: 27 

Arrived from: Steaua Bucfwest to 
Tottenham (£2.6mj August 1934. 
Moved to Vlfesi Hem for £1.5m m 
Match 1996 ' 

Just ovefcamjpg his latest injury 
setback after a disappointing 
start to life in England at Totten- 
ham. Undoubtedly possesses 
skill, but yet to show a genuine 
appetite fix toe Premfership. 

RHJUO FUTRE 

Striker 

Katidiiafity: fforiuguesB 
30 

Arrived from Mifen flree) July 1996 


Already a West Ham favourite, 
attempting to resurrect his ca- 
reer at Upton Parte past his 
best but could still be a leading 
light in the Premiership. 

STANIAZARKHS 

Winger 

Nationafity: Australian 
AgK24 

Anted from: West Adelaide 
(£300,000) August 1995 
A tricty winger, but has been 
unable to command a regular 
first team place and probably 
never will. 

STEVE MAUTONE 
Goalkeeper 

Nationafity: Australian 
Age: 26 

Arrived from: Canberra Cosmos 
tfree) June 1996 

Being used as an understudy to 
Ludek MMosko. 

LUDEK MKLOSHO 

GoaSkeeperr 
NationaSty: Czecri 
AgK 34 

Arrived from: Bandi CWrana. 
(£300.000) February 1990 
An outstanding goalkeeper and 
a key player In th8 West Ham 
defence. A snip at £300,000 
and has adapted vrell to life in 
England. 

FLORM RAOUCKMU 

Strike/ 

Nationafity: Romanian 
Ago: 26 

Arrived from: Esparto! <£2. 4m) July 
1996 

West Ham's record signing and 
under pressure to score goals. 
Started his West Ham career in- 
jured and has yet to show his 
tree form. 

MARC RfEPEH 

Defender 

Nationafity: Danish 
Age: 28 

Arrived frurc Bmntiby <£500,000) 
Aug/St 1995 

After a disappointing Euro 96, 
the Danish international has re- 
gained the club form that made 
him a resounding success last 
season. 


Wimbledon 


ERWEXOKU 

Striker 

Nationafity: Nigerian 

record: Suton United to 

Mored from B^rnemoufoto *Nor- 
wich for £500.000 in 1993 b&fote 

switching to W imU f^? n JH QaA 
£300,000 deal tn October 1S94 

Strong striker, who dominate In 
toe air but fails to score goafe 
frequently enough- 

onreotfiMHAiosai 

Midfield 


A0H 26 

Anted franc Rosettoorg 
(£660,000) August 199S 
Reponedfy wanted by Newcastfe 
United at any price before they 
signed David Batty. Ideally suit- 
ed to the Englsh game even 
though he is at present out of 
favour with his manager Joe 
Wnnear. 
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Hammond’s hopes in the heir 


A notable double hat-trick in 
Ja'o of racing’s most competitive 
arenas, training and breeding, 
is on the cards m the Sprint Cup 
at H aydodc on Saturday. Vie- 
40*7 for Miesque's Son would 
rt* o ntygive John Hammond 
foreewins from as maity rnn- 
io die six-furlong Group 
Ctae contest, but also give the 
Esther unimaginatively named 
edit's celebrated dam, Mfesque, 
h£r third top-level winner from 
her first three foals, 
it would also highlight this 

season’s faulty unusual situation 

in the sprinting ranks, the dom- 
inance of speedsters from 
Champion-elect An- 
i brought what had seemed 
a rather tired division to life with 
Ins stunning July Cup victory, 
font the progressive Miesque's 
Son, who chased him home in 
the Prix Maurice de Gheest last 
month, is a worthy understudy. 
' Obviously, with a 100 per cent 
record thus far, Hammond 
tomnwhzt it takes to annex the 
Htydocfc race, and rates Mies- 
qpe’s Son as good as fas two pre- 
vious winners. Polar Falcon in 
V69L and Cherokee Rose last 
year. "On paper, he hasn't 
achieved as much as those two 
before they went to Haydock,” 


he said, “but in terms of abili- 
ty be is as good as them. And 
ne has been plearing me in his 
work since the Deauville race." 

Bromley-born Hammond, 
36, the son of a retired lawyer, 
acquired his taste for raring 
while he was reading econom- 
ics at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and abandoned his studies to 
move to Newmarket. His taste 
for France developed as he 
travelled horses there in his ca- 
pacity as assistant to Patrick 
Haslam, and he transferred to 
01301% 11 years ago to work 
with Andre Fibre before setting 
up on his own in 3987. He now 
has more than 100 horses in the 
Avenue de JoinvDle, some sig- 
nificant silks in the colours 
room, and regards himself firm- 
ly in the Gallic camp. "We Eu- 
ropeans tend to join forces 
when we go to America,'' he 
said, “but this weekend, 1 am 
definitely a raider." 

He had winners like Polar 
Fakxra (ironically the sire of the 
horse who win lead die Abbaye 
raiding party. Pivotal) and Arc 
hero Suave Dancer under his 
bell when an endorsement of 
his talent came with the acqui- 
sition last year of the Niarchos 
family horses after the death of 


Sue Montgomery 

on how Miesque’s 
Son can continue 
two fine traditions 

Francois Boutin. One of them 
was Miesque’s Son, a once- 
raced three-year-old with a 
formidable family reputation to 
live up to. 

The colt's dam, one of the 
toughest and most talented 
mares to look through a bridle, 
had won no fewer than 10 
Group or Grade One races in 
her glittering career as cham- 
pion mfler of two continents, in- 
cluding back-to-back Breeders’ 


Cup Miles. She is proving as ef- 
fective a broodmare as a run- 
ner; her first foal, Kingmambo, 
(by Mr Prospector) took three 
Group Ones, her second. Bast 
Of The Moon, (by Private Ac- 
count) followed suit. Her 
fourth, the Woodman fifty 
Moon Is Up, won last week her 
fifth is a highly regarded two- 
year-old daughter of Mr 
Prospector, Mmsvassea, and in 
the pipeline are two more by Mr 
P, a colt-foal and the one she is 
currently carrying in Kentucky. 

It took Miesque's Son (an- 
other of the Mr Prospector 
tribe), some time to develop 
physically as he suffered mus- 
cular problems and he ran only 
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2JX) Toujours RJvJera 
235 Distinctive Dream 
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HYPERION 

4JjO POLAR PROSPECT (nap) 
4.40 Mohawk River 

SiO Wasp Ranger 


GOSSVGi Good mood lo Finn in plans}. 

8 TAU& !)f bimJ 61 - ter side: round raunt - ™vfc- 7 f - sjarjfc*' vdc. 

MAW ADVANTAGE: Low favoured for 7f and upward- 
■ Left-hand, L'-shaprd count?. Flat and ideal tor ihc powerful Galloper. 

WConrae v lm south of eiiy on AI036. York station I m ADMISSION: r<naus Stand 
'TlB l IfrCTi jriu oMs.il i j, TanereellsS 10; SShvBirgS 7. lOMSSJ/iO); Course S3 [OAPs 
17.50): Acroatpamed under- J6s five ah enclosures. CAB BASS: Rw 


fotXAMlIGTKfrlNntSWRH 2TKKK8S: E Cecil - -H venes ban 108 runners (pvei 
« seen ratio of 20.0% and a Ion io all tore! trie ufST.IVI. J Goaden - 26 wtnntrs. lit 
nmaeo. -SO. 14; M Scowte - Z~\ wouon. (IIS r-jr.-cr*. 18. IRu -fl I6D5: J Du lop - 
L 19 wsvm. 07 runners, 10.6%. -SlU-tO. 

r ■1X8DXKG JOCKEYS: fat Eddery - 14 «i» — i mica. ll.T*. +S4 XT-. L Dettori - 
1-Gwtns, 1 ft* rides, 21 SHfc. +ST5.5H; W Canon - l-i w-jis Hi r. do. (Girth. iS.(3.o|l: W E 
: >idl>W-3 l Wins, 15 J rules. 1 :IJ%. *Sli.) I. 

'BSSKEIZD 1TBSTTD4E: Vhttarch Anjrel GLSii;. April The Eighth (S.4il i. Conn Of 
i Plaalmt inwred. 2.10(. 

IBNKM IN TEE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Nm*' 

Un&OTTANCE KONNEBS: Drum End : J. 10 1 IK - .! milo. by P D Bowen from [Lius'. 
Twiteeft. Djrfed, Suntan TXarcoort T MUi sen: £V> miles by J Dunlop Erato Arundel 'A' Scv 
mx Bard To Flea* i;Mui mm 1 tiIct. to R Hreiges Inca Charton Adam. frwmv*. 




LEVY BOARD STRAVINSKY VODKA CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS D) £7,000 added lm if Penalty value £5,481 

1-^3232 MKinmEnHCO) -VsJSFjar 'fn » Ptee, 11 9 7 A Daley U 

U«U6 BW I » » WriBnF)BHagg5:7.Hatgs4?r KFrtMlQ 

EC2D46 EW0WSIBVEM(ia)^r«sfc%r^J7te=?6SS GBnMl 

144 C80MT OF FUMXXS (1343) W. Vrsxi t Vynr. 691 Jtlfcflbh6V 

HOlDQ muBBr«UR5o»:'MirrS3r59i.- MWb3 


23-4 MVOHfBq<r^HPrnx r StS^x^ PCz.e291 

VOCSO ItlFONMC (U) T I st«yi k wry 9 9 1 

120112 DMUPMCUNBOT(BRir.Cad^3'. a 7S/£90 

sum fiwnaaossiutBaRftthrtBjsrei^ 


-T«*m22 
.J CanoB 7 


J Codnoe 1 
JLfach(3iB 


JUnGnmsi 

R Pedum 12 


J> McCabe (3)S 
NXennedyS 


9 
4. 

5 
S 
r 
e 
9 

IB .111213 mum MMfttriHW) ■VRa^-Drrirxs 6312- 
U 020341 WUfOWP) AJ4SQHror» BS»r.r3Bll 

12 4<6531 WCD0»fl!WtoOTooeMC?scsc*-:8U 

13 329655 MMKASnX (38) r1 je3^r. 'And D 362 

-13 declared - 

MttMkll-2 toaSadCtonr, Rainbow Top. 7-1 NMoUn, ISCEqaany. 8-1 Mtm. 

. lia#m WA 10-1 Tim Daw, Marti Mr, 12-1 often 
1938: Setasi! CciwiS 9 2 A CWey t-1 V Save** 7 ran 

FORM QUIDS 

P a rti n g Ctowr would meet some M these =n teRer terms in a han&eao, but she's a % 
w top lotm a«d son in waft every chance her ten-furtorg starnma M wms this teim 
haw come X Bevodey - her handsap rating jumomg hom 53 in Apnl to 65 ai July when 
she h«q off Maai For Batfe.-s and Fauywmp. wci a pound puB. Fanywaigs pmed a snort- 
head win Item Daring Dover an the same track three weeks ago so ffe utna-c onssent 
Darting ClQw mdbe hanlto beat. R ato bow Top ran in a hawheap herein July off 96 and 
he beat MEUJQTTICwth ease at tews m a Havdodt daimer afterwards. He finished As- 
sessed after a slog ttvouffi me Rmr, mud «3 neeh and is a unsound proposoon today 
. nan on this batter ground. MeOone & a diferern kettle of fish on the better suface. He 
ran a cracker agamst Tame Deer m that same apon mud-race and his latest wtn was m a 
c»nw aver die course and astarwe taa October dmi he seat Western General, curnier 
ridden « fcpan and now back with hewn Dartey. MeUotne can wm this with a late thrust 
ERpany has the nntfxs m tus touour hawrg won off a rating of 81 at Newcastle three cwt 
■flgB ago. A’ shade di sa ppo i nting sm, he has ewry chance If returning to ho best, but 
t o m a strangK daimer ate beatmg Ptatys Cousm « Epsom. 

' : MEUDTTIE 


hiLJ 


BEST BUY PRODUCTS MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

'5 . 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 
12 
13 
1A 
15 

k r 

17 

19- 

19 

SO 

21 

22 

& 

» 

25 


(CLASS P) £8fi00 2Y0 lm Penalty Value £fi£38 

26 BU10»l0MM7Ki WlCH6PWStephBisontMlJLEyie88 

000334 SRESHItE (H)(E R Keoenadied CEwyn 6B X 

454 lEffllCUS (2S) (Me S L Wbnhingiorl T Taffi S 8 A 

044 tMMUI(44)(Sa9wH(»Belterg0inCcaaiCFartust8f 

OOtn XBS U M Bonn] M Hanmond85 

0 MWWMCU)lEfcFWy)PW8ta»Tva5 

0 DtSWCTIVE DREAM [10} (K >«y1 K Iwjy 8 3 . 


1 12 
>21 
>24 
iI7 
-WKPI9 
_T Qukw 23 
.CSOH4 


046 HBRBtfMLWDpSJICGFPaOBa DCtasgwe83 1 Stack 22 

•MM 0OUQS (The (qmcrak Thonugbed Racrj CUM G Hohes 8 3 .T VMmlS 

4320 J»CXM*54BS{^HS4BAs500a®s)TEMfertiy83 3Dq4a5 

0232 UUWGODWAfUj (Keen Racm^ M FtWase 83 KDrtqrlB 

mnaKH5SMW<PertHnpsLnMrt)JPence83 QBantooil4 

065 PUlTh8eHMIQH.(ll] [CMtanqre Racax) W Kemp 8 3 JCsnXlB 

£632 SMDBA60BM6IM (33) BksOnstDfherHantlu)4UW Easterly 03. fibres 20 

: 04 SWDH00R2BG(39(Smlm)arTBtles(l>unrGastert)|rS3 MBHilS 

. 203 SOfiCT SBR W Select 96 Ranneftfi) A Jams 8 3 — DVM0*C3)8 

■ SMRTSlWffAtoSiaplweSiteMMsMRewk^SJ LC mm o rt . 6 

INtrAM PARTY Ms M UcMKd] PQMB3 Ittrtta0«qnr(5$7 

0 NOR DOWN (9) (D F Afipart] K McAutite 8 0 IFE0ta2 

22254 SMUBURSP^Ollt^ffWRMtansflO GC*tarl5 

0 mtAQAMBJAP) CTheNowceNagO*ineraQouWTa9Ti6nr712 — RIMMn(7)S 

0 DfitSUE ESPRESSO (39) (RWlk^nsiUJdinsBn 7 12 MH«y<3)U 

0 JI«aeKJnC49}lNanhMftenesMCMuiw7U jQrfaolo 

64540 OOtWSUlWS ABB. (12) D Hdaneft N 7 12 IlMlfi 

0 SOUND APPEAL (34) (R Wand JR Ate] A Rlfflf 712 Cl 


-ZSdadtred- 

KEM&74.BMW Ha, B-lTMan Party, ifi-lSvAaoedagrin, IMUrtBeas, SdectStv, ladjr 
B»dK Hwuatag Aowfec lAd Dfrtnothe Dreaw Dootfa Bwnno, HoawW Lad, lfi-1 often 
USK (Mcona m a n Sne taco 

FORM GUIDE 

Thow *wm low coUd wefi haw a healtny adcantage in tt» t*g «eM and the chttcn B HOH 
tjrtWKfromtheyarttftetwonwttfiPeopteOinactatWahwhamPtononSeturasy. The race 
la a Irinefleu, but Hoh Down Is the type to coma on tar her Wan*** debut last week wnan 

apprendee ndden and now In the hands of ihe M-tomt John Egan. A nnner dram htfr WRh 
a cfww te Rater watayn's R^Cy lio flier Its pteasiiig sewrrth of IS » AJhnry Stacey 
■to a Windsor. RchaM Quinn rides despite Paul Cote hertng a nemer (Dwtan Party wrth 
Martin tt^er 141 and drawn low). Udy Oortn kepi tabs on Bhw Rh*r fjr so much of the 
tnpHtaNBnm aric tnuBary last ome» 5 he has tetw on the short-tet inarace of tfwna- 
turn. Thera was n buzz tor Blooming Amazfng on Ns debut at think and he almort land- 

■mite support, namwty against Vagabond Chanteuse. This looha more Ws mark on 

g tefleoargiaimd after Ibfflngw the Newcaatteraoavwn by John Ounlap’g Redwing at B)ew^- 
'tastta - and he’s back wttti his debut partner Keren FaUon. Dtatlnetfw Dnwra showed 
promlH it Goodwood and has a good draw today, Darttfe Eetraeso (dwtfy flnsjf 
orrtfgtiflfl. KnimntopitogitoRCTucly^anstDeahtigRoctevtlelastgine]. togatfwrwfth 
rto EKtBrtVs par MR Says and Sanftnoar Zoo, are others who haw shorm enouEftto 
confer. MyWetoutador « Grasatra, who has shaped Be e stayvand wttt Raifoortrand 
ah btfarertogbobfeng. Sehetkm: HOH DOWN 


t£ZJ 


BAfLEYS CASH & CARRY HANDICAP {CLASS C) 
fiUWHHJ added lm 6* PenaJty Value £8^45 

1 134500 pOUteHT LAft (14) (DJ (A Shanata Mrs M Ftawtey 5 9 ID A 

2 002201 WXKMmusiflartjownV^RacaglAFoanAgs 

3- ISM WWBWrClMjramMmiJBBdelfc^ 

4 ■ 2 M 6 Z 22 JWJWpOJ (Hands' 41 kStaourtf HThanicn toes 399— 

5 ■ Sll WU»WP«M* M«AbaUW 


6 «MOOO WSUKBB(l«nOCPncaPBMenS97. 

■T 0eO4OfraB»l»MIC6IJ!ino«VR4eTBBnBg59B«-_ A. 

g 338330 sttimSSMCEt45){GupFtoecOClfiOntion496 

9- 321020 ASCOCWtfCf gBA] ftl) W QkI QHtmes&l P Kano 394. 

a 346346 l|DKMBUEWm^HfeM0}Jfi*a»5S4 — 

ll' niftiBa mq(iAnfSheMMahaniMABWs3613. 

■12 343224 BBSyiMn ff5) <G A Hubbart] M Tanpioa 389 — 

IB .3130* Hd8WYPH««* (USA) (MJ J S - 



4* .JS5222 fttimB«n]R*(lD>(l*i J R Ramadir] MreJ teraoar 388. 

IS Sdfiaw BaBUfOTtF^TtaratiJlSta 387 - " - — r r 

» -.T® .SSSS«M|lkqWI C J(tet«WCMtw385. 

if. ’ Mans .BaUM0WraPCUBft9Brti}J Orta 685. 


JMenlUtaonnl? 

0 Hfad 12 

— RMOKlE 

WRyon 14 

M Deny {3)2 

H«Bi7 

K Aha 10 

.t man 18 

B Dope 3 

IQrtnS 


39^400020 HORVBlPWEWWaiMairtMOwillhrtST I S NN weady 4 

-39dad*ad- 


^sssss^ 

r^rf^ninw frnmrl iTTimrfr ham die ouctfdB drew In the Bor ■toWtotaonw Pa- 
; 22£?«SSaita®JqwStoto^y. He’s the temp- 

fesssss 


a more reateoc chance m ttss gfade. The runner who coufcJ boirree bach fresh enough to 
Oke the race is ok] UMINGLCT, who was tawsunte and socm to Ment m me Chester Cup. 
Such an improved campai^ier over hurtles last season, he vwfi Snd the ground teas and 
is wry wefl handicapped. Hiccnt Newbury wtnoer Eh Vacancwa could find ttw top too sharp 
for her. but Chadian's Choice « a mare m good heart wah a low weigd reduced even for- 
tfier by Martin Dwyer's SKi dam. She a Pound to fiffJie. along vrOi Arctic Fancy on >ts 
ftewaury second to Mystic HU. So l acdotu TRAiNGLOT 


3740 


LAWRENCE BATLEY RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B) [T!7 
£25^)00 added 6f Penalty Value £17^)63 1 >T* 


113-1U WSSBMM(USVPdUffl(G«sa?«i'Sasfid»rScn)or69 
■3WJ1D0 SEAtMIE(l2)(0) fCaaGniaconnecscrsi PKx^395 
30C3C5 HARD TO RGURE (11) (D) U W Mmsefl R Hodges 109: 
302400 DOtm£ BUIE (18) (QKRWHi^gflsitlJshn&n 791 
155-000 DOHEBRMCE(B7)(Q8 IDM AJcnesi ABsl^'390— 


JRrtdfi 



SHOW CYMNars UU> (IE) faniUM Fours' citoyer 7 8 13. 

7 500321 0H1QMS 0PB< (U9 (CD) JoraBtar arracerc fits J Rarrooen i 8 12 
6 452212 DOUBLE SPIDOOUR (15) (CDKBF) .Yonsr^e^r^ Cub i 6 SUX Daisy 14 

9 6-52040 ATOXTHEDSHTM £15] (BfiMcfaSi 5^)8^358 JHfSsSB 

10 500302 TROnCAL DANCE (USA) (S3) (Q (D) EGea^VtarT. Mrs J Cec4 387 BDoytal5 

11 426512 BOMDBI ROSE ( 6 ) (D) fUrs C J v^dl M ESn^art - 8 7 f Orton 2 B 

12 E04JOO STTUSK WATS (30) (DJ dsn HO ttes SH&-S 7 Marttoftij«r<5}5 

13 520544 IAC0 DI VARANO (4) (The 1W Gmpi R W'oaier 4 8 7 Dam UcXaomi 10 V 

14 <0-2044 RED KYWKUUgq Ote Woftecs femes? PEaHshpi W Jaw 3 S 5 0)1 

15 025344 RUSRCtfltBt BAf(KJ (TTOSweaeWKs Pamwipi rOOTen; 385 I Sadi 9 

-Udadared- 

t^KTom eetfrt 8a iTb (3 «3 S3 5 W. fne tar&cap i wfte Bcuden Rcse &> 6 Sl S)«» dhts Ssr 
St U 8 > B Varano S3 30. Rtetwaar S3) 3a 2b. 

BETTING: 9-2 Doutte Sptadom. Opftms Opm. 8-1 Hod Nyrnph, 9-1 Cyrano^ ted 10-1 Bowden 
Rom, Rmsbmx 12-1 Dovabrace, StytobWays, 14-lAprt ton BgWh.W-1 U0>UVn»,Tmp- 
bcai Dacca, 1S-1 DooMa Btoa. 20-1 Kart To R*m, Rmtattar Bay, Sea Dma 

ISMs Bonsan ABDy 6 9 7 II Rotate 100-30 « Joftstan) 12 on 

FORM GUIDE 

Many wvii see das as a straight 60 a between old rrrah Options Open and Double Splen- 
dour, but there's a dark one floating from a gaod thaw ( 11 ) m DOVEBRACE. lor whom the 
<n-5orm Alan Baity has boohed Pat Eddery, who had a good record on tfre ^drag's are. 
Dowsrg. Maple Bay was another winner tor the yard yesterday after My Galoy at Chester 
or. Saturday so there is every hope that Dovebrace ran return from ras ren-owh rest m good 
heart. The dooWngsuffpsts some confidence and Oot-ebiace was a tasty jumrte with three 
wms. Doable Sptondour never travefled Ue a romer here last time, but to he credit ne 
Kept on ra second, two tenths behind Options Open. He ms severely dounred by the 
h a ndicapper for hrs previous wn here so that am a^mst Options Open off the 101b full- 
er mark was a a a d tf hg effort. With a 5B> ptrtl today and wnn a favourable ftgn draw. Dou- 
ble sptendour has a fi£)to)g chance til menthg the form, thoi^i Options Open (rased Sb 
is sbQ looking on a decern mark m new of Samwar's good run at Goodwood after the Great 
St ttflfnd. Rod Nympb’s dose prownty » Sarnwar a Goodwood when fawth to WHdMOd 
Rower puts her bang in the picture wdi cseraed aoprentice fer^i iTTich booted. Bowden 
Rose, beaten a net* ty Ludty Paites at Lr^iekJ last week, is n the tem ot her We, unde 
Double Blue wotAtot be out of this if recatomnghs old tom. Godotphn’s lUertraw need- 
ed longer trips on wrf when with Alet Scoa Setoetioo: OOVESMCE 


fAiftl MdVOR SCOTCH WMSKY HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
1^1 £8fl00 added lm Penalty Value £7,096 

620140 M0UNIGA1E(10)(D) UFCaatoncflMBeSyA IDOL. 




030035 SEU0OHKSUJCKV(lU{C}(D)<DUCanBOnlBobJares4 912 J 4 M 0 mnl 4 

050000 MAHOOL (USA) (110(D) (Ms KasWstsmJL Eye 7911 DPmn(3)U 

105601 T8WA(2«p3)lGWisggGW«aggfi91L SlOffn (7) IB 


613623 R0«XCajDH{12)(D)iCartBmAR»rtrertslB8Derq5Srn0i398 JBeto2 

264S06 MASIBtBEVHH)(10)(C)ro (Mrs EJ Warns) PDEumS9a !FE^n22 

002X21 C8£BRA7)CN CA1E (19) P)fL4?at)0(fr of f&rdtirt Ms l tend 4 9 7-. At Eddery 18 

014040 P0Uwn»5Pecrt9)(EtaayRacsigPartnesltolBlto4uy396 Wftjm7 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 045004- R0BsaW(321)P!DecttilwirtHDJQimnS93. 

12 600506 HSDEdFFEM)IE(31)((9) (MRlnaMOer) DN(Nte792-. 

13 005040 A7SIAN (32) Llotm Bartai) D Mchc4b<92 

1« 20-440 RAtt(3D)(HandanA|ll4*arOP«taw392 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


056 ies MY LOVE (106) (She* AirnaC Yaua/ Al SsMh I J Ban*S 3 9 
03345* QULLMG 110 ) (A G Watscrt) M Doe 4 9 3 . 


BDqtaB 

JQmb37 


013326 DICm{4Q(D)(HCPit)maioBUdlMBr9«il591. 
031024 MUU»R«)ra!H>m»TbraLjEBWLJd)Rri»rl090. 


—K May 21 

BUSS 

_RCodmne4 


036 STAOWJTACX £20) twin Barred 00amn)PtfftWier390. 


G Mar 24 

XMnll 

600150 VWWBAIWABB.(USA)ttf)gRflaJrolftwg)Cftfler3811_~Steplimf>wtaa23 

013413 HrfiOfBONtUjaitEMengrUrtEdlJL EyreS 8B CTmew^SB 

a nod is 


-MHm*y(3 J13 


20 60-0000 BB1ACA8DM(5B) (Ms1hrtmaVtate}GL0MB386 

21 0004 MUnAMDA(14«tHs4RAimai««385. 

22 256121 BUR06QX BOT (16) P) (N Corenae; A lares 3 8 2 J>«MgM(920 

23 465000 MANA8M(29(D)9tSRayMrtMn«aae481 WHoRdcl 

24 046900 NCSBT HAWKS (2? CTOMBmihza) Don Emcofr«*a 7 7 10 NtaHrtderlO 

-24 


Mbwiwn weifit: 7a 106. True handicap mlgt fobby Barnes 7d 56. 

BBIINtoS-lCaielraflaai Gafea, 9-1 TMBo, 10-1 EtaebcB Bay, Fatar Pmreeet. U-l Hb 
12-1 F»Wb <M Raodtey WabMra. 14-1 Qafcg. Rayal CaMrt, BwwBtami tacky. 19-1 others 
1995: OrauTTwre Orace 5 8 0 J Tare 7-2 (A Jams) 11 ran 
FORM CUBE 

This s the right bme of year tor Muster Beveled, who returned from a rest to fi a cred 
(table scan to Sty Dome at Newmarket ten days agp. This well hand cawed &*Sng was 
six lengths dear of Moun t gwte and would haw been the up but tor his fegi draw. Geoff 
Lewis has had a tembto season woh sickness m the yard, but a cOLpie Oi recent rtnnm 
(Cml Ltoerty bolted m at V/nSsof) loads me to BfUAGARDM. who looted a toy to MJow 
on her reappearance run behind Mfias at Ungftcdd bach in May. Her subsequent runs look 
best faruxten and she’s a chance today in an awragt-type handicap with only tour beta* 
hertottiewwltfaa. CM e taarti o w Cahe had Ms Ayrtom boosted vAren the rtwiar My Gallery 
won egun at Chaster on Saantity, but he's now 7to tlgw far the subsequent threeAengto 
Haydodi vwn (torn Falcon's Rama. Tatfire has ffme up 71b fix ha latest Sandmvn wn in 
whlcft race Sevaoteews Lucky finished a credraWe thW. This tn p loots meet tor Polar 
Prospect, who hod a troubled passage at Epsom last ome, whrte this race also looks spot 
on for that tough mare Pride of Pandto, trtx> Is from toe yert that won with Grand Cha- 
peau at Rmtefract yesterday. My Godson Is in ewt heart. w«Je toe Ikes oMtaoSo am 
MMwa are other hardy campftffiera to with a shout S atectio n c bellacaroa 


tta 


MAYFIELD BITTER & LASER MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£8j000 added 3VD lm 2T 85yds Penalty Value £(*368 
3- RUBNER65r(Z77T(OiBltoherRl(jii)PQrt?90 IQMhIO 


025304 fOnMMULMBnettiq(GeaftWMflAintsMng90 
0 GntlDFQPOC17)(4(>8ten)5Krt8ewl90 
003 6UUJIiBl(21)OfAM*NBfas90 
445224 MELTME CLOUDS (CA»^ (23) J*SG AG3t*sy) PHarrS 90 
4 taQHARIKRWBtCH8|(Sieihl4ehBTsnafi»ISmre90 
00533 RAX8AWrSDIRf98)(Pfl(/LCftatoe]flRtagB90- 
55 RE11COT(21] (Shrtb Mobanvnafl J Gc6d*i 90 

TOHRaiOUIDS (USA) (R« Coporatoft H Ced 9 0 

36- FUU*« JU*(US») (SrAreitw Uojd WsSba) H Cad 09 

00 QAUUHflto BteNayStuflLQsnariBB 



-0IUtaa4 

-BDojWU 


50 JBDntlBIZE(WmAXHMSUl)CBrtmB9 

-Urtedbrert- 

BETIBIte 3-1 fidfter, 4-1 HWrert Hhar, 92Radeot Star, 5-lTuusmnlona, 9-1 Rrtfcent, 8-1 FB- 


j West UKl Rartqg Jaas, 12-1 Batata, 14-1 Urtl Ths Cksorts, 14-1 

ims Bsv Of totads 3 9 0 W Canon 6-1 (C Bttaatf 8n» 

FORM GUIDE 

With so amy races on the rate a tenter * tw*y needed and GWJUvm to mewu 
rtth Pat Eddery itotofi ram tor the ftrt Bme rtnee the Wood Dima Not agrttd tofte N e^ 

marfceL race in April (BanyHtoiepoiteilhevroirtdtwntftBrurOfflidafftoaKrtniffinia 

days faffpr aura—- renmied item a tenahyrest to tun to a moaiJiOfniawg Dilute f*Bl 

aver this DM ttSandom three *wateagx That run Is H^ytfatlhedo^roida^apdto- 

day wit show ue Miy H«s rates him so m wto h no t as flnde 

aid flndn(fifM to beatGitfOrerS re*too«»y.lT«re 

K ty miiD better in hmgBoondsBaaon. but fa other flgMerToiieaiotat uawg goe 
or rremMareet with VWBa Rysn aboard after three runt on dfct in Aromca l*wnd m 
IMed sokes] as a juvenile. Pod Cote's Michael Scuta's MohewR RMwte a thraafc asjw 
S^t»bamgaMtf-bro«h«tolhet^aflMdto'n»VW n^Enay iw9 tf to wn 7toen fourth 

to Air QuaawNwtM)’ in Apri) to apa^atheT W 1 

tocortJimBtasgMStatestiere rt 

^ ab^ coft ftom a rest Rrttoart was behW OBlwr at Sanitowimtiw|H«a^ 

beoar^oiavL 

rg-=7|] KNIGHTSBRBXvE QH MADEN SWKES (CLASS D) £8,000 
| added 2Y0 7f Penalty Value £6^16 


-AOrttfaT 
_«Bhd6 
CanoB 4 
JtHMB 
tEddtaylO 
-TQi*k2 
(MrtsyS 


KMJNB|LfUSA)(GBrtMM9SaaedfilnDinr90. 
mUPBE(WSA)(Shea6MDlrai™i8LDmBl90- 
WMAAB (MSA) (SKiti Aftned Al febMurtf J Owter^ 9 0. 


43 

flOigMtoGiafc9xafl»90» — " t? 

3 SDWICNHABCOCWGBAlfT^IOdllAifibBdJO^ 1 ®®® 
3 yMSPMI«ER{lWC13)[O*is8jbnWI^PC(to90 

sum (PDSW8 TBfwM«9a 

SXX1X (Guy fh«0 CTtewon 89 


fisan (Mantel 


-lldacbred- 

BETTIfK; 3J. Wa^ Rtaffr. hwrowtr 7-1 W- 

■ Rid 1M Sato IB#, Mi Itadrt Wuj 1M ««* 

lfi#5fftrtlW*o290WtE(li»y»:iO*Crt9Brt 


four times in his first two sea- 
sons. He rather spoiled the 
family record when he got off 
the mark at Evry in Juty.for the JOHN COBB 
race was merely a Group Three 
' two owe 


About turn as Turner 
returns to the Club 


and ins dam and two older sib- 
lings scored exclusively at the 
highest leveL 

But he showed further im- 
provement in defeat next lime 
out when he overcame traffic 
problems to get within a length 
and a half of Anabaa in that 
Deauville Group One, and 
compensation may not be long 
in Ai ming. “Hi? has had one mi- 
nor problem after another, 
winch stopped ns getting a dear 
run at hrm," Hammond said, 
“which iswityithas taken a Jca» 
time to get his act together. Aim 
with no Anabaa at Haydock, we 
have to be hopeful. But six fur- 
longs IS hiS minimum — we 
haven’t entered him in the [five 
furlong] Abbaye. so we won't be 
tempted - and I would fear Lu- 
cayan Prince of David LoderV' 
Miesque’s Son, who wQI be 
ridden at Haydock, like Polar 
Pafcon and Cherokee Rose, by 
Cash Asmussen, has been 
backed to 2-1 dear favouritism 
since the boobs on the Sprint 
Cup opened. History is clearly 
not to be trifled with. 

YORK 

l-Mfc Is an races of seven fnrkxrgs 
and above here, those -runners 
drawn nearest the inside raOs have 
a consideTaWc advantage. Richard 
Qnhm looks a significant booking 
■ for Highly Ho, but his hjooik is bnr- 
J dened with a high draw. DIS- 
B UNCTTVE DREAM, in Stan four. 
mn he expected to h uj w tw w maiked- 
h on his Goodwood debut. 

1 3J(h W elcome Parade is a prugres- 
; likely to be at tmat- 


Dr Michael Turner returned to 
the fold yesterday as the Jock- 
ey Club's chief medical adviser 
averting a crisis in confidence 
in the Qnb’s coonmtmeat to 
safety standards for jockeys. 
Turner's disquiet at his em- 
ployers allowing racing to con- 
tinue at Southwell, despite bis 
reservations about safety stan- 
dards in thy* of the 

dgftfh of Richard Davis af the 
trade in July, was labelled as a 

" mHamdertfandwig '*. 

Turner withdrew his threat to 
resign after detailed discus- 
sions at the Jockey Qub's head- 
quarters in London and the 
Jockey Club agreed to retain his 
services, giving him a “vote of 
confidence in the way he has 
carried out his work"’ accord- 
ing to the Racecourse Steward 
Robert V&ley-Cafaen. 

The spotlight now fells in- 
stead on medical facilities at 
Southwell. Turner will cany 
out a personal inspection of die 
standar ds of medical provision 
at the Nottinghamshire track 



Mighty Phantom has been very 
consistent tins season and seems 
fairly treated an his latest ri m. Sh e 
uuy not cope, though, whh NCZU 
This coft should be aWe to show un- 


it was the Jockey Gob's de- 
rision to ignore Turner’s advice 
to cancel the course's August 
wank Holiday meeting until he 
had conducted an inspection, 
that prompted his surprise res- 
ignation. 

However "Waley-Cohen said 
yesterday that medical cover 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Mghty Phantom 
(York 3JLQ) 

NB: Gtrffiver 
0br*c4j*0) 

♦ha? day had met Jockey Gub 
regulations, the affair had been 
a complete '‘misunderstand- 
ing” and that Dr Turner had 
“over-reacted’*. 

**It was all based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding that 
took a certain amount of time 
getting to tiie bottom of and I 
think he probabty over-reacted," 
Waley-Cohen said. 

“He expressed concern about 
safety at Southwell and as a re- 
sult we masted Southwell bav- 

140: AvaymckysprinL OPTIONS I 
OPEN andftjcbteSpfaktonrrengw | 
rivalry after fighting ooi the finish 
ofasanflar race here t w o we d s agp. | 
The former may again emerge in i 
frtait debate bring 51b worse off. , 
April The Eighth looks dangerous j 
but on the straight comse here last 
month, those drawn low, ss he is to- j 
dav, had to raw an slancr ground, i 

cm 

4.10: Tst&a won nicdyatSandawn | 
but is another not favoured by the ! 
draw. Mare fornmate is 


staff that were on duly at the 
rim e of Davis’s death J on 26 Au- 
gust and received a written as- 
surance from Southwell it 
would do that. 

“1 think: he wanted to verity 

that the ambulances were as be 

specified The ambulance ser- 
vice he requested was supplied 
piedscty to the specifications he 
requested and is set out in the 
instructions. Had it not been 
done so the meeting would 
have been cancelled 

“I think basically he misun- 
derstood what was happening. 
We didn't ban him from visit- 
ing Southwell. We had a meet- 
ing yesterday when it became 
clear there was an internal mis- 
understanding and now it has 
been patched up. 

“We feel he has done a very 
good job over the last, four 
years and are very happy with 
tlm work he has done for us. W£ 
think that when he inspects 
Southwell on Monday he will 
find everything in order. It wiU 
be severely disappointing if be 
does not.” 

Godolphin 
threat to 

Court's 

authority 

Ratings 


tractive odds, particularly as he provemem now he is pc: over this PROSPECT, who was badly ham- 1 LUKE ARDLEY 


1 must exit from the widest of all longer dzszoce. 


pered in bis latest Tim. 


BRIGHTON 




HYPERION 

220 Chrigacftgook (rib) 2J5Q Champagne On Ice 
3^0 Secret Pleasure 330 Multi Franchise 4.20 
Love Batata 430 Fabitious Mtoto 


3CL~3 VEL3ETJ0FB (7)C03ile5-JDnes512.. 

XtiOCC OERODB&O (25) R l! Tower S 9 

6l25Cc raBOXHrAACrateetonSd 

4XC0C HEKHtS OF LWE (7) J His 3 9 


S311-46 B0ICSny|ZU)(D)BSst89. 


4B 

A Clack 8 

MTaMuttU 


GOING: Finn. 

STALLS: Insiite. rowpi ImCf& lm ?f fouxsaiet. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Unc tor M lo tS. 

■ Left-hand. O-shaped course . qratuljijnn and sharp 

■ Oust »Eof unm FoEc* *iffipasis£rnn> unei cerxrr. Br ®) ice 
moon I in iTasi service from London. Ytesoria). ADMISSION: 
OubSU (am>inpaniedunder.]CaIreeJ:T3n«Dans3S:£STerE=g 
SI ttneS-l per Ctrl 


333330 JUSrHUE(DSA)t9(D9J83ras89_GTWMr(7}BV 
S 5C0C KEALBRA LA0T (9) U Saxcas 89 N 

11 0M6D3 TmTrrrrrmi»irrn)iMrTrninri^ Hwimrin 

12 2-3MJ0 WEOASH(^BPaSxg89 T 


SBMbrartiU 


13 3435-^ 1DTHEBHRE(2B)GLUcoe89. 

— 13 docbffsd — 

BETFMG: 7-2 Secret P»om«. 51 Atatars Rockat, 6-1 Conache Quest 
7-t Wwt Jones. 8-1 RaiLtort «e, 3D-1 Hroesby. 12-1 often 


3.50 


SIS 


SADDLESCOMBE CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3^450 added lm 

311401 HBJC£aZ)<CO)N'.Vater6?S AHbataa(3)7 

45G3D MRI6IBftM)(7)(CI(D)GLUaee696. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: DwtrtdQ Prince (visorad, 2.501. Vri- 
vet Jom GUB). Hair An loch (visored, JL»). Floes Shun (4.3FI- 
WINNEBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: Kelabi (iSOl wm al 
Brigtaao on Wedne s day. 

LONG-DISTANCE KDNNEBS: Bold African (:L20)& O umpag ae 
Ob Icei‘2^0) hare been toaSU miles hj PDEau frtm Lagtoan. 
Powys Voice* la The Sky (4^0j aeto 208 miles by A Sewcombe 
Cram Rumskiw. Dwtul 



2.20 


MEWHWEN NURSBTY HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) £4£00 added 2VD 5f 59yds 

100 BAJUGHT REAMS (D)CCjaer97 RH^m>2 

132 SflfffiJS OOW(«W 8 Mmtarr 93- 
011312 BOLD AHflCAB (4) (Ifl PDE«ns93_ 

0201 5HAIB> HAT (9) RHemonB 12(601. 

6610 CtAMUS5MQSMeBlwei0. 

QZ3046 B0LD<WEHDU.(32)NC«a9rai89 DftlBtoRT 

361212 reEOU*LS(D)ScMar»Beac 88 ®e«]j 6 ftMtaldlD 
41 SOWEIIECTWBI«ine87 rSprte»« 


3 C3XC0 OR** HOURS CM CCpH 4 94 

4 C.45D0- saU8BtCOVE(317)mMlteadeG90_DSNHBey(7)3 

5 631150 HALF AW INCH (13) (DJ I Jones 3 8 13 NCafrieBV 

6 00304 PAMT IT BUCK (£1)71 Karan 3 8 13 RHn 0 te »8 

7 0t>4»l KERB (USA) (7) <C) RAMUS 5 812 SSandanS 

8 000000 (KMffto (9) M S3un*rt 38 9 A (today 2 

3 000400 DE NOBLE OAK (IQ UBCAO) 886 Bltofflrta5 

10 212=01 MUI FRANCKSE ( 2 ^ (CC9 B Gutty38 5 TSprrt®4 

11 32&00S WESTBBi VBQWE(13)JW^)ne385 MFbntaol 

12 5CC00 UI»MA0B«{22)JNeide384 SDmmlO 

-12 


ffinWG: 52Katatd.3-lHe<K, 7-3 MM R Btodc. IftlMriU RrocMn. 
Mr WeronaM. 14-1 Office Honrs, lfi -1 uftars 



4.20 


GEORGE ROBEY FILLIES HANDICAP 
(CLASS E) £4,200 adited lm 4f 


1 0Q2135 SKJOWL (34) (DBF) Mss 4100- 


053410 AIBffiSffiL (42) (D) Ms J Cart B 7 
513400 UMZZff)aA(D)JBn«rB 6 . 

<00 CKHGACBQOOK (12) P HarS 8 5 

140500 CftSUE HOUSE {{Q (CD) J Atefus 8 1- 

060 YVBD IBTIE (18) J Rk 7 VO 

-13, 


— A QaA5 V 
MdMtnU 
— M Faotsa3 

08^1 

— F Norton 8 


BOTWfc 3-1 Perarturt. 9-2 Bold Mria^ SJ. Sbart H«L 7-1 tanea 
Otry, 8-1 Stetorthv 10-1 CtortBtaa, 12-1 uttwra 


BwOlMS 

060300 liBSS HAVEXSMAI (6) C Opa 499 PBtoaatftaMS 

210 HQMA8(2(Q(BF) AStent399 SWflwrtbll 

1-4305 MWMSAZSl(2«(p 010083 98 0RMcC*e4 

560063 LOVE BAIBA tiQ J BMc 3 97 6 (tart — -(7)7 

4-53400 MUMABp2)PVttavn395 _T Sprite 10 


202050 UfCnr«WtUB(D)PHtMfr«494^ 


_F Norton 13 


230 


SEAGULLS SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
£3£00 added 2YD Tf 

120420 KSHnCnONtiO)PDCtt©we92 UOmmlZ 

0 UYBOLPtmctfaiMOmaBau Ctoaeriov 

0006 DOUBUT-H (ZB) M M B 11 MBte—SV 


214123 VOCES n TIC SKT (9) to) A tomcombe 5 8 8-5 Dram 3 

3-4Q NOTE OF CAlinON (216) N Graham 3 8 7 D Karim 2 

10 004340 nONASailH (USA) (Ift J Dutfcp3S4 6 DrtDtid 6 B 

n 201513 mJB4(15KCD)MeNMacaJey4.82 : — CMtarl2 

12 3-54044 HOCQUAMEflAir(15)(D)MBnton982 SSaafcajl 

13 £63405 HSW7U£ffl}(D)PA£to*y5Sl DBtgtfkB 

-13 


BEITW8: 4-1 ItatelBKar, 92 DabartA 6-1 SIBIrt, 7-1 Lm Batata, 10- 
1 Horn S— i. to-lab, Voice* to fesSff, 12-1 oOmts 


325143 awrMfDSSaNAME(JS)(qWGMTunar811TSprate6 

000 6R0VSAKI«TUBEPS)B Maehan 8 11 M Tendon 7 

4000 NEON OaON (12) S V*ams 8 11 1 Tata HE 

40 QUBnBip3)MO«nm811 Rlta^aaB 

00024 O WW?C ONCE (16} gq PO 6raa 86— SSrodan 4 

5«43« DOZBI ROSES (12) T Jones 8 6 NCaflrtelB 

5000 n7D0«miDIK(9)DAitxjitrai8eJtomnlMtalt(3]8 

00 SUNT VMJEir (4) J Norte 8 £ SOrurae 2 

00 TTBSCAHDTRQ((10) RHmonSS DmffNrtlS 

-12 toctand- 

BBTII8: 7-2 feWi Heta, 6-1 Otny Btemreaan, 7-1 Tbrea Cart TIM, 
8-1 DoabtyX, O—aartM Or lea, Qrorter, 14-loftwa 


ROTTMGDEAN UWTH) STAKES (CLASS 
F) £3,450 added 3YU 7f 


[A cH) BRIGHTON AMATEUR RIDERS HANDf- 
LSSi CAP (CLASS 6) £3000 added lm 2f 
1 112062 ROMAN Km. (7) (CD) (W)QL Moore Sll 7. 


2 001046 R0W.TIHIE (27) (D)NOtanca 51010. 


J*J4k*£sa*\<SjT 


Mr El 


414306 FABULOUS MtoTO QJS) QT) M Saunters 6 ID 7_. 

MrKGolfcB 

006300 KBeASWGD«8lBI«4107 MrCBHfcRl 

410540 SUPmsaBB«(l«QBrtObe710S--^JTIalcter9 

200000 BBXAS BATE B07 (13) J Ftaca 4 10 5 MsLPbkwB 

414551 SHARP 6AZ&LE (10) tCD)BSmart6910.. 


3-20 


8 621402 DONT DROP BOMBS (lto(CSID Ural 7 96.. 


L 000410 AU50RS ROCKET (S4)0M)TJNa«tan 91. 


JftrtdenS V 
— MreJMoare2 


_D Haakon 11 


2 DB003A COfvaCHE QUEST (12) (q (Bp) M Ctorran 8 12_ 


3 256046 RAM (7) MtssG Ndte«)r8 12- 


9 442055 ZLHORKBI(USA) (13^ A UDOW 4 90 

-Btfadared- 

Mrtrrun aie^a: 9tt True todfcap m&E Zuno F^er 8Sf I3&. 

BUTW 6 : 94 Roman Hate. M R 0 )M 'DteMa, B-l Sharp Caaate, (teat 
Drop Boatm, 6-1 KanteaRs, 1 M Hrtetoro Mtoto, 12-1 otters 


HYPERION 

230 Atdymarai3JOODid«e Of Dreams 3L30 Spring 

Campaign AXtO Cfena Mail 4^0 Andrekrt 5XK) 
Zlne Lane 


PISNBtSON WGM 7imr 10 10. 
SPRMO OWNBff U Pipe 10 10 l_ 
WmsOF SIQIE J Bortey 10 10- 


JBrld 


Bosley 


WISAN BRED Baaed 10 10 P I ItnwiruTi fjj 

BEnWto aaera ^Ike CMpalpL 7-2 ftav WtatflRp, 5-1 NoMe li»4 

UMarSatoB4TMtotaWStoa S| 29-lTtamaBF1ra 


GOING: Good (Good lo Firm tn ptacea). 

■ Leftrlttnd, sharp, course wtlli abest run-tn. 

■ Come Is N of town on A380. Newton Abbot ataUoa lm. AD- 
MISSION: TancrsaOfi 58.60; Course 84. Actxnqpantad under- 
lfie free. CAB PABK: On ralb 114)0, remainder free. 


BLIKKBBBD FTB9T TDfE: Gnat Ttade IBJU). 

WINNKBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: CUna Util (4D0) won 
at Worcester m Wednesday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RONNEBfc Tablets Of Stone (3JQ) has beat 
5WB J66 iPifcs hr J Boalqy Iron? KtagjMW Urte, Ctaoo. 




COOPER CALLAS NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3jOOO added 2m 6f 

56»4a non (20) To Mrs J Rarer 9 11 5 ._JCirtota 

04-211 CJ#*A MA8.{7) KBatey4 113. .7J Munirt 

0006P- BAMBWTHE8HDE[M9)U6BV(anng61Di2_EB«w 

000- IBTON (214) H towel 9 10 12 _B 

222833- SXMMRDNtQQ PlbirtsS J012.. 


TAMARS COUSM MBS J du Pleass 6 10 12 . 
00/23/ INE(JISrABSl«SS(464)JteMto910 7._ 
6- PIONffil PHNCE55 (404) GEOwds 4105.. 


.APMcCer 

-GIMn 


.MARbftraM 


2-30 


MHV SELLJtfG HURDLE (CLASS G) £2,490 
added 2m 6F 


046453 WSSSWTERp^W WHHoaa7117 — APUeCorV 

002-m AmUW(U)PIMPtB6115 DrtfeMlarB 

050F44 C 0 B 8 T BATTANT (9) R Bate” 6 U 5 BPMrti 

304003 tfUTAN® l*3BWmg61012 ~£8jitm 

OP2338 mmBr(LQttHmto6lQ12. 


B£nW6: T-4 AtojMM. 4-1 J rot Maaa Mrtu , 5-1 BtaaSoroa, M-to- 
tan, Mafley, 8-1 C a ere D rt h rt, 14-1 On Mytaaa 

Iqnnl COOPBI CALLAS NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
LrzlilJ E)£VOO added an 110yds 

645312 DUKE OF DREAMS (9) (CO) RBftsr 6 115 BPOaal 

BE OF A TOUCH R Text 10 1012 Iftatt 


•IMnd- 

BEmie: B4 State ton 2-1 CNba Itort, 7-2 Mton. 24-1 Tha Last Mb. 
tmte, 16-1 Barts Of Tba Bade, PtapavPitanK, 25-1 irtm 


BOOKER CASH & CARRY HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS D) £5400 3m 2f Uflyfe 

211213 W1MUCCUJ ROjtb 10 120— jomontc. 


62320- JUSHtoNArtBXItl21)WGIITMrai41fllQJ Dte tea » 

060-3 ON NTTOES (Ifl R FTOS 5 10 7 JRwt 

-7t ‘ 


N2241 NORB0T n P ftam 9 11 7 (6aq RDnateR 

*HWU«Wl«P6}WRAlwU105™^UteSre 

63P2P4- 8AWnOHN8M.a09)MRpe7103 OftfctemteV 

044041- RADtoOW CASTI£ U00) (D) P NlaiOlS 3 103^A^M^iy 
3MW16 GXS*ONUS8(2S)JNre910O_. -JcSoJ 

-6 tfetiand- 

AMnwr «(£* 10a True hanlcap m/gt Oston Lass 9a IG d. 

BSIMftMAaftBtoLS-lHaa^MRatabteCacIto.S.inantote 

a*. 12-1 Whale Ltantoe. J£-l Gtotna L»» 


5JOO 


320F55 BCATUNCUOTJDuteeaB1012 PHantay^B 

LF03-43 SAMCEIFS BOY (7) M Outoes 3 10 12 MtLJrttoM 

iDSJN’i OBWOODBWflEP K0Bi*y 7 1012-~- CUnr^i 

32130P- CMCBAfimr (368) 8 BJaads S 10 7 HAFXrtfMto 

ORKOF STWWT SUNSET (120) WDenrts 910 7 __MrTtlearti (7) 

BDTMftMDrtteWD(Barea,7-2BRmATtaKteMCHekaMdW.Sher- 
»ood Bte, 12U Staray SteHt, 16-1 totaWa Bar, 20-1 ftaat Unde 


3,30 


AlWinftGE SHANKS HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,000 added 2m If 

14217 CX0MBJtt.(UB7)(DJ M^*812(J OB****- 

5321 2MEUNE(iqWRHen4U5. nT ^Zt 

44W24 S»H»R(U)WKBater710uZIIZfjSS; 

PQV MMCWAN (1077) J Nrg U 10 11 Jfa reZ 

122225- JWaT)*F(336)GBattng610lQ 

232004 UIT1£ HOOUSAN K(0)G&2w*fc 5 109 _._APBi^Wn 
6480-22 Q.6RAND0 (43) (D) K (kran^Bn-town 6 10 6 ^ 


221-152 StANWWramWXBrtaeios a n.. . 

HXMS3 GAHWOUBSawiUlDO 


CtEFS LARDER NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £3,750 added 3Y0 2m If 

2 mURWaOMBS(33HBF)MRpel010- CHzteaB 

NOBLE HMD R Burts 10 10 BPswA »a Joaal Tidal, BGraado, 10-1 SroWjre, 16-lrfh*, 


-Bdadared- 

miam aggie IDA TmraniXapws&zGxKfi 8sr&, 

BETTTNfl: Marlrtt, T-acrtd Madal, xasWnfrai, 7-lMarete^ 


Winter proverbially rides in on 
the tail of the last horse home 
in the St Leger but autumn, in 
racing terms, actually arrives 
with the turn in the going and 
the breakdown of Hat form- 
lines which September ushers in. 

The September Stakes at 
Kempton on Saturday has been 
robbed of its star performer with 
the setback to Classic Cliche, 
who would have used this as a 
pre-Prix de I’Arc de Triompbe 
target. His absence leaves not so 
much an Arc prep as a tiyout for 
the Cambridgeshire, with little 
fear of the more optimistic en- 
tries picking up a penally. 

Hailing has shown that the gap 
between the Cambridgeshire 
and Group class is not un- 
bridgeable. He took the first leg 
of the autumn double for John 
Gosden two seasons ago off a 
handicap mark of just 93, 21b 
lower than BaD Gown has been 
set this year. But the multiple 
Group One winner has since 
been transformed by Godol- 
phin. Cezanne, winner of the 
1994 Magnet Cup and Irish 
Champion Stakes for Michael 
Stoute, was a similar case. 

Cezanne, now seven, no 
longer seems the force he was, 
but either he or the two re- 
maining Godo/phin entries . 
Kalabo and Wall Street, would 
be up to taking a trappy- 
looking September Stakes. The 
Dubai operation is becoming 
harder to pigeonhole as it ex- 
pands and proves capable of im- 
proving and placing horses in 
the face of exacting competition, 
compared to its earlier wastage 
rates. 

Peter Chappie Hyam's meth- 
ods are more fathomable - his 
horses are fired up first time out 
and then pitched into pattern 
company with an optimism that 
might make Clive Brittain blush. 

While the yard sometimes 
seems incapable of distin- 
guishing between a Rodrigo 
and a Rambrino, it looks to have 
a genuine article in Royal 
Court. But his defeat at York by 
the St Leger market leaders, 
Dushyantor and Mons, con- 
firmed that he requires the 
same give in the ground that 
brought out the best in his 
half-brother. Or Devious. 

In the Haydock Park Sprint, 
also on Saturday, the progres- 
sive Rambling Bear looks over- 
priced at 14-1 with Ladbrokes, 
granted a sound surface. 

RATINGS 

Horatius . 

Ssess- 

1M cEhK ^ 115 Min^nes, 

ESsi 
102 TrtUS . 
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Hidden ParsonaBty •- 

Since then he has ramowiti 'most • 
of the hair from his head* put rings .-; 
through his ears and dressed inon 
ortandishiy by the yea t; - .. ? 


sport 9 


l j u 




.• Vi- V. 



first 

fact 


Ready to rave on the waves and light up Brighton 



Nik Baker, the United Kingdom No 1, tests the waters off Brighton before today's start of the British leg of the Windsurfing World Cup 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Drugs storm brews in a teacup 


Athletics 

Athletes have been warned to 
stop drinking lea and coffee 
around competitions to avoid the 
risk of being banned for doping. 
The German athletics federation 
has revised its recommenda- 
tions on refreshments after 
studying the case of a minor ath- 
lete who failed a drug test after 
drinking coffee. 

"No tea or coffee should be 
drunk at all hum before the start 
of a competition to the time 
when an athlete provides urine 
for a doping sample," said the 
federation, who want to discuss 


the controversial area of sports 
medicine with the Internation- 
al Amateur Athletic Federation. 

The decision to change the 
advice to athletes was made af- 
ter the federation studied the 
case of a long jumper, Astrid 
Marines, who tested positive for. 
caffeine at a minor meeting last 
year. Mannes claimed she 
drank only two cups of coffee 
before the event 

Medical checks on the ath- 
lete. who is particularly light in 
weight showed that high levels 
of caffeine could appear in her 
urine after only a small intake 
of coffee. 


Athletics 

Kenya's world record holders Noured- 
efine Morceii and Deniel Komen con- 
firmed yesterday they will take part in 
Monday's track meet at Sarajevo, the 
first mgor sports event to take place 
In the city since the war ended in Bosnte- 
Heaogjvfna. Ot&naosafthe Soldarity 
Meeting for Sarajevo say that Michael 
Johnson, the 200 and 400 metres world 
and Olympic champion, also wilt be 
amongthe 120-130 athletes in the ro- 
bust Ko9evo Ctymplc stadium akjrgwfih 
-the. Olympic high jump champion, 
Chades Austin. 

American football 

The ehteafio Bears beat the defending 
Super Bewl champions Dallas Cwrtoys, 
22-6, on Monday as Ernmltt 
Smilh. the CtwAxjys’ rutrirtg back, was 
taken off the field after suffering an ap- 
parent head or neck Injury In the last 
few minutes of the &me. 


CENTRAL DMSION 

i«- 

r mruon... - — — 

Stlaato— 

Chicago 

Onrfamti 

r auteugi . — 

■ western nvtSKm 


-74 65 .532 

-73 65 ,529 4 

-68 68 J500 

-£8 69 496 5 

-57 80 416 16 

.77 62 £4 

.75 62 347 t 

.71 - SS £11 a 
-58 77 430 17 


RACING RESULTS 



i I Li ri . i ^ 


tr'rrrX 



pjlllp Y.,. 





David Oone made a triumphant return 
from a four-montii absence caused by 
an aneutysm In hs rigtt shoulder; pitch- 
ing seven Ndess innings as fhe Newark 
\bnlees came wttian tvro outs of a conv- 
blned no-hitter in a 54) one-hit tfeto- 
ry ewer the OaWandAdfesics on Monday. 
AMSOCAN LEAGUE: Kansas Oty 2 Toronto 
tt Deoat 8 mae> WHta Sac & Mltewriw 

7 Oeiueiand 6; Ifew Ybifc Ybntees 5 OaMsnd 
0: ftttmesote 6 Terras 4; Boston 9 Seattle 8 
110 Imfttg&l; Baltimore 12 Cofltamto & 
NATIONAL LEAGUE Floods 4 Cheap CUDS 
3; U» Areptes 8 NawYoA Mbs 5; Monm- 
aJ 4 San fisndsco 3 111 Mn&; St UxJs 

8 Houston 7 (lOirvVhgsj; Cotoraoo 8 Pins- 
buGh 3; Oncmnau 7 Atlanta 6: San DJegrr 5 
iW«hal. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EASTERN MVISKM 

W L Pet CS 

NawVnfc— 77 60 -562 - 

Bantam .73 61 SB 4 

Mm 71 67 J>14 6>4 

Throats 83 75 457 IAVj 

Detroit 50 88 382 27Va 

central division 

Ctarelantf - HI SC .593 

Chfcagp 74 B 532 I 

Mfcwaata. 69 go 300 JUM» 

I— Ml 67 72 4S2 16 

NtaMsOtr 6< 75 460 18 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Tl— 77 60 .562 

Stadia, — I 71 66 -MS 6 

OaUwd -.66 74 .471 12U* 

CaUbnta 63 75 457 1414 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EA8TBW OMSKM 

Atlanta 84 53 .613 

Hoi Al tai 74 62 JS44 BVa 

Florida 67 71 486 X7"i 

NaarYorii 81 77 .442 23d» 

FNbtaMi 55 83 .399 JW* 


Bowls 

DOUBLE CCNfUmr ENGLISH WOMEN'S 
CHAW40NSMPS Onaatatfoa 8pa) IMplas 

ttMiatabOAHCfty ana County A McAneus) 
txotad Oy ana QuviX Ha*N23-ll; CMcte 
Eibnade U AmrOTarig) tt ParM, Swndan (0 
Wtadtey) 16-14; Swindon. Wesdeax 10 Hengni} 
txBaUocK Hbib IP total 16-15: Memorial Pam. 
Luton tACnatanrJan) at tartan. Mm (N Short 
186: Unco* PaA U Edsom « tota bowurti 
BaMsdaretNSatas) 18-7: Han* Part. Cock- 
aanuti (P Renta) bt rwmon (S Bnnon) 18 
8; M e aty , Yorte CM Russo® bt Farenam. 
Kamprita U Roberta) 18-14; Fto« Pfcree. Wor- 
mbg (W tort®) bi Dss. Narfofc [C PoUngBrO 
17-18. 

Boxing 

Steve Foster's World Boxing Organisa- 
tion ligJn-mrddtewelghT title against 
the American holder, Ronald Wrigit, has 
been called off becatse R36ter has sus- 
tained an elbow injury. The rest of the 
bn wl stfl take place on the same ngt, 
19 September, at the Betters Leisure 
Centre in Manchester, when the head- 
line contest win now be far the vacant 
IBF inter-continental super-feather- 
weight championship between Kel- 
ley's Peter Judsor and Dean Phillips of 
Wales. 

Cricket 

AravfedadeSI/rahftanunbeataicen- 
tLijfc his siwh m one-day cricket, to steer 
Sri Lanka to a comfortable six-wicket 
win over Zimbabwe in the Sinew World 
Series In Colombo yesterday. The win 
ensured the Wforld O43 winners finished 
top of the lea®* standings in the tour- 

natkm Umtted-overs tournament, wrth 
a maximum six pewits from three wins, 
and qualified for Saturday's final. 

ONCER WORLD SERB (CoioatooJ: Zknbta- 
m 227 fcr 5 tC Evan* BCno, A Cantata 54); 
SdLwfca228tar4 fADeSVuel27no}.SrtUn- 
kawoo ty stetadwts. 

FbotbaH 

Claus Lundekwam, a 23-year-old de- 
fender from SK Brann. has slgred a 
three-yaar contract wtth Southampton 
after moving from the Norwegan dub 
for £400,000. 

Chris Holland, Newcastle's England 
Under-21 mkffiekJa; has Joined Birm- 
Ir^ham City on a month's loan with a 
view fo a permanent move. 


Cambridge United have signed the Pe- 
terborough forward Scott MoGleish on 
a month's la an. 

Walsall have been told by a FbotbaH 
League tribunal they must pay Black- 
pool £60,000. plus another £20.000 
after 40 appearances, for 29-year-old 
forward Andy Watson. 

Terry variables has completed his first 
s^*ig since taking over as director of 
football at Portsmouth by securing the 
winger Andy Turner for £250,000 from 
his former dub, Tottenham. 

The Derby County deferater Wayne Sui- 
tor has joined Hereford United on a . 
month's loan. 

Middlesbrough have recalled their goal- 
keeper Ben Roberts from a loan spell 
at Bradford Oty. 

Rapid Vienna’s Triton Ivanov; the Bul- 
garian international defender; was yes- 
terday banned for ei#tt games after 
knocking out a Linz opponent with a 
punch In an Austrian leagje match on 


Motorcycling 

The former world champion, Tetsuya 
Hareda, Is going to ride with the Ital- 
ian team Apnlla in the 250cc dass of 
the 1997 Championship. The 26-year- 

oM Japanese said that a general agree- 
ment had been reached and that a 
contract would soon be signed. Hara- 
da would replace Max Bragg), who is ex- 
pected to compete In the5O0oc class 
next year vwth the newfyformed Benet- 
ton team. 

Rowiiti* 

Oxford have sigred Rene Mijndeis, the 
40-year-old Dutch gold medal-winning 
coach. In a bid to wrest the Boat Race 
from Cambridge after four successive 
defeats. Mijnders has transformed 
Dutch rcMihg In his 10 years as national 
coach, culminating in their men's eifftt 
victory at the Atlanta Olympics. 


Tennis 

Adriano Panatta, the Italian captain, yes- 
terday named an unchanged team for 
the Davis Cup lAferid Group semi-final 
with France ton 20-22 September. The 
line-up of Andrea Gaudenzi. Renzo 
Rirtan, D*gp Nargso and Stefano 
RsscosoA beat Russia and South Africa 
in earlier rounds in Ftome. 

US OPEN {New York) Men’s stages fourth 
rawfc I MUSTER IAUO U T ENQUJST (Sw> 7- 
6 82 AS 81; M CHANG (US) tit j Hlasek (Swu 
6-3 6-4 82; A AGASSI IPS) St D Wmn (US) 
4 6 6-2 6-3 6-4; J Sanches iSp) k A Boecrii 
JFr» 84 7-6 7-fc S WAfBSEVC (Don) M A 
Metfveon AJto) 6-4 36 83 7-6. Women's skv 
EWr fomth round: 5 GRAF rGeO tx A Koormto- 
«3 (RtA) 82 81 AMmtifaitaes Quarter-finris: 
Ft kfcQuOan and 0 MacF^ieraan (Ausi H H SUKD- 
VA Jnfl C SUK iCr H«rt 84 7«: M BOLLEGRAF 
(Nett)) end R LEACH iUSi M S Testud iFn and 
P KMny M&) tafutar: L RAYMOND and P GAL- 
BRAITH (US) biCVn item and B Talwi iSA) 
6-4 64. Bays' singles nret round: A Pwrnar 
IG8) bi J Krejci (Cz Pepi 7-582. i&ea&bcap- 
itBtJ- 


DAVE HADRELD 

Wigan's capiain, Andy Farrell, 
who will lead Great Britain on 
tour this autumn, has earned the 
top individual award of the sea- ' 
son as the Stones Man of Steel. 

Parrel] received his award at 
the annual dinner in Manches- 
ter last night, while three rep- 
resentatives of St Helens, 
Wigan's opponents in the Pre- 
miership final tills Sunday, also 
collected accolades. 

Bobbie Gouiding was voted 
Fans' Player of the Year. Keiron 
Cunningham. Young Player of 
the Year, and Shaun McRae. 
Coach of the Year, after guid- 
ing Saints to a Challenge Cup 
and Championship double in his ' 
fust season in charge. 

Robbie Paul of the Bradford 
Bulls is the Stones Super ' 
League Player of the Year, 
based on the votes of his fellow ' 
professionals, with Nathan i 
McAvoy of Salford and Hull j 
KR’s Papua New Guinean ' 
scrum-half, Stanley Gene, win- < 
ning the equivalent awards for 
the First and Second Divisions. 

The Bradford hooker, James 
Lowes, and St Helens’ centre. 
Alan Hunte, have been called 
up as the fust two reinforce- 
ments for Great Britain's tour 
of the southern hemisphere, 
which begins later this month. 

Lowes and Hunte are direct 
replacements for Lee Jackson 
and Gary Connolly, both of 
whom are being prevented from 
touring by their contracts with 
the Australian Rugby League. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 

10,000 

:•?. j.* 

The pounds thart-. London 
Broncos !wt 

season playing rugby league 
at The Vaftey CMirnorr Adi- 
letjc’s football ground in 
south London. Broncos will 
play at a different venue next 
season. 


TODAYS FIXTURES 


PREMESSMP AND FKST OMStON SU8 
PEK80NS: F BenaB [Souifompwol 3 match- 
es tiOTs 7 Sen; N Poanon MkMtatnou0)) 1 
ii ug r) fti »ii7ScaCLDtaD|P>roreiy)3«naa)- 
««tiom7Seai;caD»ttan(CwertjyiamBBft- 
be from 12 Sew M Baroti (Shoff UBI) 1 mstOl 
tarn 4 seoc B MtaiM (Rnianp 1 no* tan 
7 Sox; Titan* fliaon) 3 rnMctastan 10 SopL 
TUESDAY’S UTE RE8UU9-. FA Carting Pre- 
Dtaratep: Shefltekf ItaMesday 2 (Humphreys 
25,Boaei5nitaEtarl0ta)ri»26LQMVta» 
ta> Ccnfcmnen: HadnastonO Nortstah 0: »t 
dnrnvnaw 1 Starytnfee a.- Sreroraas 2 WeNr* 
t Awn tatanon msMnatftaFM DMNob: 
CrystU Patsoa 0 West Htm 0; (More UM 4 QHt 
0: Ttxtenftam 2 BrtsrX City 1 - Pondn* Lao(ua 
Promta P M Nta BWChurn 1 Ureqreoi 0. Dr 
MnrtaM laaftre Prorota OkMoro ItaOBsm 
Qty2 Bunsn 1. iWBota U»e«n Prontar DC 
vWok Emley 2 Hyta UU 4. French Lw 0 m: 
tares 2 fftVonau 42. SSI Lyon 2 (CMt£a 17, 
Deptae 72). SpanWiURpin: Espamtf 2 (fen- 
oc 16. Ou6dnc 40 pen) Sporong G«on 3 IV*- 
imp 57, Vrtoeco BO, Bs n0> SO). 

Golf 

RAIL OASStC CSpHngOokt. UBoob; par 73) 
FWtaroond CCMK 202 M McGann 69 66 
68 Aron on tf» tNrdhole otplay<fi); L Dewes 
68 68 66; B WMeltad 68 6BBa 203TKe«** 
66 6860. 204CMaoftew67 7067; CJoftn- 
GOn 67 68 68; BeTsy Kinge7 67 70. 205 H 
Kohsya&fc 66 70 69; L Keen 68 67 70: P 
BraOey 67 68 70; M H rase 66 66 71.206 
B Uicha 67 69 70. 207 S Wamfi 70 71 66; 
S Hamlin 67 71 60; K Tschettsr 63 75 69. 
208 D Ammaccapane SB 72 68: P Wn&X 71 
66 69: A Ftmey 68 71 69: S TWmas 71 67 
70; L Psari Suffi 68 70 70; K Wares 71 GS 
72. 

■ ■ — 

nOCKey 


Football 

7.30 unless state* 

WORLD CUP GROUP SIX 
Fwo« Island* v Spain (S45) 

1 st Smgukartt stadium, Tottirt 
FA CWUNQ PREWERSHIP 

Areata! v Chdm (745) 

BtaMtan V LSM* (7-45) - 

Con imt ry v Uvorpool ( 7 j 5 j 

Dartjyv MaachOBtsr Utt (745) 

Ewrtoa v Aston VSta (745) ..—.,, 

taddtachrm^ivWaot Ham (7^45) 

Soathamptoa v NottfnStare Raraot — w— 

SuMterttad v NawossUa (7.45) 

Vtabtedon y TMtBBham (74B) 

COCA-COLA CUP 

FIRST ROUND SECOND IEB 

Btataatam n) v srigtrtta ID) (7.45) 

Bristol Rowan (0) v UAon 13) 

Layton Orient (0) v P or tsmouth (7i (745) 

Nonucfa II) w Oxford Utd (1) (745) 

Wolro* fO> w StaHlon (2) (745) 

SCOTTISH COCA-COLA CUP 
THRD ROUND 

Aloa vCettic 

tot RthB Path, Gtagreu 

DuntarolM v St Mbron — ■ 

I t WJWI * Ayr {7 AS) — 


FA CUP PreMuy rounrf replays; Ffewrlee 
w St Heters (7 45); Consatt v AFwick; Fareley 

Ceacv)fet6a«Md^Qj«floraM9ivU»4h;Bad- 
•Mh MW v Haworth Cl: ftotatgen Mari vlW»- 
oatay Town; Paget Rangare v Baaarerth: 
(tsuneb vtarenhoe 1745); Ftactaa® Haath v 
Eifeaare |745): Rareham v Itaon^wm (7.45). 
UW80ND LEAGUE (War Divtalore Altre- 
ton u Etuxmn; Behop AuchrexJ v Hyih Spar- 
tans Wnstortl uw v Knowstoy- Ftat Dhitaom 
Bratttoro Park Avenue v Hanogare Town. 



ras LEAGUE GuarfHan insurance Cup pro- 
Onhniy roroul repiay: Hariow v Leattterhead. 
HUQWTION BREHBn'N0R7HERN t£4SUE 
Flrat DtririoK BodUnoonTereen v SiocHnn; 
Oatum v WiRDy: Wnbriam v SMdon. 
NDffiM WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE First ZH- 
ririon: Cttnaroa v Gtesop North End. 
NORTISViCOlMTES EAST LEAGUE Planner 
DWrion: SaBy v Matey. 

LEAGUE OF WALES; Caarews ir Uatsantflrad; 
C a rmanhenv Ton Panne; CwnaeaB^vPonh- 
rrados rarefy Oorrch'sCksyNcwndc Cwm- 
bran v Barry. 


ULSTER CUP StaMteris: Oftonwlte v Cru- 
eadere (ar Trio Oat Bettsst)- 
PONTMS LEAGUE Promta DMsJon; Bolton 
vOttnm (7JM. Socood DnMm: Buffita v 
Manchester Ciry (7. 15 k Hufl Oty v Bartad City 
(7 JO); Manstad v Ctaaie r7.0); Rfflhwham v 
Wietom Stockport v Grimshy (6.45). 
Third DMatac Daihngion v Buy (7.0): Don- 
caster v Rochdale (7.0); Uncoln v Chester (7 XU; 
Scaihoioi«t rWpn (7U)i:WMssii v Cnoster- 
Seid 17.01. 

AVON HSURANCC COMBMATION Fret D>- 
vtaoK Caniff v Nonwch: Oaten v ftyremouih 
(2.0); Ipswich V Watford (ol Buy Town); 
Swansea v MfetaB 17.0). 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE First Division: 
ttne* v teatfi (7Di; RriQfntt v tariff (735}. 

Speedway 

PRBMER LEAGUE: Hul v Eaton (7.30); 
Pooie v Ipswicri (730). 

Other sports 

SNOOAEft Gefi7» Opta Ata flMaWyrig (N«- 

breck Castle, Blackpool). 


WEEKEND FIXTURES AND POOLS FORECAST 



(Dmnarfc) Pod B: Germany 2 Italy 1; Spain 
6 Denmark L 


This week 

arate pane) (betow right). 

BAGNO (Flat Meetings in Capitals); ID- 
SSmionOtii Club £12 (accompanied 

£A (inc £4 par cart. ( 2 . 201 - 70RK. C<^ 
w aand £18 (16-25 year-olds fllJ. »- 
{uSfClft SB«r Ring £5 (OAW £2.501- 

Course Enctosure £3 (OAft LLM- ^1°^ 
r^uBtrsi Abbot; TsttetsaBs £8.50; Course 
under-lSs 

lajrnin; SaSsbuw- Membars £12.50; fet- 
teSmS* £?; Coursa EnelMura « 


gSgr^^TsSda8(lM5 


agJgJgg gjgsS 

ssssssg^g 

TS-«ar-o)ds £81;S4varWng£5.Aocom- 

taiLauia Dawas wB be fte *r ^ 8 sour® 

SiSv3ir«d Oounby £»*■ 

sa*sSSs3®s 

Sun^r v Nwthampw^iraj^^ 


tematjonai X) (Scartxjrou^tf. 

fiOLFS FM*r. Scottish Santa* Opan {«>■ 

srUeon, ro Sunday). 

SPEESNWri. TbsasooMT. Fnrrder Lm <H|c 
10*00 V Ht*. M«»Mbro^TVtong^^ 

SSssSasssVS 

Arena Essat 

This weekend 

Saturday 

cricket: NatWest TToph y ^)- 

ssafBsasrfsss 

<Sc*xn'&'- 


Wembtey Arena 




pCTtereto frte • ; 




■ : r.-.: v. • • • . 

jAni^cBrT,Sda,^^s 


poanAlL See sffiarBte panel tryro- 
18*87 UNKTte CtMBff cu» cnempiorehlp: 

Sftari^sQaMcCojaTour- 


55SS SBM 1 

gSS&ita*r— 

SsBasB8gffl£ aag^g 

SPEHJWAY: Promta 
arehsvBeteVfoe.CQf 
ton V Srtmgourw 
C0«U £4. (2-20). Esse*. Ca fe" 

Swffl»nvP«BDon» 


Bur0*y Ho^e TtfSte. 

Sunday 

HUOBYUWOtiCfoiiaffC^nawP^ 

Wasps v Saracens 


ScoQBITiwWJrsvu® 1 . - , 

SaffOSSSoM TM; NoWlfr 


a riB_rrBpft »n 

hMTEfiH v laiceB«**e fftall -MW 

Somerset v Dfflhyrfjire riktap nJ: y 

f^rt ia notonsl^B (to rosters iw/i war- 

■S^ssaass 

CtafcaCKTbrisWrovHoland&aitanHtfr). 

miESTOUMSM: Bwsfejr Horse That 
hoi o bSPOR T. mo Trader me Towing ter 
ChanjOTship (Dartlngron Part). 
BASKETBALL Sarabory*s CtasscCciP Tolt- 
namert (4^0). 

SpegWWft Promta Ufr ScattbMpn- 

anire v BSte Vde. Confriwea taapro: a» 

mn v Sitnn^xxanB: Eawtwme v Arena 
CtuGfengc: 

Swndon w Petetborou^). 

Next week 

SSSSSSOSSSSb 

SaSSSsAs 

SSs=ss 


«*|ybMh : «ird0nea 


itA'OB a* iiak«^jywogofea(i 


X ?^xr. ^ 

Wort United v Wolves; PutVaievMan- 
cftaelrC«;MaU UntBdvBMMOK 
Wbst Bronwfch ABmn v Reeding. Second 
DhWsn; Brontlort v Plymouth Aata] »te- 
tarfowfSvQnniernoutfeBuRTieyvBack- 
pod; Crowe Ataenrta v Burr, Unon Tom v 
OTin^am; Noes Couray V Vtet&fo; P^»- 
bonx^i tWted v MftMaS; Fteston NE vVbrk 
OwRoitahan vChastEftiett Sfeewbury 
sBrtssrt Oty; Stockport County vWres- 

han; WateaB vwycombe Wsotfarers, Tlirt 
OMstac Colchester United v Brighton; 
DafirwnvWtenAiNetjc; Exeter Ctyvful- 
rtaffi;Ttertepooi v Carfete: Uncoin v Hull; 
htotifiad v Bamm; ttorthaiTiann 'town v Lay- 
ion Onsnt Boehdtfa v ChestBr CfocScar- 
boroud) v Doncaster Rovers; Scuntixsoe 
UnaedvCarrt!i1dgp:S«0nBflBvHenloidlWt- 
ad; Tbnjuay United v Caraff Cdy. 

CWCRER Monday: Brio HafflTra phy fita fc 
UieesBrtka V Dutwm (UskotaH. ToaadBf. 
Teddy B*tnr Trophy iSc&bcmugV. 

1ENMS: Moedar- ATP Tour evert (Boime- 
moufftf- 

SPESJWAV; Monday: Premier iMgtat 
Raader Laegie: RaafogyStOftefo. Spaed- 
ndW Star Cup G ta tta fina l M c o hdiegBt- 

ater 148) vSnWbi m- flaartar ftiai replay 
ftatiap Worwrtwripton v Befle Vue. 
RAON6: Monday: BAT)* Out) £12; Taow- 
aafc £8; Sttier Ring £4; Causa £2. 114S). 


SOOTHWEU: Club £12: Tsuersals £6 «0HP 
members of course's Diamond CX* £4. ac- 
comperied under- 16s Dee). 12.0). Daeacfey: 
LEICESTER; Oub £12: TattareaSs £ft Sfter 
R»g £4. taccomoareed under- IBs flee). 
(2.15). LMOHEUk Mamwsre £13, lacer- 
safis £9; Silver Ring £5. [2.0). 

Plan ahead 

Trie 1997 Flora Marathon takes place 
on Sunday 13 April. While the race will 
olxoousJy nrt take itooe until next year, 
incfividuals wishing to compee will 
have to submit applications before the 
end of the year. 

Alter the excitement of an unparalleled 
summer of sport, including tte Olympic 
Games in Atlanta, Oi&nlsers are ex- 
pecting a record number of applications 
for the 1997 race. Mere than 26,000 
runners will make their way across the 
26.2 mile course for an ultimate chal- 
lenge of physk^ftreas and mental tor- 
titude. The 1996 Flora Marathon was 
the most successful event to the 16- 
year history of the marathon; La Mc- 
Coigan won the women's race. Diortco 
Caron completed a hat-trick of victo- 
ries and millions of pouids were rased 
for charity: 

AH entries for the 1997 Rora London 
Marathon wiD be entered Into the race 
Uatot and successful applicants wiU be 
notified in early December. 

Entry rams an be cofeoed fm sctoMd 
sports shops Slew UK. The farm fcpub- 
flshedeM3usl«VinAta«t»ftte^ar7aw 
free moffdne putrisfred tv the flora tendon 
Morotfian. 

A oapyof As ** auanvoafy be 

ssnt u amone wf» Jw appBad to ran tfie 
racefoihepB«fte)e8(S.W3MfuaSirirfh 
flg d Bpoly can pWf up a oonr from m&r 

soons shops thnxafKUSrtBdT. Enayfsprted 

ar £31. tt .7 tor jailor competitors and £17 
tor aftaaoxt dub memfies. Telephone the 
Maraffion/ie**»orJ01925<17744far)cre' 

neares! entry form stodcsi and sdrSHonar *► 
itimrerton. 

Compiled by Affster Morgan 


FA Carling Premiership 

1 Aston VBa v Arsenal ___ — 1 

2 Leerb v Mandrestar United 2 

3 Lworpool v Southampton J 

4 Mrtfesbnxg) v Cowry 1 

5 NoOri0iarn fared, v Leicester X 

eShettadWecariaEdayvChereea X 

7 Tottenham vNewcastfe X 

6 Wenttedon v Everton — —X 

Playing Surfay.Sutartjndv West Ham. Ptay- 
rid M«tay: BacWwm » Derby. 

NatkMWidre Football Lsagtra 
First DfvMoa 

9 Bradford cuy v tenMdt X 

10 Grnqby v S mn don — —2 

11 Ipearit » HuddentMd — — 1 

12 MenehesrerCfly * Bamstey X 

13 Okriem v ShetfleU Uld X 

14 Portsmouth v ton Vrie 1 

1SQPR vWettBromwKti 1 

16 Southend v Bolton 2 

17 Stri* eOystri Palace Jt 

IBTrsntnemvBhmnOam 2 

ItaylBgRMvViUwvOretaLPIaiybMSUv 
day: Reeding v (Wort Urtwt 


Second Kristen 

IS BackpoO V wafean X 

20 Boumemouih v Crewe X 

21 BWol Oiy w Preston X 

22 Buy v Rothemam 1 

23 OiesterlWd v Brentford .... 1 

24 GMn0«n v Bumtey 1 

23 Mtaafl V Bristol Rows 1 

26 Plymouth v Notts County 1 

Z7 Wteftsd v sncfcpon - * 

28 Wtetfiam v PSiertMrau&i .... — 1 

29 Wycombe v Luton - — 1 

30 Vorkv Shrewsbury — - 1 

IMnfl M v toi ure 

31 Barnet v Northampton — 1 

32 Br&Son * Sco>bOrou&i —J- 

33 Camtreta UrdvTonjuay 1 

34C«*«TvE*rtBC * 

35 Cams* v Swareaa.- 1 

38 Chester vUnco ri.. 1 

37 Dtncasderv MansfleM 1 

38 RAamv Colchester — — X 

39 Hereford v Hretlepooi - — 1 

Atap)tytnc(nottaf»a»nnt7 H4v 

Layron Onwc v Dartngon; Wif^n * Scmvncrpo- 


BrUT* Scottish League 
Premier Mvftioe 

40 Cat* v Hibernian -J 

41 Hearts v Dundee UM — J 

42 Kmamock * Dunfermline 4 

43 Moihenrea » Ranflars -X 

44 Ranh Rows r Aoetdeet 1 z 

First Division 

45 CMttbark » SI Mmen X 

46 Cuvlee v ■» 

47 Mow v Essr Rfe—. J 

48 St Johnson© v Rarer* ■* 

49 Snrenfiw Faflo* -. --it;- 1 

Ata riwta (not op eeta*# S*“™ “S™ 01 * 
Berkitft'Ran^ni * Queen rt thn South: Ct/Ce v 
Dumtartorc uwngenw Bibwi. Srenhawnua 
v A«-. Stranraer « Hamrtta. TNrt Dhtaomtadn 

• Queen’s tote East SUrtrg it totw; Mcrtroses 
Mwaih: HossCoutay* AB«l 
ft*drotaSneffiteWed>Che «a.ata »gWr 
rttomntttwi'r<bihesgr.airirate wrPate* . 
Fta taaw* Man Uneett Ewan. Boton. Rar^srs. 

S: Mnen. _ 

Tan ftomros inWKriLteOrig^PwieftMari- 
cfteuwOiy. BadiBOOl. np«ioi«h. BamaL Carta-. 
Cade. Hearts. »*«■ 


1 esdependent 

PLAY FORMULA 1 
DREAM TEAM 



5 \Rothm3n 


See tomorrow's Independent for details on 
how to register for the Italian Grand Prix 
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PHILIPS 

Sjs& h&f. 


T oday we publish the latest results in 
our Independent Fantasy Football game, 
^ J u ^ p0rte ^ ^ Philips Energy Saver 

Listed below you will find two scores. The Week 
3 (Wk 3 ) column shows all points scored in match- 
es played between Monday 26 August - Sunday 1 
September inclusive. The Overall (Ov) column 
shows the total amount of points scored in all 
matches played from Saturday 17 August - 
Sunday 1 September. 

A league of the top scoring Independent 
Fantasy Football managers wiS be published 
weekly after the close of the registration period, 
when all entries have been received. 

If you have not yet registered or if you would like 
to pick a new team, then it’s not too late. See 
below for details on how to enter and how you 
could win tickets to the ‘98 World Cup or quali- 
fying games. 

PRIZES 

The overall winner ai ihe end of the season nill be the entrant 
who has accrued more points than any other Independent 
Fantasy Football team in that time. Win the ultimate prize - 
a trip to the 199S World Cup in France. The winner, plus 
companion, w ill see all the action of a quarter-final and a 
semi-final of their choice, plus the final. In addition, the 
highest scoring team each month wifi win a pair of tickets lo 
one of England's World Cup qualify ing games at Wembley'. 

HOW TO ENTER 

Using your football knowledge decide your team formation 
from the following four options: 

FORMATION A. 4-4-2 

4 Defenders, 4 Midfielders. 2 Strikers 
FORMATION B. 4-3-3 
4 Defenders 3 Midfielders. 3 Strikers 
FORMATION C. 5-3-2 
5 Defenders. 3 Midfielders. 2 Strikers 
FORMATION D. 3-5-2 
3 Defenders. 5 Midfielders. 2 Strikers 

You are free lo enter as many teams as you wish, allowing you 
to try out more than one tactical formation, but each team must 
be made as a separate entry via a separate telephone call. 

Once you have chosen your formation, select your team of 10 
players to fit your chosen option, plus one goalkeeper and one 
manager from the list below. Players can only play in the posi- 
tions that they are listed under and the (cam s total value must 
not exceed £40 million. Remember to gh e your team a name. 



Use our Team Selection form above right, to make a note of 
your team’s details, then dial our registration hotline to regis- 
ter. Where possible, please try to use a tone telephone, although 
a traditional pulse telephone can be used if necessary'. Make sure 
you follow the instructions on the phoneline carefully. At the 
end of your call you will be given your own special PCM num- 
ber. which you must keep safe. It can be added to your Team 
Selection form. 

HOW TO SCORE 

Every lime one of your players scores a goal you will be award- 
ed four points. Four points will also be awarded for goalkeep- 
ers and defenders whose team have kept a dean sheet during a 
match. If a player scores the winning goal. i.e. if there is a one- 
goal difference in the scoreline, the player scoring the final goal 
for the winning team is awarded one bonus point in addition to 
the standard four points awarded for that goal. Each successful 
assist (a pass that, in the opinion of our team of expens, leads 


directly to a goal) will give a player three points. The opin- 
ion of our experts on this matter is final Each player selected 
and starting a game will be awarded one point. 

Players lose one point for a yellow card and three for a 
red card. Own goals, either scored or conceded, do not count 
for scoring purposes. 

The Premiership manager that you choose » ill bs award- 
ed three points if their real-life team win. one point if they 
draw and no points if they lose. 

Results will be published in The Independent every 
Wednesday for all games played from the previous Monday 
to Sunday inclusive. They will also appear the following Sun- 
day. in the Independent on Sunday. 

If your player or manager has been injured or transferred 
out of the Premiership, there will be the chance to update 
your team in our transfer period, which will be announced 
soon. Please read the Rules and Conditions carefully before 
making your call 


mm, 


pp 


5536,'^ Jg » V 

i 


Code Value 


Goalkeeper 
Defender I 
Defender 2 
Defender 3 
Defender 4 ” " 
Defenders - " 

Midfielders 
Striker! 
Striker 1~ 
Striker! 
Manager 

pin no. nr 

Team Name: 


Total £ 


cm 


POINT SCORES: 

4 points for a goal * 4 points foragoaDceeperjdefender 
clean sheet ■ 3 points fora successful assist ■ 1 point 
when a player is selected and plays ■ 1 point far a win- 
ning goal ■ 3 points for a manager win, J point fora 
draw ■ Lose 1 point for a yellow card ■ Lose 3 points 
for a red card 


Register today, call: 

UK 0891-252-244 (tone) 
UK 0891-252-234 (pulse) 

Republic of Ireland: 1550 131 553 


UK «-ntu cose 39p per minute cheap rate and 49p at all other times. 
Republic oT Ireland caOs cost 58p per minute including VAT at all limes. 
Mana ma call length 6-5 minutes. 


Team Market and Scores 


Wk 3 Ov <£m) 


GOALKEEPERS 


3« fl Seaman 

303 Bomrch 

304 Flowers 

305 Kharin 
30b Hitchcock 
30“ Ogrizovk 
303 Filan 
309 Southall 
330 Manyn 
333 Jama 

335 t\wle 

336 HonJi 

337 Schmeicbel 

338 Wakh 

339 Srnkck 

340 Hislop 

343 Cross] cv 

344 Wright 

345 Bcasjnl 

346 Pressman 

347 Cotou 

348 Walker 

349 Mildosko 
550 Sullivan 


Dixon 

Wimciburn 

Bould 

Adams 

Kccnvn 

Staunton 

Southgate 

McGrath 

Ehteeu 

Wright 

Tiler 

Berg 

LeSaux 

Coleman 

Hendiy 

Kenna 

Du berry 

Betrescu 

Phelan 

Lebeouf 

Sinclair 

Minto 

Daisfa 

Shaw 

Burrows ■ 

Stinac 
Powell (C) 



0 

3 

CHE 

0 

15 

CHE 

a 

0 

COV 

0 

1 

cov 

it 

0 

EVE 

0 

10 

LEE 

5 

7 

LIV- 

0 

11 

LEI 

0 

0 

DER 

£' 

3 

MU 

0 

6 

MID 

0 

0 

NEW- 

0 

6 

NEW 

l> 

1 

NOT 

0 

7 

NOT 

0 

0 

SOT 

0 

7 

SW 

0 . 

n 

SUN 

0 

u 

TOT 

0 

u 

WH 

0 

3 

WIM 

l : 

3 

FEEDERS 


ARS 

0:..-. 

~n 

ARS. 

.. 0 : 

13 

ARS 

0 

10 

ARS 

o 

0 • 

ARS.. 

o -L 

11 

, AV 

0 . . 

. ir 

- AV„ 

0 

16 

AV- 

- .0, 

0 

AV 

0 ~ 

Hi- 

AV 

0 

ll 

AV 

0 

0 


CODE TL43TER 

TEAM 

POINTS 
Wk3 Ov 

VALUE 

<£m) 

453 

Unswonh 

EVE 

0 

14 

3.0 

459 

Horagct 

EVE 

(1 

0 

■» * 
•*— 

46l» 

Hinchriifle 

EVE 

0 

13 

1.9 

463 

Johsan 

LEE 

5 

7 

2.7 

464 

Kelly 

LEE 

5 

7 

3.6 

465 

Wciberall 

LEE 

5 

7 

3.5 

466 

Dorigo 

LEE 

0 

0 

32 

467 

Pemberton 

LEE 

0 

0 

12 

468 

Walsh 

LEI 

0 

6 

2.2 

469 

Grayson 

LEI 

0 

7 

ii 

470 

Whitlow 

LEI 

0 

7 

1.2 

473 

Watts 

LET 

0 

7 

1.6 

474 

Babb 

UV 

0 

11 

3.7 

475 

Jones (R) 

UV 

0 

0 

2.7 

47b 

Wright 

UV 

0 

10 

13 

477 

Ruddock 

LTV 

0 

0 

3.0 

478 

Scales 

LTV 

0 

0 

4.4 

479 

Harkness 

UV 

0 

0 


480 

Neville (G) 

' MU 

0 

1 

3.7 

483 

Neville (P) 

MU 

0 

7 

3.7 

484 

Irwin 

. MU 

0 

11 

4.1 

485 

P&Kister 

MU 

0 

7 

4.9 

486 

May 

MU 

0 

7 

3.0 

487 

Vfckcrs 

• MID 

0 

3 

22 

488 

Pearson 

MID 

0 

-2 

2.2 

489 

Wl^te 

MID 

0 

1 

22 

■490 

Go* 

MID 

0 

5 

25. 

493 

ABrert 

NEW 

0 

5 

•• "il 

494 

Howey '. 

"new 

0 

7 

.' in 

495. 

Peacock _ . 

• n£w 

0 

0. 

. M 

496 

Barton 

NEW 

0 

6 • 

■ ~?3 


'~~3- — h9“ 
0 3.0 


Beresford 
Cpopcr’'^ 
Cbettle 
Jerfcaa; ' - 
;TyttkT 
Pearce 
Monkou 
Dodd 
Benati 
Charlton 
Nolan 
Arfacrtrtt 
Vfalfcer 
.Stetaaovk 



3.0 

Melville 

SDN 

0 

10 

r o — l.T 

536 . Kubicka 

SUN 

0 

10 

v,; is 

4.4 

537.. ’ BaU 

SUN 

0 

10 


. 538: Campbell 

TOT 

0 

11 


'539^ Caldetwood 

TOT . 

0. 

10 

: iii: 

2.7 

540.' Austin 

TOT 

0 . 

0 

, 2 . 22 

542 Edinburgh 

TOT 

0- • 

10 

• ir 

22 

544- 7 Mabbutt 

TOT 

0 

5 

1 

33 

545 j Dicks 

WH 

0 ‘ 

8 


is 

S& Bffic 

WH 

o 

2 

tr— 

-^47 Rieper 

WH 

0 

7 

10 

3.0 

548 HaU 

WH 

0 

0 

5 

17 

549 Bowen 

WH 

0 

1 


Pearce 

Reeves 

Thorn 

Thatcher 


W1M 0 
WtM 0 
WIM 0 
WIM 0 


MIDFIELDERS 


Meison 

Platt 

Park) nr 

Helder 

Halier 

"By lor 

Townsend 

Draper 

Donis 

Wikax_ 

Ripfey ~ . 

Sherwood - 

Flfteroft 

Guffit .. 

Di Matteo.’. 

Wise 

Newton' 

Peacock.. 

Saiako 

Teifer 


S 

Ov 

VALUE 

(£m) 

CODE PLVYER 

TEAM 

POINTS 

TVk3 Of 

VALUE 

(£m> 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

0 

i ? 

686 

Qark 

NEW 

0 

2 

3.0 

855 

fowler 

uv 

0 

IS 

6S7 

Woan 

NOT 

0 

3 

3.4 

S56 

Ctoidge 

lei 

0 

L8 

688 

Bart-WlQiams 

NOT 

0 

3 

3.6 

857 

Heskey 

LH 

1 

2.7 

689 

Stcme 

NOT 

0 

1 

5.0 

858 

Robins 

LEI 



690 

GemmlU 

NOT 

0 

1 

3J) 

859 

Cantona ■ 

; MU 



693 

Parker 

LEI 

0 

1 

25 

860 

Sdules 

MU 

T 

4.4 

694 

Taylor 

LEI 

0 

6 

1.6 

863 

Cote 

MU 

0 

4A 

695 

Izzett 

LEJ 

0 

2 

21 

864 

iTortrrft 

MID 

3 

14 

696 

Waddle 

SW 

0 

0 

• 27 

865 

RavanelE • 

MID 

1 

3.7 

697 

Blinker 

SW 

0 

8 

12 

866 

Banriby 

MID 

i 

1-5 

698 

JODCS 

SW 

0 

0 

2 JO 

867 

Beardsley 

. NEW 

5 

IS 

699 

Hyde 

SW 

0 

7 

IS 

868 

AspdOa 

' NEW 


3.1 

700 

Magtitcm 

SOT 

0 

3 

- 14 

869 

Ferdinand 

NEW 

3 

4.1 

703 

Venison 

SOT 

0 . 

-1 

27 

870 

Saunders 

NCT 

3 

3.0 

704 

Heaney 

SOT 

0 

• 7 

22 

873 

Rny 

.. Not 

0 

3.7 

705 

Gray 

SUN 

p 

7 

3J0 

874 

Campbell 

NOT 

3" 

— jjjr 

*706 

Rae' 1 

sow-- 

TLT 

r U.'.' 

*7 .27 . 

fc-m^rpkxxtii . 

SW 

2, 

• 1;3 A 

.707 

Agncw 

SUN ' 

:o L '. ? 


£ W 

A-OT^' , VlBrst 

. SW 



708 

■^Auderton 

TOT ; 


7 .3 


m? 

Bight 

SW 


POINTS VALUE 
Wk3 Ov (£m) 


CHE ' 1 . ; 0 

CHE •'••• Ct 


Newton CHE • 0 0>' 

Peacock. CHE — JI 0J."L\ 

Saiako COV 0 3 

Teifer COV 0 2 

: 'Richardson COV 0 I 

McAllister COV 0_ 6 

de»--.- . -;- r ; COV. T -q v.^ .3^- 
' Stajwdb *\ DER 
‘ Atanerric ; DER” - 1 " 

Van Der'Laan XDER_.- >0 " ’i M 
EhbreU ^ -’' EVE 0 2 

Kaucbelskis EVE 0 b . 

Parkinson EVE 0 2 

Stuart EVE 0 3 

Grant ^rr^.- .... EVE-. 0 - . : 2 .... 

' CEE I . - 10 : " 

VfcBace'’' - ‘'LEE 1 0 . . 0 '~ _ 

Palmer ; — LEE * i~ -7 \ * 2 

' . Bathes ‘i.\- >' UV _CtL - l-.j 
'RjtdVnkpn.-J : .>. L2V * 0 

Md^mmaa: . UV ■■ 0 

McAteer’ UV 0 6 ' 

Thomas LTV 0 3 

Gigg? MU 0 2 

Beckham MU 0 10 

Keane MU 0 ' 4 

Butt MU 0 5 

Sharpe LEE 5 7 

Juninho MID 0 '7 

Emerson MID 0 3 

FGgnetl MID 0 0 - 

Moore MID 0 1 • 

Lee . NEW 0 3 

Batty NEW 0 7 

Gillespie NEW 0 2 

Ginola NEW Q 3 


Fa* • 
Howells 

Simon. 

WaCamson - 


■; 2 3Xt- 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 

l [Centric* made 

/tndapcmfciii oo Sunday naitsw h»m»Jl 

sataflESSi- 

/IndepcndeoionSnnday. 

A. Entnc* murt aHOpriac 1 1 ph^aeandmic 




heen assigned a EcuonaJ transfer value by 
our experts which rvpresem anient Abili- 
ty. Then will be no corrcspondcMC retai- 
lor lo players or their Bcucmal vsh» 

5. independent Fantasy Football remjtsare 
calculated on ah matches in the FA Carting 

p rc niicrthip.ft«mx^-J^d»^a^OrtIing 

■o the «wmg gviem described in Tw a* 

feto'thn e«ni tf»i a goalkeeper w a de- 
lender is substituted, me ptayermbshrui; 
wt nj>d the suludmic arc both Ocemm 
in tow plowd in the 
question. Thereftw, if « a c * an 


a«t both niayerx shall be atafcted. 

7. Tto ovwall prize ol the IVSWodiOip 
trip will eo m ito team whose total fare 
f n i .i i t L itru of any other tea m owe the 

whole season. If there is a he. a shafts draw 

will take place. _ . J , 

BL One pan ct rickos in see Eiuiand pfay.al 
VUembte; wffl he warded to w 
wine teantl points cased Hat of mj ott- 
ct i m n ^fyr faring jwiy mopA. Tba mamD 
■arc Mon* I: I7^9Sto22«M»Mon*Z- 
2MJWM to 27/HW6 M«Uh X 2S/KW6 W 
24/1 U96 Month 4; 25/IW6 to ZZ 
Mon* 5; 23flZ% to 19/0U97 Mon* & 


2W1N7 to atom Mon* 7: 2440.47 m 
1MW97 Mm* ft 17fflW7 k>3»DW. In the 
MHKofa lie Dangle *nw wifl ufci: (4xc. 
ROnh'fi^CariingftCTnraljiprtBWwap- 
I*. IT a pUycr is tnub-rred «rt at the l*re- 
mW League or it uaaMc lo play Tor any 
other rcsoB, *at Nmvr win am icon vhh- 
-oi *6 game horn Ifui poini on until he re- 
sumes playing in the Premier League, 
m All pomes wervri dwwg all Premiership 
Q]Stdic>co(Bit (owardslbe umcay tcao'sjo- 
td asoie for the oaoa and the firm lop pros. 
No cup inlanrkau] matches cDani. 

11, Team wJeclMjnt once made, canncs be 


altered uni it time as a trawler list may 

totwhfc*dmoonac ai onwi*Ewt»yR»l» 
ball Then.- » no limn to the somber of cit- 
Irws any person or ftpusc/roid may make bv 
individual entry. One PIN dahn minter will 
he Iwied far each valid team reparation. 
You ms keep your PIN daim number sifc. 
1 loosing date for entries is 5pm. L) Sep- 
lemhcr I'Wti. 

D. The campcriiiun is open to residents of 
Uw UK and Republic al iKtaoU ooif. Eo ■ 
trams under IS mus be obk; to provide writ- 
ten pcnnipjon from parent or pmnltan if 
requested and ask perm tea an Erotn the per- 


Irrbm&cesai .. - A.'.lu 

Hughes WH 0 

Maacur WH 0 

Bishop WH 0 

Jones WIM 

-- .Earle, ,-. ..WIM L : 

■:.*n ties’' - :V»W 

. ^.-;’wiM &■; 

y - striker^ 

Bergkmnp VRS ‘ Q 

Wrig^r' A RS Q 

Haiison AR5 0 

. Ytorim^ - r ,. ... -. AV 

; MIkaevjc. AV : . _ _ 4}' 

■ Johnsrid i:' ' AV-' vOj 

JoadfeVVyV JOf T -O.v 
SheaPer 1 ;;' NEW 
Sutton'- - .• . BLA : . m -y-' 

Vial d-~- : -'... : . CHE 
Hughes “CHE 0 

Spencer CHE 0 

Dublin COV 0 

Whelan COV 0 

Ndlovu COV 0 

Gubbiadini . DER 0 

Ward DER 0 

Stunidge DER . 0 

Ferguson EVE 0 

Amokacbi EVE 0 

Rideout EVE 0 

Ycboah LEE 0 

Rush LEE' 1 

Deane L££ 0 

Coltymore LiV 0 

son who pays ihe telephone charges before aH 


STSt^Le Ussier 
•^.^Shipperfcy 
_SSJ>>AHHsoa' 

Stewart 

885 Sberingbom 

886 Armstrong 

887 Rosenthal 

888 Fane 

~8fW Radnrinin 1 ~ ‘ 


k” j 

* Qj&r 2 . 0 *] 

, . AbS&uSi" 

■ • K '-i; 

1 a is) 

7 72 

5 3.7 


14:-'^ 3S; 

zAm 

m 

5 4A 


1Z09G v.Bbwe , yv 
'pfe^^RoMsgi orib-.’ -,-W 


-894^1 Goodman 

'■§95 Vty^oku 


SOT 

SOT 

SOT 

SUN 

SUN 

TOT 

TOT 

TOT 

WH 

wh 

ym~ - 
-MM 5 ' 

WIM."' 

rWTM • 


' * 33 
T~' 4 5 

1 32 

2 Z7 


MANAGERS 

900 Keegan NEW 0 

-,9Q3 Fngtison MU . — jj, 
;,904 Evans- ; . '/ UV. . - Q 
,905 Kodi< ARS .O”.; 

906 -T-. 7- ''EVE ’ ■ > 

,1907 Harford ' jBLA .. 0 - 

^9efrT^Erw*cjs. J. V-TOT---- o : 

■ VS'-'i : Wffli attoo v. . : t£E\ . 3 

930 Redfaiapp WH ' ‘ — (j’ 

933 Gullit CHE 0 

934 Claik NOT 0 

935 Robson MID 0 

936 Rad SUN 0 

937 Softness SOT q 

938 O’Neal LEI 0 

939 Smith DER 0 

940 Knmcor WIM 0 

943 Atkinson COV 0 

944 Little AV q 

945 Pleal SW q 

* Currently out of management 
Scons are subject to FA confirmation 


phoning Lbor entry. 

14. Inaudible, incnnrplcic, bcoRcct or 
those cruras amsi<fcrcd abxvae wffl a& he 
Ehxepled. Newspaper PuhtahingpIcUe not 
respirasak.- for entries kwt or ddaywl in 
irmsfet. Proof aT megoctic ImnsertfS is ncs 
accepted as pnxif of entry. 


Newspaper Publishing pk roles appW. 

16. UK calls will be charged at -*9p pet 
minute cheap rate and -Wp per minBlc at 


ofi other timoi RcpuMtc of Ireland calbwill 

osa 58p per minute induding VAT el all 
tiroes. Entries made by pay phone will cun 
umaxmaidy dembie thai of u r»mrui 
pteroe. Your cnH should not 1 m more than 
bS nrinuca. Make swe your ham selva km 
r correct berate diallmK vn >tol ynui call h 
for the BHoiatura durafUd. 

13. Newipspcr PuNishing pfc reserves the 

oglu to rtop Ihc cm: Hi any umc dial riaiKe 

Ibe ixaxfiiioiB. the Editor's deosiun h 
Rnal inallmatlufj relating lo the game. No 
cunespondenoe. cilber m writing nr by 
(cicptasac, wQI he entered into 


bom Newspaper PubUshing pfc « 
wmvc the^ plouit write to: Indcncnlm 

SSSgf- Cruutdu^ 

£14 5DL 

1 . Should >uu have any difficulty m 
E14 5DL ^ Lomhm, 





'V V . • 


tjp> 







3 3 T 


£. 


end 


r.Jtidden Personality ■ ■ 

Bui he's also won some toumamertt - Inofcutflag 
; three of the (bur big ones - and acquired tfnT r - 
wealth, among tham a 10 pygiiry V- 
-.private jet and a movie star gwftiendV : >?&->!.» 
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The ultimate roller-coaster ride 


f*Msr -•- 

SO YOU WANT TO- 
GO SKYDIVINe 

By Jason Gee 










1 2 11 


m 


5 - Vj . 

he| 


T here was a time when send- 
ing someone on a para- 
chute jump was considered 
exhilarating enough. But in 
the era of extreme sports, 
the PR gurus have been 

called in to make the image that biUDOre 

sexy. Tandem skydive’', “accelerated 
freefalJ", whatever the name is now, I 
was keen to take the plunge. 

. The order came in from the Inde- 
pendent HQ thailms to report to RAF 
.Weston-on-th e-Green, in Oxfordshire, 
at I500hrs precisely, be pinned to the 
front of a British Parachute Association 
instructor with a slightly suspect sense 
of humour, thrown out of a plane at 
1Z000 feet, frcefall at 12Smph, and land 
On a postage stamp to tell the tale. 

■ In the days before, my editor apolo- 
gised for giving me what he felt was a 
dangerous assignment; friends taunted 
me with urtran myths- about faulty para- 
chutes and splattered bodies; and my 
girlfriend insisted that 1 phoned her as 
soon as I landed. Everyone around me 
was wilting under the pressure, exag- 
gerating the risks of what is a supreme- 
ly thrilling, yet entirely safe experience. 

. The requirements for a tandem 
jump are simple: three forms need sign- 
ing (declaring your fitness, an indem- 
nity to the club, and third-party 
insurance ), 20 minutes of training con- 
ceu trating-on -equipment.- and. your.. 
shape in the air, and some final tips to 
ensure that nothing takes you by sur- 
prise. The whole event is organised with 
military precision and is made so 
straightforward that fear ceases to be 
an appropriate sensation. 

The training involves the instructor 
Jin my case the 6ft 3in colossus Dave 
Luke) explaining that the equipment is • 
fail-safe, with so -many back-up para- 
chutes that be appeared to have enough 
material strapped to his back to carpet 
a smal l island. He further settles your 
nerves by explaining the workings of a 


pull the parachute if he was “to fall 
asleep or something”, punctuating the 
sentence with a maniacal smile. 

. Once kitted out in the regulation 
jumpsuit, body harness and a rather 
ridiculous looking leather skull cap, you 


are packed tightly into a small, twin- 
engined, BN Islander. Adrenalin is kept 
in check as the professionals aboard 
hark words of encouragement and 
lighten the mood: “ Hey Dave, you 
stopped taking those prillsyet?";“lsthai 

other journalist you took up out of hos- 
pital yet?” It was lucky my harness was 
tivhL otherwise T fear all that mili- 


tary humour would nave sp 
At about 8,000 feet the fir! 

smictor’stoptqscarbetoEf 
sure change' causes stitnc 


split my sides, 
first of my in- 


surer problems with flatulence, and the 
apprentice freefaller next, to me was 
aearfy and unpleasantly a sufferer. Get- 
ting out of the aircraft seemed a more 
attractive proposition altogether. 

As people begin hurtling out of the 
door at 12,000 feet, the immensity of 
what you are efoing hits home for a frac- 
tion of a second, but before you know 
it you are foiling head first towards the 
ground. With a professional on your 
back, there is no need to worry about 
technical details, you are free to enjoy 
the incredible sensation of hurtling 
down towards the Oxfordshire coun- 
tryside. It is the ultimate roller-coaster 
ride: I felt myself screaming excitedly, 
but the roar of the wind is so loud that 
you can’t hear your own cry. Forty sec- 
onds pass in a flash, and when the para- 
chute pops out at about 5,000 feet the 
first thought is not one of relief but of 
annoyance that we can’t squeeze out a 
few more seconds. ' 

As the chute opens to break the foil, 
you are momentarily disorientated by a 
violent jerk upwards; it instantiyreminds 
of top tip number two. When Dave Luke 
was fitting die body harness on the 
ground, he was adamant that die leg 
straps fit snugly into the groin without 
trappmg any part of the anatomy: 

' ^WeWail done it once audit's not some- 
thing yon ever do a second tim^-fae had 
said. The eyes water at the mere thought. 

The gentle journey down to earth was 
certainly peaceful and the countryside 
made a spectacular backdrop, but I 
couldn't help wondering what it would 
be like if I were to cut the strings and 
accelerate onr progress towards the 
ground before engaging one of those 
ample back-up chutes. '‘Sky divers use 
the chutes just to stop them from hit- 
ting the ground, but some people reaBy 
enjoy the tranquillity of floating,” Dave 
Luke said to me after we had landed 
perfectly about 10 feet from the hut 
where we had filled out forms an hour 
before. 

Immediately after peeling myself off 
my companion, I found myself walking 
around with a ridiculous smile on my 
face, being kissed by women who had 
come up to congratulate me on the jump, 
and shaking the hands of men around 
me in that knal of suifer-dude thumb grip ’ 
that all sky-divers seem to use. 

The elation wears off a tittle after a 
few days, but the dreams of floating 
through the air are still incredibly 
vivid. It was a very special experience: 
that feeling of flying above the clouds 
with absolutely no fear will live with me 
for ever. My advice is organise it for 
someone as a one-off birthday or 
Christmas present - it’s expensive, but 
extremely good value, because it is one 
gift that will never be discarded. 
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Look, no hands: iason Gee takes to the air with the instructor Dave Luke firmly strapped to his back, trading a drogue chute behind them Photographs: Simon Ward 
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Villeneuve poised to capitalise 


Derick Allsop 

says Williams’ split 
with Damon Hill 
may have handed 
the initiative to his 
championship rival 

Jacques Villeneuve could be ex- 
cused an extra rush of adrena- 
lin in the wake of the revelation 
that Daman HU will be un- 
loaded by Williams- Renault at 
the end of the season. Nothing 
personal, you understand, but 
business is business. 

The Williams team-mates 
are the only remaining con- 
tenders for the Formula One 
World Championship, and al- 
though Hill has an apparently 
comfortable lead of 13 points 
with only three races remaining, 
he may not be feeling as secure 
as he might have. 

At the height of summer and 
his confidence, HOI held a 25- 
point advantage and he was 
seemingly content for the news- 
papers to splash stories of his 
demands for a substantial pay 
rise. He radiated self-belief and 
the conviction that he had ar- 
rived as a champion. 

Since those heady day's, the 
script has gone somewhat awry 
for the 35-year-old Englishman. 
A series of poor starts have un- 
dermined his control of the 
races and his emotions. Sud- 
denly the old flaw s were exposed 
again and he could not resist crit- 
icising errors by a leam mopping 
up a record eighth constructors* 
championship. 

There was renewed specula- 
tion about his future, that his po- 
sition for next season might not 
be safe. Williams was said to 
have extended their option on 
the services of Heinz-Harald 
Frcnlzen, the German driver 
long linked with them, and 
since Villeneuve was already 
under contract For 1997. it was 
dear where the threat hung. 

All the time. too. Villeneuve 
was chipping away at his part- 
ner's lead. Hill's infamous dark 
countenance had returned. 

Hill can push back the clos- 
ing walls with victory in Sunday's 
Italian Grand Prix at Monza. He 
would become champion if, 
also. Villeneuve managed no 
better than fourth place. Hill 
says he is focussed on the cham- 
pionship, and Bcmie Eccle- 
stone, Formula One's 
impresario, suggests recent 
events will have made him dri- 
ve “harder and better" to 
achieve his goal. 

But another driver takes the 
view, “Damon will be under so 
much pressure it could crack 
him. What's happened to him 
will be screwing his mind." 

Villeneuve, by contrast, will 
doubtless be even more chirpy 
than usual. He must feel he has 
gained a little additional psy- 
chological leverage this past 
week, and will endeavour to ex- 



Team talk: Jacques Villeneuve (top) discusses tactics for the present season with his Wflliams-Renauft boss, Frank Wiliams, while Damon tfill 
(below) talks of the future with Eddie Jordan, head of the Jordan racing team Photographs: Allsport (top) and Empics 


ploit il You sense that psycho- 
logical pressures would wash 
over VUieneuve. He is a dis- 
tinctly different animal to HOU 
and pretty well different to the 
rest of the grand prix drivers. 

This 25-year-old French -Ca- 
nadian. in his first season of For- 
mula One, has sent out a 
message that says: “I am me. If 
you don’t like it, tough." There 
are those who suspect his quest 
to appear natural and individ- 
ualistic betrays an entirely un- 
natural and hackneyed show: a 
yearning for effect and atten- 
tion. 

It could well be that his de- 
termination to be his own man, 
rather than the son of that 
much loved daredevil Gilles 
VUieneuve, has driven him to 
extreme measures. His unwill- 
ingness to be drawn into rev- 
erential reminiscences of his late 
father have offended some sea- 
soned observers of the sport. 


Others say that he bad to be 
a tough cookie to make his own 
way in racing, and the world be- 
yond, moving as he did to Japan 
bn his own at the age of 18 to 
build his career. The rebel in 
him became evident in those 
formative years. He got up to 


im: jeans surgically restruc- 
tured, jackets intended for gi- 
ants, dungarees you can only 
surmise were purloined from 
the paint shop. “He certainly 
doesn’t spend his money on 
clothes,” one of his rivals dryly 
commented. That is precisely 


You sense psychological pressures 
would wash over Villeneuve. He is 
a distinctly different animal to Hill 


boyish pranks, and was, in every 
sense, Jacques the lad. 

He is still a boyish figure, in 
appearance and manner. He is 
short, bespectacled and, al- 
though rapidly thinning on top, 
his apparel is that of a student 
existing on the breadline rather 
than a milli onaire celebrity. 

He has an obsession for den- 


the image he wishes to project, 
of course. It also happens to be 
quite refreshing in the increas- 
ingly regimented world of For- 
mula One, a bit of fun he is 
patently prepared to share. 

Similarly novel and appreci- 
ated is his frankness. There is 
nothing pretentious or convo- 
luted in his responses to straight 


questions. If he makes a mis- 
take, be owns up to it. If the 
team makes a mistake, he does 
not turn it into a drama - an- 
other area where he has dawed 
back points from Hill. 

None of this, however, has 
anything to do with racing. So 
how good is he behind the 
wheel of a Formula One car? 
The short answer is that we do 
not know. Partly because he is 
in the best Formula One car and 
partly because he is partnering 
HID, and no one can be sure 
how good he is. 

As Eddie Irvine, the Ulster- 
man partnering Michael Schu- 
macher at Fenari, recently said: 
“We’ll not know how good Da- 
mon is untU he gets into a bad 
car.” That may come as soon as 
next season. Hill is still not high- 
ly rated amcsig the other dxivCTS. 
“Pretty good, but nothing spe- 
riaT jost about sums up the gen- 
eral assessment 


That being the case, it does 
not say much for Villeneuve. It 
may well be his debut season af- 
ter ’arriving from Indycars. but 
most of the tracks are new to 
him and there is no doubt he 
will be all the better for the ex- 
perience next year. 

But you would have to con- 
clude that since be has been 
consistently outpaced by H31, 
he, too, has to be “nothing 
special". Certainly not another 
Schumacher. Many reckon 
Frentzen was quicker than 
Schumacher earlier in their ca- 
reer? and, if there is a grain of 
truth in that, then we should be 
able to gauge VUieneuve ’s abil- 
ity next season when he works 
alongside the “other" German. 

In the meantime, VUieneuve 
and Hifl have a little business 
to attend to in Italy, and possi- 
bly in Portugal and Japan, be- 
fore the end of this season. 
Nothing personal, mind. 


Self-doubt is Seldon’s 
greatest enemy 


“Bruce Seldon - no one knows 
him... that's because no one 
wants to." The implications of 
Mike Tyson’s voice-over to the 
promotional video for this week- 
end's heavyweight title fight in 

Las \fegas is that Seldon, the 
World Boxing Association 
champion, is dangerous to know. 
That may be the case for some, 
although probably not for one 
such as Iron Mike. But it would 
be entirely accurate to state that 
Seldon is hard to get to know. 

The 29-year-okl is not blessed 
with great communication skills. 
That is not to say he is inartic- 
ulate, just that he often chooses 
not to articulate. Seldon has suf- 
fered the slings and arrows of 
outrageous media coverage and 
wears his wounds like a badge. 
Interviews are often refused 
and he has been called “sensi- 
tive to the point of paranoia”. 
He is, at least, complex. 

Seldon served a four and a 
half year jail term for an armed 
robbery committed as a 16- 
year-old on the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk, outside a casino 
where his name would later 
appear in lights. “I was trying to 
decide whether crime was what 
I wanted to g&t into, but it 
wasn’t,” he said. Indeed, im- 
prisonment turned his life 
around. While incarcerated he 
learned to box, winning the 
New Jersey state prison super- 
heavyweight title m 1986. 


Glyn Leach on the 
champion with the 
daunting task of 
facing Mike Tyson 

But the major spur to his re- 
habilitation and eventual suc- 
cess was the shame he felt in 
disappointing his mother. One 
of three children raised in a one- 
parent family, Seldon bitterly 
regrets that Joan Graham died 
before she could see her son be- 
come a world champion. 

“As soon as he got back to 
New Jersey he went to the 
cemetery and laid the belt 
across her grave so she would 
know what he did,” his manag e r , 
Rocco DePersia, a New Jersey 
lawyer, said. 

Success came late for Sel- 
don, and after several setbacks. 
He was 28 when he surprisingly 
stopped Tony Tbcker to win the 
vacant WBA title in April 1995. 
While his attitude towards the 
media has softened as his cham- 
pionship reign has unfolded, his 
Ssthist is sell apparent. Seldon 
recall vividly how he was brand- 
ed a w^ak-aiinned waster after 
successive stoppages by Oliver 
McCall and Ridaiek Bowe in 
1991 , two of the three losses he 
■ has suffered in 36 fights. 

“A lot of the print media are 
lock*** in a time zone Of 1991, 
when Bruce had those two bad 


fights,” DePeraa said. “Because 
Bruce hasn’t been on TV the 
public haven’t seen the way he 
has put his career back together.” 

It was a career that was going 
off the rails. Seldon was 18-0 as 
a professional before running 
into McCall, who used the vic- 
tory as a springboard to the 
World Boxing Council champ- 
ionship. At the time, the pair 
were evenly matched - as party 
animals, if not as fighters. Mc- 
Call's excesses are legend, but 
Seldon was once his equal. At 
4am on the day he would fight 
McCall, Seldon could be found 
in a night dub, having escaped 
through a window at his train- 
ing camp. Unsurprisingly, be ran 
out of gas in the ninth round 
that evening. 

Seldon was devastated by the 
defeat. McCall was nothing 
more than a sparring partner in 
those days ana Seldon began to 
question his own worthiness to 
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like Damon HU the Sou qfstfemous Jacques ' 
Vifeneuve impressed tnstantiy orrhte Fl.xtebut In 
Melbourne, leadlngfrom pole position until he -damaged ' 
an oB pipe after sftftig over a herb. With fore® victories/,.. 


season, his is without question the most arpesswe daDut - v i 
year of any driver skra the World championship was . ■ '; . - -I 

inaugurated in £950, but against that musthe' balanced ~ tT 
the 7,000km. at pre-season testing foat he undertook and ” 
the uttetfyttontfr^ jb^ an - j 
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CWknaddHtneaStt 
AMms to top ate One wtr* m 
ffi place 

rWirfWg poBltloa in crnwnplQns Mp: 
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RttJpakfl had oniy Just gradu- •* 
ated to Formula Two in 1970 
vtoen tive lotus chief CoHn . 
Chapman gave Hip his farmu- 
te Ore debut In Britain, where 
he farougtt w ageteg Type 49 
to eighth place. He was fourth 
next time out in Germany, •- 
then had leadership of the- 
team thrust upon him when 
the World Charnpjdn-efect 
Jochen Rindt was killed. When 
Lotus regrouped for the Ameri- 
can G£ Rttipakfi swept to a 
fortunate victory in the highly 
competitive Lotus 72. ! 


lean: fenari . v . V. ’ . .' 2 j • ' 

Position kuMM raca»«fc.Y 
-Ftolabeetttapete OneT*x *BB 
2nd ptaoes; nfo ptapi:.- 
FhWeof iKuitfoofci cte|p|^il^K j 

Blessed wfoi theperfax iKsrK ! 
for a rating drivet'iwiswBs-. ] 
charger was very test iri-spdfls^ j 
oars and formula Twa,bUtbad - j 
a wild, streak, WhefUEnzoJer- 
rari gave Mm a trial at the 
Dutch.CP. inlSTO.Regazzpnl 
suipdsedewafyona.wBhare- 
strained drive ta.foufojpfeee. , 
In foe Wghly compeSiye carhe 
three times finished second to 
his team-mate JackyWoi, but 
the crawling point was a finely 
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ftMtean in dabat race: ®h 
FMgftesiafopabcOne win; three . 
2nd places; one 3rd place; one 5<h 
place; one 6tfi place 

o wning poaWion fa chiiiln i uln: 

3 « 

When Stewart brousfrt h is 
BRM home sixth on his Grand 
Prix debut in South Africa In 
1965 it was dear that Scot- 
land had another potential 
champion to challenge the 
great Jim Clark. As team-mate 
to Graham Hill, Formula Three . 
graduate Stewart went on to 
finish second to Clark in Bel- 
gium, France and the Nether- 
lands and third: at Monaco. , . 
Better stfll, he beat Hitl at 
Monza to win his first of 27 
Grands Prix, a record upon- his’ 
re ti r eme n t in 1973. ' 
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ForitfoM to tfabot Mew 1st . 
FMstew Into* abc One #n 
FWBttktfposttion in (M 
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After graduating from sponscars- 
to Formula Junior single seaters' 
by 1960, this sorvofa we^thy ? 
Milanese Industrialist was - " j 
sigied to drive in FI Ferrari for ‘ 
the Italian Fisa team in 1961. i 
Ba^tetti distinguished hknsetf ; 

ty winning not just his two.’ . . • 

maiden ra>n -championship ‘ ) 

races, but his firs grand prix, 
the .French, toa Thb feat has 
never been matched. It was a * 
victory achieved In the best car 
after faster tearrvmates had j 
foiled, arid thereafter the gentle ; 
Italian's career faded. After . . ; 
such a meteoric start, the only ; 
way to go was down, ' 
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“And that played a major part in 
the Bowe fight," DePersia said. 

Bowe destroyed Seldon in 
one round and the career of the 
“Atlantic City Express", as 
Seldon is nicknamed, seemed to 
. have been detailed. Seldon, for 
all his fabulously muscled 
physique, lacked the desire and 
the cmn, the media decided. 

Where some fighters can 
shrug off personal problems 
and self-doubt, Seldon appears 


Seldon: Reticent 

unable to follow suit Seldon’s 
other loss, to Tony Tbbbs, was 
his first fight after the death of 
his long-time trainer, Carmen 
Graziano. Seldon argues that he 
was unable to focus under those 
circumstances. 

Ibday, there appears to be an 
added maturity in the father of 
two sons who now lives in 
Gloucester township. New 
Jersey. Seldon has buSt a nine- 
fight unbeaten run since the de- 
feat by Tubbs, all wins inside the 
distance. But now be faces by far 
his greatest test against Tyson, 
a 25-1 on favourite whose men- 
adng aura can destroy all but the 
strongest psyches before a 
punch has been thrown. 

DePersia says Seldon win not 
freeze, citing the WBA champ- 
ion's prison experiences as evi- 
dence. “In a place of bad men, 
Bruce was one of the baddest,” 
he said. But in the early hours 
of Sunday morning Seldon will 
come lace to face with “The 
Baddest Man on the Planet”, 
and his newfound self-belief vriD 
be put to the acid test 


Argentina 


• “V . ; ‘4. Diego; Maradona, Ar-. 

gentme football's tor-: 

raoited superstar, played 
what was bifed as .the lad: game of his' 
controversial career in Tbricmto on Mon- , 
day; The 35-year-oJd made a guest ap? 
pearmacealongjs^ 

-Tbronto Italia, in an exhibition match 
against an altstar team from the Cana-: 
dianNatiooal So<xerTeague,and scored 
the decisive gdal - direct from a comer 
-hr a 2-1 win for his brother’s chib. - 

A capacity crowd of over 8,000, many 
of them from the Argentine immigrant ' 
community, packed the. small Tbronto 
stadium.' Wte m Maradona scored, he was 
engulfed by hundreds of pitch-invading 
fens^ who attempted unsuccessfully to car- 
ry away their hero. He was subsequent- 
ly substituted and was on his way out of 
the stadium before the final whistle. 

- Maradona spent 10 days last month in 
a Geneva drug rehabilitation clinic. He 
went to Switzerland after abruptly Ieav- 
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“This is the first step,” the clinic’s, 
deputy director, Giovanni Sp ann , said of 
Maradona’s treatment.' s You can't ; 
change your life like you can change youf 
socks. A full tecbvejy wffl take time. He . 
wants to quit — but the. possibility ofa" 
relapse is always a. reality.” 

Italy . • . 


When be regained his fitness, Lentira 
found it difficult to break into foe team 
at Milan, where even his huge price tag 
(fid not guarantee a first-team pJace. Now, 
however, he is trying to relaunch his ca- 
reer at Afalanta, where hewfflplayfora 
year on loan from Nfilan. ... . -V.v/ - > " 
T just want to go back to beang the good 
playerT was before foe acodent/' the 27- 
year-old said. Alalhiifo^fiuccaciied by 
Emiliano Mondouicq, his former coach 
atTbrino. “Mtmdan^|Mracaic^ 
me," Lentini said. rae the cfemry 

tomake irry markand Irealiy hope lean 
promises, hoe.”' .' J 

Mauritania 


When Mauritania, who had 


e' 1 998 WbritTQjpby Burk- 

fawckedont of the Afikair 

Nations’ Oiqj.bjr Benin last week, foeir 

foofball federation toolp drartic action* 


a n n oun cing that he wanted to quit drugs 
once and for all for tire sake of his two 
dau ght ers. His treatment in the clinic in- 
duded sessions with psychiatrists aimed 

director, Arto Vhn, sand 

that Maradona was not a drug addict but 

simply cracked “at fatal moments" uu- 
der.foe burden of his fame. 
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> “W5 season’s domestic league charm* 
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wui wcz wuiLnufi, 01 - uuncsana uienc 
anhiigi Lentini, whtHxia Maah£13m ia-.fbr aabfoerlwo 
1992, was foe world’s most expensive 
footballer. He was also- one^ of foe 
world’s most rarely-seen playeii after he 
suffered severe : headin juries in a near- ' 
fatal car crash in 199^which kept him __ 

out of the game for.mariy montbs-_- . . ... '■ * -. : ' 



Today’s hklcien personality 

Ranted No 3 in foe world, Andre Agassi has won three Grand Slam tennis titles, 
i+wT Australian. Wimbledon and foe US Open and reached Jour other Grand Slam 
SiteHte major breakforou^.came when he beat Goran Ivanisevic in the 1992 
final at Wimbledon, fallowing that success his career hit a slump, but he turned to 
Gilbert for coaching and his form made a dramatic improvement, culminating 
at foe US Open in 1994. This year he lost in foe first round at Wimbledon 
to Doug Ffecn, a qualifier, but went ai to win foe Olympic singles tide in Atlanta. 
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WHEN HARRY MET PAULO, 
IUE, SLAVEN AND STAN 

RedKnapp broadens West Ham’s 
horizons, Page 6 








